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Southern  District  of  JVew-  York,  st. 

BE  IT  RKMEMBEKEl),  that  on  the  second  day  of  April, 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the  liidependence  of  the  Ui.ited  Slates 
of  America,  F.  ^  R.  Lockwood,  of  the  said  District,  have  deposited  ia 
this  office  the  title  of  a  br^ok,  the  right  whereof  they  claim  as  Pro- 
prietors, in  the  words  following,  to  wit ; 

"Proofs  that  the  Common  Theories  and  modes  of  Reasoning  re- 
specting the  Depravity  of  Mankind  exhibit  it  as  a  Physical  Attribute, 
with  a  view  of  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  relative  to  the  Nature  and 
Character  of  Man  as  a  AJoral  Agent." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  thf  United  i'tates,  en- 
titled. "  An  .Act  for  tlie  encouragement  of  Learning  by  securing  the 
copies  of  Maps.  Charts  and  Book*,  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of 
such  co|)ies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned."  And  also  to  an 
Act  entitled  "  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  An  Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  Learning  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps, 
Charts  and  Books  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  there- 
of to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving  and  etching  historical  and 
other  prints." 

JAMES  DILL, 

Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  Aew-York. 


INTRODUCTION. 


That  the  Scriptures  represent  mankind  as  never  obeying 
the  law  of  God,  while  left  without  the  renovating  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  as  assuming  that  character  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  transgression  of  their  great  progeni- 
tor, none,  it  is  believed,  who  render  themselves  familiar 
with  the  sacred  page,  can  easily  fail  to  perceive.  Accord- 
ingly by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Christian  world  have 
in  all  ages  united  in  regarding  those  doctrines  as  revealed 
truths  ;  and  in  considering  the  former,  particularly,  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  important  taught  in  the  inspired 
volume.  But  in  their  speculations  in  regard  to  the  reason 
that  mankind  pursue  that  course  of  conduct,  they  appear  to 
have  formed  conceptions  respecting  the  nature  of  man, — 
conceptions  that  in  their  system  of  belief  have  of  course 
mingled  with  the  truths  imbibed  from  the  Scriptures  rela- 
tive to  the  character  of  man — which  not  only  are  not  au- 
thorized by  the  sacred  volume,  but  are  inconsistent  with 
what  are  admitted  to  be  some  of  its  most  obvious  and  mo- 
mentous truths.  Such  it  is  imagined  has  been,  and  is  now 
the  fact,  with  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  protestant  world, 


and  was  likewise  with  many  who  flourished  antecedently  to 
the  Reformation. 

The  error  to  which  allusion  is  made  lies  in  the  views  ge- 
nerally presented  in  the  writings  both  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent day,  and  exhibited  in  the  pulpit  and  in  conversation,  re- 
specting the  riature  of  mankind  as  moral  agents. 

Those  views,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  vindicate  and  enforce  them,  indicate  and  are 
adapted  to  produce  an  impression  that  the  sins  of  men  arise 
from  some  disorder,  defect,  or  depravity  in  their  physical 
constitution,  derived  from  their  common  father,  and  inflict- 
ed on  him  and  them  in  consequence  of  his  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  so  wrought  into  his  and  the  nature  of 
man  universally,  as  to  become  a  portion  of  it,  and  be  like 
any  other  essential  property  conveyed  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren by  generation.  This  depravity,  according  to  tlie 
statements  and  ai^uments  respecting  it  with  which  the  theo- 
logical world  abounds,  if  we  admit  the  conclusions  which 
those  arguments  and  statements  authorize,  is  the  sole  cause 
that  men  transgress  the  law  of  God  ;  and  its  nature  is  such 
as  renders  them  physically  incapable  of  exercising  hoh- 
ness. 

On  its  introduction,  the  human  constitution  became  to- 
tally incompetent  to  that  whole  class  of  moral  exercises 
which  are  excellent,  and  adequate  only  to  those  which  are 
evil.  Not  indeed  by  utterly  annihilating  its  moral  powers, 
or  disqualifying  it  for  all  voluntary  action  ;  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  extinguishing  a  certain  capacity  belonging  to  it  in 
its  primeval  state,  and  physically  requisite  lo  that  species 
of  operation  which  are  morally  excellent,  tliough  unne- 


cessary  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  opposite  class ;  much  in  the 
?arne  manner  as  the  capacity  for  that  class  of  sensations  of 
which  the  eye  is  the  medium,  is  withheld  from  those  per- 
sons who  are  formed  without  tliat  organ ;  while  they  are 
left  capable  of  the  other  kinds  of  sensation  of  which  other 
organs  are  the  instruments. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  designed  to  insinuate  that  those 
into  whose  minds  these  conceptions  have  found  their  way, 
reject  all  the  great  doctrines  of  which  such  a  belief  is  legiti- 
mately subversive  ;  nor  that  they  regard  themselves  as  lay- 
ing any  foundation  for  all  the  fatal  conclusions  which  it  au- 
thorizes. The  contrary,  it  is  acknowledged,  and  with  the 
highest  pleasure,  is  most  notoriously  the  fact.  Though 
they  are  obviously  much  perplexed  to  make  out  the  con- 
sistency of  many  of  their  positions  ;  and  after  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  reason,  seem  still  to  carry  with  them  some  lurking 
feeling  that  they  are  entangled  in  at  least  apparent  contra- 
diction ;  yet  as  a  body  they  formerly  hold  that  mankind  are 
blameable  for  their  violations  of  the  law  of  God  ;  a  consi- 
derable portion  also  represent  them  as  capable  of  yielding 
obedience  to  the  divine  requirements ;  and  they  moreover, 
in  large  numbers  at  least,  explicitly  disown  the  doctrine  of 
a  physical  depravity  when  imputed  to  them. 

Still  it  is  believed  many  of  the  opinions  which  they  che- 
rish and  regard  as  of  primary  importance,  involve  that 
doctrine  ;  and  much  of  their  language  and  reasoning  is 
precisely  such  as  they  would  naturally  employ  if  they  ex 
animo  held  it,  plainly  teaches  it,  and  is  fraught  with  much 
of  the  injurious  influence  which  would  result,  were  they 
without  the  intermixture  of  inconsistent  opinions,  formally 


VI 

to  announce  the  belief  of  a  physical  depravity  as  an  arti- 
cle of  their  creed. 

The  reader  is,  therefore,  desired  to  understand  that  it  is 
not  attempted  here  to  make  out  that  the  authors  to  whom 
reference  is  made,  never  disown  the  doctrine  of  a  physical 
depravitiy,  nor  exhibit  opinions  inconsistent  with  it ;  but 
merely  that  whatever  other  opinions  may  be  avowed  by 
them,  many  of  the  points  of  belief  to  which  they  have  given 
a  conspicuous  place  in  theircreed,  in  fact  involve,  and  much 
of  their  language  and  argumentation  directly  inculcates 
that  doctrine,  and  cannot  be  used  but  with  the  greatest  im- 
propriety unless  that  doctrine  is  regarded  as  true. 

The  first  object  then  of  the  present  discussion  is,  to  show 
by  quotations  from  theological  works  of  extensive  circula- 
tion and  high  repute,  that,  if  many  of  the  common  state- 
ments and  arguments  relative  to  the  subject  are  employed 
with  any  propriety,  those  views  respecting  the  depravity  of 
mankind  arc,  at  least  virtually,  extensively  taught.  Some 
considerations  will  then  be  adverted  to,  exhibiting  their  er- 
roneousness  ;  and  a  view  presented  of  the  constitution  of 
man  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  of  some  conclusions  for 
which  it  prepares  the  way  respecting  several  other  topics. 

The  quotations  are  regarded  as  presenting  a  fair  speci- 
men of  views  extensively  entertained  at  the  present  day 
respecting  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  at  least  most  of  the  sentiments  they  express  will 
be  too  readily  recognized  to  leave  it  necessary  to  exhibit 
'    any  farther  evidence  that  they  are  held. 


PART  FIRST. 


Proofs  that  such  views  are  exhibited  respecting  the  Depravity 
of  Mankind. 

The  following  quotations  present  a  specimen  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  existence  of  such  a  depravity  is  taught: 

"  Original  sin  is  an  hereditary  depravity  and  corruption  of 
our  nature,  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  soul,  which  first 
makes  us  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  then  produces 
in  us  those  works  wliich  the  scriptures  denominate  the  works 
of  the  flesh." 

"  It  was  the  apostle's  design  [in  Rom.  3.]  to  teach,  that 
all  are  overwhelmed  by  an  irresistible  calamity,  from  which 
they  cannot  escape,  unless  rescued  by  divine  mercy  :  and  as 
that  could  not  be  proved  unless  manifested  by  the  overthrow 
and  ruin  of  nature,  he  presented  those  testimonies  [quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament]  by  which  he  more  than  de- 
monstrated that  our  nature  is  ruined.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  men  are  such  as  they  are  there  represented,  non  pravce 
duntaxat  consuetudinis  vitio  sed  natures  quoque pravitaie  ;  not 
only  by  the  faultiness  of  a  criminal  course  of  conduct,  but 
also  by  a  depravity  of  nature;  for  tlie  apostle's  argument, 
that  there  is  no  salvation  for  man  but  in  the  grace  of  God, 
because  in  himself  he  is  hopelessly  ruined,  cannot  stand  on 
any  other  principle."— /n.<f^  Cat. Lib.  IJ.Cap.  I.  8.  and  ///.  2. 
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"  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  (as 
the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,)  but  is  the  fault  and  corruption 
of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
the  oifspring  of  Adam,  vv^hereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  alw^ays  contrary  to  the  spirit; 
and  therefore  in  every  person  born  into  this  world,  it  de- 
servcth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.  And  this  infection 
of  nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerated." — 
The  Thirtij-ninp.  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  We  beleeve  further,  that  in  the  beginning  God  created 
all  the  angels  and  men  holy  and  good,  and  especially  man  in 
his  likenesse,  and  to  blessed  immortality.  But  they,  to  wit, 
the  angels  and  the  two  first  of  mankinde,  did  shortly  after 
their  creation,  fall  from  God  their  creator ;  and  have  by 
such  their  fall,  brought  not  only  upon  themselves  the  wrath 
of  God,  but  also  such  a  pollution  of  their  natures,  that  now 
they  can  no  more  either  will  or  accomplish  any  thing  that  is 
good  :  which  pollution  fell  on  the  lost  angels  at  one  lime; 
But  mankinde  inherits  such  defilement,  together  with  the 
guiltiness  both  of  the  first  and  second  death,  hij  propagation, 
one  from  another  :  From  whence  it  is  that  the  same  corrup- 
tion of  mankinde  is  called  original  sinne." — Rollc\v  Trans- 
lation of  the  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Psaltzgravc  Churches,  Chap.  II. 

The  views  of  Arminius  and  his  followers  on  the  subject 
of  original  sin  were  expressed  in  the  following  language  : 

"  True  faith  cannot  proceed  from   the  exercise  of  our 
natural  faculties  and  j)owers,  nor  from  the  force  and  opera- 
tion of  free  will ;  since  man  in  conse(iuence  of  his  natural 
corruption  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any  good 
thing." — Mosheim'^s  Eccl.  Hist. 

"  We  believe  that  through  {\\e  disobedience  of  Adam, 
original  sin  is  extended  to  all  mankind,  which  is  a  corrup- 


t)on  of  his  whole  nature,  and  an  hereditary  disease,  where- 
with infants  themselves  are  infected  even  in  their  mothers' 
womb,  and  which  produceth  in  man  all  sorts  of  sin  ;  being 
in  him  as  a  root  thereof." — Confession  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church. 

"  The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whcreinto  men  fell  con- 
sists in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  that  righte- 
ousness wherein  he  was  created,  and  the  corrvption  of  his 
nature,  whereby  he  is  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  evil." — Westminster  Confession, 

"  Man's  sinfulness  as  fallen,  consists  in  the  corruption  of 
his  nature,  or  a  propensity  and  inclination  to  all  evil,  which 
is  commonly  called  original  sin ;  that  is  original  sin  inhe- 
rent as  distinguished  from  it  as  imputed  to  us.  That  the 
nature  of  man  is  vitiated,  corrupted,  and  prone  to  all  that  is 
bad,  is  taken  for  granted  by  all ;  and  indeed  he  that  denies  it, 
must  be  very  much  unacquainted  with  himself,  or  hardly  re- 
tain the  common  notices  which  we  have  of  good  and  evil." 
— Ridgley'^s  Body  of  Divinity, 

"  Having  proved  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity,  what  follows  upon  it  is,  the  corruption  of 
nature  derived  unto  them  from  him  ;  by  which  is  meant  the 
general  depravity  of  mankind,  of  all  the  individuals  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  of  o//  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  members  of  the  body.^^ — GilPs  Body  of  Practical  Di- 
vinity, 

"  That  the  best  men  in  the  world  do  often  commit  sin, 
and  have  remaining  pollution  of  heart,  makes  it  abundantly 
evident  that  men  when  they  arc  no  otherwise  than  they 
were  by  nature,  without  any  of  those  virtuous  attaii.ments, 
have  a  sinful  depravity,  yea  must  have  great  corruption  of 
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nature Makes    it    evident    tliat     man's  nature   i« 

corrupt  as  he  comes  into  the  world." — Edwards''  Works, 
vol.  C).p.  163,  164. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  referred  to  the  ninth  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  expressing  his  views  on  the  subject  oJ 
original  sin ;  and  in  discussing  the  topic  in  the  Minutes  oJ 
Conference,  employed  the  following  language  :  "  In  what 
sense  is  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  all  mankind  ?  In  Adam  all 
die;  i.e.  1st.  Our  bodies  then  became  mortal; — 2d.  Our 
souls  died  ;  i.  e.  were  disunited  from  God.  And  hence  ;  3d. 
We  are  all  born  with  a  sinful  devilish  nature  ;  by  reason 
whereof, — 4th.  We  are  children  of  wrath,  liable  to  death 
eternal." 

"  I  am  willing  to  regard  the  sufferings  of  the  irrational 
tribes  as  a  public  token  of  the  depravation  of  their  nature^ 
and  I  mtist  by  analogy  regard  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
infants  as  a  token  of  the  depravity  of  a  nature  created  for 
moral  action,'^'' — Park  Street  Leclxires,  p,  14. 

The  Christian  Observer,  which  inculcates  the  same  view 
respecting  human  nature,  represents  it  as  being  as  much  a 
doctrine  of  Arminianism  as  it  is  of  Calvinism. —  Vol.  3. p.  361 . 

What  now  is  the  doctrine  relative  to  mankind  with  which 
these  passages  are  fraught?  And  the  single  question  to  be 
decided  is,  what  is  the  great  subject  to  which  they  refer  ? 
Are  they  emi)loyed  solely  in  delineating  the  manner  in 
which  mankind  act  ?  Or  instead  of  that,  is  the  physical  na- 
ture of  man  the  grand  topic  of  which  they  treat  ?  And 
can  any  one  persuade  himself  they  are  occupied  merely  in 
announcing  that  mankind  while  unregencratc  uniformly 
transgress  the  law  of  God?  that  their  authors,  had  it  been 
their  sole  object  to  state  that  fact,  would  naturally  have  se- 
lected such  terms  as  most  happily  adapted  to  express  it, 
and  resorted  to  such  propositions  and  arguments  to  sustain 


• 
it  /  that  such  terms,  declarations,  and  arguments  can  have 
come  from  minds,  which  not  only  had  no  intention  of  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  a  physical  depravity,  nor  any  belief  of 
the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  nor  any  lurking  impressions  or 
principles  which  were  virtually  built  on  it ;  but  which  ex- 
plicitly regarded  the  created  nature  of  man  as  entirely /rce 
from  all  corruption,  and  so  far  as  constitutional  powers  and 
qualities  are  concerned,  perfectly  capable  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will  ?  All  this  must  indeed  be 
satisfactorily  made  out  before  it  can  be  shown  that  the  doc- 
trine in  question  is  not  inculcated  in  these  passages.  But 
where  are  the  materials  for  such  a  demonstration  ? 

But  to  subject  the  question  to  a  -more  thorough  trial. 
That  the  depravity  delineated  in  these  quotations  is  purely 
physical ;  a  property  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  is  appa- 
rent. 

I.  From  the  terms  used,  which  expressly  designate  it, 
not  as  a  quality  of  actions,  or  a  trait  of  character  formed 
by  the  exercise  of  its  voluntary  powers,  but  as  a  property 
of  nature  ;  and  of  course  therefore  a  physical  attribute. 

II.  From  the  foct  that  it  is  represented  as  existing  antece- 
dently to  the  exercise  of  any  actions,  and  while,  therefore,  be- 
side mere  existence,  nothing  but  the  physical  properties  of 
the  soul  can  be  predicated  of  it.  Its  antecedence  to  the 
commencement  of  moral  action  is  more  explicitly  express- 
ed in  the  following  passages  : 

"  Even  infants  themselves,  although  they  bring  their 
damnation  with  them  from  the  womb,  are  condemned  for 
their  own,  not  for  another's  faultiness.  For  though  they 
have  not  at  that  time  produced  the  fruits  of  their  unrighte- 
ousness, yet  they  have  the  seed  inclosed  in  them  ;  nay,  their 
whole  nature  is  a  mere  seed  of  sin,  so  that  it  cannot  but  be 
odious  and  abominable  to  God." 
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"  And  being  so  vitiated  and  perverted  in  all  the  parts  of 
our  nature,  we  are  already,  on  account  of  that  corruption 
alone,  deservedly  held  convicted  and  condemned  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God." — Inst.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  I.  8. 

The  same  views  are  exhibited  by  President  Edwards. 
The  object  of  his  treatise  on  original  sin  was,  to  prove, 
from  the  fact  that  the  moral  character  of  man  while  unre- 
newed is  sinful,  that  there  exists  a  depravity  in  his  nature 
which  is  the  cause  of  his  exercising  those  sinful  actions,  and 
which  of  course  therefore  exists  antecedently  to  their  being 
exercised.  A  passage  from  that  work  verifying  this  state- 
ment will  be  presented  to  the  reader  under  the  next  head. 

But  if  this  depravity  thus  belongs  to  the  soul  antecedent- 
ly to  its  exercising  any  moral  actions,  can  any  reasoning  be 
necessary  to  show  that  it  must  be  a  physical  property  ?  Can 
any  one  fancy  (hat  at  that  period  any  thing  belongs  to  the 
mind  except  its  mere  substance  ?  In  what  sense  can  a 
thing,  which  by  the  definition,  is  neither  one  of  its  opera- 
tions, nor  a  property  of  any  of  its  operations,  be  imagined 
to  pertain  to  it  at  all,  unless  it  is  a  portion,  or  an  attribute  of 
its  substance  ? 

III.  From  the. fact,  that  it  is  represented  as  the  cause  or 
source  of  all  the  sinful  actions  which  mankind  exercise. 
The  representation  of  Calvin  in  the  passages  quoted  from 
him  is,  that  "it  first  makes  us  obnoxious  to  God's  wrath, 
and  ihen  produces  in  us  those  works  which  the  scriptures  de- 
nominate the  works  of  the  Jlah.''''  Nearly  the  same  ex- 
pressions are  employed  in  the  Confession  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  ;  and  similar  views  are  exhibited  by  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  whose  language  is, 

"  All  mankind  are  in  such  a  state,....that  they  universally- 
run  themselves. ...into  eternal  perdition;. ...from  which  I  infer 
that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man  is  attended  with  a 
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propensity  of  nature  which  is  prevalent  antl  efferinal  to  bucIi 
an  issue;"  and  "this  tendency.. ..does  not  consist  in  any 
particular  external  circumstances.... hut  is  inherent,  and  is 
seated  in  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  which 
they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go." — His  zcorks,  vol. 
6.  p.  139.  149. 

The  position  here  assumed,  that  depraved  actions  are  an 
effect  of  which  an  antecedently  depraved  nature  is  the  cause, 
was  thus  formally  laid  down  hy  him  as  the  foundation  of 
his  reasoning  in  his  treatise  on  original  sin,  in  proof  that 
the  nature  of  man  is  corrupt ;  and  he  accordingly  alleged 
no  other  species  xchatcvcr  of  cxidcnce  to  demonstrate  the 
depravity  of  nature,  than  the  simple  fact  that  the  actions  of 
men  are  sinful.  His  argument  ran  simply  thus  :  The  diso- 
bedience of  men  has  a  cause,  and  it  either  lies  in  ihe'n  nature, 
or  out  of  it.  But  it  cannot  lie  in  any  thing  out  of  their  na- 
ture— •'  in  any  external  circumstances."  Were  it  other- 
wise, it  is  incredible  that  amid  the  infinitely  diversified  cir- 
cumstances into  which  men  are  thrown,  they  never  assume 
such  a  modification  as  to  give  birth  to  holy  actions.  It  must 
therefore  be  "  inherent  and  seated  in  that  nature  which  is 
common  to  man."  And  if  the  nature  of  man  is  the  cause 
of  his  sinning,  it  must  of  course  be  depraved  and  odious. 
By  proving  therefore  that  all  the  actions  of  the  unregeneralc 
are  depraved,  he  regarded  himself  as  establishing  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  nature,  of  man  is  depraved.  And  by  adopt- 
ing a  plan  of  reasoning  which  in  that  manner  presented  all 
the  evidence  that  the  actions  of  men  are  sinful,  as  proof 
of  the  depravity  of  their  nature,  he  gave  the  doctrine  a  re- 
ality and  prominence  beyond  what  could  have  been  impar- 
ted by  a  thousand  mere  declarations,  and  taught  it  with  a 
plausibleness,  energy,  and  eflicacy  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  attained  by  any  other  method. 

The  following  language  is  employed  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  :  "  How,  on  any  principles  of  common 
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reasoning,  can  we  account  for  it,"  [the  fact  that  all  men  sin,j 
''  but  by  conceiving  that  man,  since  he  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator  has  contracted  a  taint,  and  that  the  re- 
view of  this  sxihllc  poison  has  been  communicated  through- 
out the  race  of  Adam,  every  where  exhibiting  incontcstible 
marks  of  its  fatal  malignity  ?"  "  Such"  [that  ail  men  are 
sinners,]  "  on  a  full  and  fair  investigation,  must  be  confessed 
to  be  the  state  of  facts  ;  and  how  can  this  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  of  some  original  taint — 
some  radical  principle  of  corriiption?  All  other  solutions 
are  unsatisfactory,  whilst  the  potent  cause  which  has  been 
assigned  docs  abundantly,  and  can  alone  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  effeci.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature  is  proved  by  the  same  mode  of  rea- 
soning as  has  been  deemed  conclusive  in  establishing  the 
existence,  and  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the  principle  of  gra- 
vitation ;  that  the  doctrine  rests  on  .the  same  solid  basis  as 
the  sublime  philosophy  of  Newton."— JfiVifr/orct's  Prac- 
tical View,  chap.  II.  sec.  I. 

The  reasoning  found  in  the  Park-Street  Lectures  on  this 
topic,  p.  12.  17,  18,  and  which  will  be  quoted  under  a  sub- 
sequent head,  proceeds  on  the  same  principle. 
.    Dr.  Woods,  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Ware,  expresses 
himself  thus  on  the  subject  : 

"  The  uniformity  of  the  fact  that  men  become  sinners 
denotes  that  it  results  from  the  settled  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, and  not  from  any  occasional  or  accidental  cause.  We 
reason  thus  respecting  things  which  uniformly  take  place 
in  the  physical  world  ;  and  why  not  in  the  moral  world  ?  If 
our  becoming  sinners  is  not  owing  to  a  steady  law  or  princi- 
ple of  our  nature,  but  to  some  accidental  cause,  we  should 
in  all  reason  expect  to  find  some  exceptions." — p.  159, 
IGO. 
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Accordingly  he  represents  the  depravity  of  man  as  *'  na- 
tural," "  innate,"  and  "resulting  from  the  original constiUi- 
//o»,"  in  the  same  sense  as  are  "  original  strength  of  mind, 
and  liveliness  of  imagination,"  a  "  disposition  to  society," 
and  "a  propensity  to  sympathy  or  compassion;"  and  as 
"  hereditary,"  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  "  resemblance 
between  children  and  parents  with  respect  to  any  properties 
of  body  or  mind." 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  reasonings  in  innu- 
merable other  volumes  on  tlie  subject  rest ;  and  is  in  short, 
it  is  believed,  that  on  which  all  the  arguments  are  founded 
that  have  ever  been  employed  to  prove  that  the  created  na- 
ture of  man  is  depraved. 

But — it  can  scarcely  now  be  necessary  to  ask — is  the  de- 
pravity here  described  a  physical  depravity  ?  Can  it  be  any 
thing  else  ?  It  being  a  quality  of  nature,  in  distinction  from 
actions  ;  that  is  of  the  snhslancc  of  the  soul,  in  distinctioa 
from  its  operations,  it  is  of  necessity  a  substantial  quality. 
It  being  the  cause  of  all  the  depraved  actions  which  men  ex- 
ercise, it  of  course  exists  antecedently  to  the  exercise  of  any 
of  those  actions  ;  that  is,  at  a  period  when  nothing  belong- 
ing to  the  soul  has  existence,  except  its  mere  substance  j 
and  must  therefore  be  one  of  its  physical  attributes. 

IV.  It  is  represented  as  being  conveyed  from  Adam  to  his 
posterity,  and  from  one  generation  of  his  posterity  to  ano- 
ther, hy  propagation,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  other  constitu- 
tional properties. 

"  We  believe  that  original  sinne  descends  unto  us  from 
Adam,  by  birth  and  ijiheritance.''^ — Aritcles  agreed  upon  at 
Marpurge,  in  1529,  by  Luther,  Mdancthon,  Zicinglius  and 
others. 

"  Man  was  at  his  first  creation  far  different  Irom  what  all 
his  posterity  are,  who  deriving  their  origin  from  him  after  he 
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had  become  corrupt,  have  contracted  from  him  an  heredi- 
tary blemish." 

"  We  thus  learn  that  the  impurity  of  parents  is  so  trans- 
mitted to  children,  that  all  without  exception  are  polluted 
by  their  origin.  Nor  can  the  beginning  of  this  pollution  be 
found,  unless  we  ascend  to  the  lirst  parent  of  all  as  to  the 
fountain.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
Adam  was  not  the  progenitor  only  of  human  nature,  but  the 
root  as  it  were,  and  that  therefore  for  a  good  reason  the  hu- 
man species  was  vitiated  by  his  corruption." 

"  It  is  not  absurd  at  all,  if  on  his  becoming  despoiled,  [of 
the  gifts  which  he  received  from  God  at  his  creation,]  nature 
was  reduced  to  nakedness  and  poverty, — if  on  his  becoming 
corrupted  by  sin,  the  contagion  crept  into  nature  ;  just  as 
from  a  decayed  root  rotten  branches  grow  which  transmit 
their  putrescence  to  the  other  smaller  shoots  that  spring 
from  them.  For  children  are  vitiated  in  the  parent  in  such 
u  manner  that  they  cause  the  corruption  of  their  descend- 
ants."—//i5/.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XV.  n—II.  Cap.  I.  6,  7. 

"  Such  as  man  was  after  the  fall,  such  children  did  he  be- 
get— corruption  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  being  de- 
rived from  Adam  to  his  posterity",  not  by  imitation,  but  by 

the  propagation  of  a  vicioKS  nature.'^'' — Resolutions  of  the  Sy- 
nod of  DorL  ill  Backus  Theol.  Diet.  Article,  Calvinism. 

"  That  the  corruption  o{ nature  is  conveyed  by  getieratioti 
seems  certain ;  for  since  nature  is  conveyed  in  that  way. 
the  sin  of  nature  must  also  come  in  like  manner." — GiWs 
Body  of  Practical  Divinity. 

"  In  Adam,  as  being  in  his  loins  when  he  thus  apostatized 
we  all  sinned  and  fell  under  condemnation  :  his  blood  was 
attainted  for  rebellion,  and  thence  thatex;*/  nature  originated. 
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from  which  all  our  personal  transgressions  proceed.^'' — ScotPs 
J^otes  on  Rom,  V, 

"  Now  here  is  ai  wonder  to  be  accounted  for — sin  tainting 
every  individual  of  Adam's  race  in  every  age,  country  and 
condition,  and  surviving  in  every  heart  all  exertions  to  de- 
stroy it.  One  would  think  this  might  prove,  if  any  thing 
could,  that  sin  belongs  to  the  nature  of  wan,  as  much  as  rea- 
son or  speech,  (though  in  a  sense  altogether  compatible  with 
blame,)  and  must  be  derived  like  other  universal  attributes 
of  our  nature  from  the  original  Tp^reni^  propagated  like  rea- 
son or  speech,  (neither  of  which  is  exercised  at  first,)  pro- 
pagated like  many  other  propensities,  mental  as  well  as  bo- 
dily,which  certainly  are  inherited  from  parents — propagated 
Ijke  the  noxious  nature  of  other  animals." 

"  If  the  phenomenon  is  not  accounted  for  in  this  easy  and 
natural  way,  so  analagous  to  that  great  law  by  which  all  ani- 
mals propagate  their  kinds  and  their  dispositions,  it  must 
remain  to  the  end  of  time  an  unsolvable  mystery." 

"  Now  if  all  men  are  born  depraved,  there  is  the  same 
evidence  that  depravity  is  propagated  from  father  to  son 
through  all  generations,  as  that  speech  or  reason,  or  any  of 
the  natural  affections  are,  (though  in  a  sense  entirely  com- 
patible with  blame.)  and  so  it  is  to  be  traced  back  equally 
with  them  to  the  original  parent.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
infants  receive  their  whole  nature  from  their  parents  pure; 
if  when  they  leave  the  duct  through  which  all  properties 
are  conveyed  from  ancestors,  they  are  infected  with  no  de- 
pravity, it  is  plain  that  they  never  derive  a  taint  of  moral 
pollution  from  Adam.  There  can  be  no  conveyance  after 
they  are  born,  and  his  sin  was  in  no  sense  the  occasion  of  the 
universal  depravity  of  the  world,  otherwise  than  merely  as 
the  iirst  example." — Park  Street  Lectures,  p.  12.  17,  18. 
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Such  is  the  manner  in  which  they  have  expressed  thena- 
selves  on  this  subject.  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  a  de- 
pravity thus  propagated  must  be  a  physical  property  or 
not ;  and  that  it  must,  few  facts  it  is  beheved,  within  the 
compass  of  our  knowledge,  are  capable  of  easier  demonstra- 
tion. 

A  depravity  thus  conveyed — it  will  be  admitted — cannot 
lie  at  all  in  the  actions  of  the  being  propagated.  The  doc- 
trine is.  that  it  is  aii  attribute  of  nature,  not  of  the  operations 
of  nature  ;  and  that  it  exists  antecedently  to  the  exercise  of 
moral  actions,  and  is  the  cause  that  those  actions  are  sinful. 
Besides,  who  ever  heard  that  actions  are  a  subject  of  propa- 
gation ?  The  perceptions,  feelings,  volitions,  of  offspring  de- 
rived from  their  parents  through  that  medium !  What  fancy 
more  ridiculous  ever  entered  the  imagination  ? 

Nor — it  will  also  be  admitted — can  it  lie  at  all  in  the  mo- 
ral hifluence  under  which  the  being  propagated  exerts  his 
actions  ;  nor  in  any  thing  else  external  to  himself.  The 
doctrine  is,  that  it  is  an  attribute  o(  himself,  not  of  any 
thing  existing  zoithout  him.  And  whoever  heard  that  the 
external  circumstances  of  children,  or  the  moral  influence 
under  which  their  voluntary  actions  take  place,  are  a  sub- 
ject of  propagation  ?  Is  it  indeed  a  fact  that  the  ignorance 
or  knowledge,  the  obscurity  or  distinction,  the  poverty  or 
affluence,  the  temptations  or  restraints,  which  mark  our  ca- 
reer through  life,  are  conveyed  to  us  through  that  channel  ? 
As,  then,  it  neither  lies  at  all  in  any  thing  external  to  the  be- 
ing propagated,  nor  in  any  of  its  actions,  it  must  of  course 
exist  entirely  within  the  being  itself — must  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  its  physical  nature. 

Nothing  manifestly  beyond  the  mere  physical  nature  can 
be  a  subject  of  propagation.  The  term  indeed  cannot  be 
employed  with  any  propriety  to  mean,  at  most,  any  thing 
more  than  the  mere  fact,  that  it  is  in  connection  with  pa- 
rental instrumentality  that  the  being  propagated  comes  into 
existence,  and  assumes  that  particular  modification,  or  re* 
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ceives  that  structure  which  forms  what  is  denominated  its 
constitution,  and  by  which  it  becomes  a  member  of  the  spe- 
cies to  which  it  belongs.  And  if  the  inlhience  it  denotes  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  to  determine  the  time  when  its  sub- 
ject comes  into  being,  and  the  species  of  physical  constitu- 
tion with  which  it  is  endowed,  it  is  of  course  expended 
wholly  on  that  constitution,  and  gives  birth  to  nothing  but 
its  physical  properties.  The  depravity  in  question,  there- 
fore, if  thus  propagated,  must  be  one  of  those  properties. 

V.  The  formal  statements  made  relative  to  the  nature  of 
this  depravity,  exhibit  the  same  views  respecting  it. 

It  is  exhibited  by  Calvin,  as  consisting  in  such  a  dete- 
rioration of  the  mind,  as  renders  it  absolutely  incapable  both 
of  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is  necessary  to  holiness, 
and  of  that  class  of  volitions  which  are  morally  excellent. 
He  regarded  the  mind  as  made  up  of  the  two  faculties  of 
anderstanding  and  will,  and  says  of  them  : 

"  I  am  pleased  with  the  opinion  commonly  held  and  de- 
rived from  Augustine,  that  by  sin  the  natural  gifts  in  man 
were  corrupted,  and  the  supernatural  extinguished." 

After  showing  that  by  the  latter  he  meant  holy  afifections, 
and  by  the  former  the  understanding  and  will,  he  proceeds: 

"  The  corruption  of  the  natural  gifts  consists  in  the  loss 
of  the  soundness  of  the  understanding,  and  the  right  state  of 
the  will ;  for  although  some  residue  of  understanding  and 
judgment  survives  together  with  will,  yet  we  cannot  call 
that  understanding  whole  and  sound,  which  is  both  weak 
and  immersed  in  thick  darkness  ;  and  the  corruption  of  the 
will  is  too  well  known.  As  indeed  reason,  by  which  man 
perceives,  judges,  and  discerns  between  good  and  evil,  is 
an  endowment  belonging  to  his  nature,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
extinguished,  but  it  is  partly  debilitated,  and  partly  corrupted^ 
So  that  it  appears  a  shapeless  ruin*   With  this  meaning  John 
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said,  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not;  which  plainly  declares  both  that  in  the  per- 
verse and  degenerate  nature  of  man  sparks  still  glitter 
which  show  him  to  be  a  rational  creature,  and  different  from 
brutes,  because  he  is  endowed  with  intellect ;  and  yet  that 
that  light  is  sulFocated  by  great  gros^ness  of  ignorance,  so 
that  he  cannot  effectually  extricate  himself." 

"  Why  does  not  [the  mind]  comprehend  that  light  [which 
shineth  in  darkness  ?]  Because  its  acumen,  quicksightedness, 
as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  God  is  concerned,  is  mere  dark- 
ness ;  for  the  Spirit  in  calling  men  darkness,  devests  them 
at  once  of  cr//  capability  o( spiritiial  understanding ^  for  which 
reason  it  is  declared  that  believers  are  born  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  man,  but  of  God  :  as 
though  it  were  said,  the  unregenerate  man  is  not  capable  of 
such  sublime  wisdom  as  to  apprehend  God  and  divine 
things,  unless  illuminated  by  the  Spirit." 

"  He,  I  say,  [that  is  carnal]  does  not  comprehend  any  of 
the  spiritual  mysteries  of  God.  Why  so  ?  because  through 
sloth  he  neglects  to  ?  No — even  if  he  endeavours,  he  cannot 
at  all ;  because  it  is  spiritually  discerned.  But  what  does 
that  mean  ?  That  these  things  being  entirely  hidden  to  hu- 
man perspicacity,  are  made  known  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Spirit  alone.'''' 

As  the  capacity  of  the  mind  for  knowledge  depends  en- 
tirely on  its  physical  nature — physical,  because  the  under- 
standing has  no  other — the  defect  here  ascribed  to  it,  is  of 
course  purely  of  that  kind. 

His  belief  in  regard  to  the  will  was,  that  though  it  is  not 
utterly  annihilated,  yet  it  has  lost  that  power  which  Adam  at 
first  possessed,  of  exercising  either  good  or  bad  volitions, 
and  become  incapable  of  any  except  those  which  are  sinful. 
His  language  is. 
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"  The  will  has  not  mdecd  perished,  because  it  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  nature  of  man,  but  it  is  so  chained  by  depraved 
lusts,  that  it  is  not  able  to  aspire  to  any  thing  ;g^o(w/." 

"  The  will  is  held  bound  in  such  a  subjection  to  sin,  that 
it  is  not  able  to  turn — much  less,  apply  itself  to  that  which 
is  good.^'' 

And  quoting  from  Augustine,  "  Man  as  he  is  corrupted  by 
the  fall  sins  indeed  voluntarily,  not  unwillingly  nor  by  com- 
pulsion— under  the  influence  of  strong  passion,  not  by  vio-. 
lent  constraint — by  the  impulse  of  his  own  lust,  not  of  ex- 
ternal force  ; — still,  such  is  the  depraviti/  of  nature,  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  be  excited  to  any  thing  but  er?7." 
—Inst.  Lib.  11.  Cap.  11.  12.  19,20.  Cap.  HI.  5. 

His  object  in  these  passages  was — not  to  teach  the  fact 
that  the  will  does  not  choose  any  thing  good — but  that  the 
voluntary  powers  are  become  so  imperfect  in  consequence  of 
the  fall,  that  they  Viva phijsically  incompetent  to  the  exercise  of 
good  volitions  ;  though  still  able  to  exert  the  opposite  class. 
This  is  manifest  from  his  language,  and  is  demonstrated  bj 
his  employing  the  fact,  that  it  is  so  chained  to  lusts  and  sub- 
jected to  sin  as  it  is  ;  that  is,  the  f;ict,  that  it  never  chooses 
any  thing  good,  to  prove  that  it  cannot  make  a  virtuous 
choice. 

He  thus  regarded  the  voluntary  powers  of  the  soul,  as 
having  participated  equally  with  the  intellectual,  in  the 
great  and  fatal  change  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall  :  a  change  which  he  imagined  left  the 
mind  capable  only  of  knowing  that  which  is  earthly,  and 
choosing  that  which  is  unholy. 

The  same  views  are  exhibited  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Catechism  and  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church: 
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^'  Being  become  wicked,  perverse,  and  corrupt,  in  all  his 
ways,  he  hath  lost  all  his  excellent  gifts  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  God,  and  only  retained  a  fexo  remains  thereof ; 
which  however  are  sufficient  to  leave  man  without  excuse." 
"  Are  we  then  so  corrupt  that  we  are  ivholly  incapable  of 
doing  any  good,  and  inclined  to  all  wickedness  ?     Indeed  we 

The  theory  of  President  Edwards  exhibits  this  depravity 
as  consisting  in  a  want  of  adaptation  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  holiness.  It  represents  human  nature  as  such  originally 
and  in  all  cases,  that — without  a  divine  influence —  it  is  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  any  act  that  is  morally  excellent,  desti- 
tute of  the  properties  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  such  an 
act,  and  incapable  therefore  of  being  made  to  exert  one  by 
any  combination  of  circumstances  whatever  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  there  must  be  a  superinduction  on  it,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  a  new  property,  before  it 
can  be  fitted  for  holiness.  These  vievvs  are  expressed  in 
the  following  quotation  : 

"  The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this  :  When  God  made 
man  at  first,  he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds  of  princi- 
ples. There  was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may  be  called  na- 
tural, being  the  principles  of  mere  human  nature,  such 
as  self  love,  with  those  natural  appetites  and  passions 
which  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  his  love  to 
his  own  liberty,  honour,  and  pleasure  were  exercised. 
These  when  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the 
fjcriptures  sometimes  call  jlesh.  Beside  these  there  were 
swjoen'or  principles  that  were  spiritual,  holy,  and  divine,  sum- 
marily comprehended  in  divine  love,  wherein  consisted  the 
spiritual  image  of  God,  and  man's  righteousness  and  true  ho- 
liness, which  are  called  in  scripture  the  divine  nature. 
These  principles  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called  supernatural, 
being  (however  concrcatcd  or  connate,  yet.)  such  as  arc 
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above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied  in,  or 
necessarily  re:?ulting  I'roni,  and  inseparably  connected  with, 
mere  human  nature,  and  being  such  as  immediately  depend 
on  man's  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  divine  com- 
munications and  inllueiices  of  God's  Spirit ;  which  tiiough 
withdrawn,  and  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles, 
human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still ;  man's  nature  as 
such  being  entire  without  these  divine  principles,  which  the 
scripture  sometimes  calls  spi?-it,  in  contradistinction  to  Jlesh* 
These  superior  principles  were  given  to  possess  the  throne 
and  maintain  an  absolute  dominion  in  the  heart.    The  other 

to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient These 

divine  principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  life,  hap- 
piness and  glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sinned  and 
broke  God's  covenant  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  su- 
perior principles  left  his  heart."  ....  For  indeed  God 
left  him, — that  communion  with  God  on  which  these  princi- 
ples depended  entirely,  ceased  ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine 
inhabitant,  forsook  the  house."  "  Therefore,  immediately 
the  superior  divine  principles  wholly  ceased :  so  light  ceases 
in  a  rooiu  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn ;  and  thus  man  was 
left  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corrvption,  and  ruin — 
nothing  but  flesh  without  spirit.  The  inferior  principles  of 
self-love  and  natural  appetite,  which  were  given  only  to 
serve,  being  alone  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course  became 
reigning  principles,  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate 
or  control  them.  The  immediate  consequence  of  which 
was  a  fatal  catastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down, 
and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dread- 
ful confusion.  .0  .  .  It  were  easy  to  show  how  every  lust 
and  depraved  disposition  of  man's  heart  would  naturally 

arise  from  this  ;jnTa//ue  original Thus  it  is  easy  to 

give  an  account  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  follow 
on  man's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one 
act  of  sin;  without  God'^s  putting  any  evil  into  his  heart,  or 
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implanting  any  bad  principle,  or  infusing  any  corrupt  taint, 
and  so  becoming  the  author  of  depravity" — [An  easy  me- 
thod indeed  to  escape  the  charge  of  teaching  that  God  in- 
troduced such  a  principle  on  man^s  fall,  by  representing 
that  it  was  implanted  there  originally,  and  was  only  kept  in 
check  by  other  constitutional  properties  which  were  upheld 
in  existence  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  and  which  vanish- 
ed from  the  constitution  on  the  cessation  of  the  Spirit's  influ- 
ence] "  Only  God's  withdrazoing  as  it  was  highly  proper 
and  necessary  that  he  should  from  rebel  man  being  as  it  were 
driven  away  by  his  abominable  wickedness,  and  man's  natu- 
ral principles  being  left  to  themselves,  this  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  his  becoming  entirely  corrupt  and  bent  on  sinning 
against  God."— H/s  Works,  vol.  6.  p.  423,  429,  430,  431. 

Two  or  three  remarks  will  show  the  conclusions  to  which 
this  theory  carries  us  respecting  the  nature  of  depravity. 

1st.  It  teaches  that  the  physical  constitution  of  man  suifer- 
ed  an  important  change  at  the  fall,  by  the  subtraction  of  a 
portion  of  the  attributes  denominated  "  superior  princi- 
ples," with  which  it  was  originally  endowed.  By  these  su- 
perior principles  the  author  undoubtedly  meant  physical  at' 
tributes  of  the  mind  ;  not  merefeelings  or  exercises.  What 
propriety  can  there  be  in  interpreting  the  superior,  more 
than  the  inferior  principles,  to  denote  actions  ?  Do  the 
iatter,  if  used  in  that  sense,  mean  unholy  actions  ?  But  they 
are  expressly  declared  to  have  been  in  man  in  innocence. 
Can  he  have  meant  to  teach  that  man  exercised  unholy 
actions  in  innocence,  or  sinned  before  tht^all  ?  Or  do  they 
mean  holy  actions  ?  Why  then  are  the\^epicted  as  essen- 
tially different  in  their  nature  from  the  superior  principles  ? 
as  destined  to  an  office  wholly  subordinate  ?  And  why  are 
they  not  also  represented  as  ceasing,  like  the  other  class, 
on  the  departure  of  the  Spirit's  influence  ?  Or  why  is  man 
declared — by  being  left  with  them  alone — to  have  beej\ 
"  lcf(  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corruption,  and  ruin?" 
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Besides,  what  is  the  propriety  of  the  statement  that  hu- 
man jiatiire  was  not  annihilated  by  the  loss  of  those  supe- 
rior principles,  if  he  only  employed  them  to  denote  actions? 
if  he  neither  believed — nor  regarded  himself  as  having 
conveyed  an  impression  to  his  readers — that  their  loss  had 
produced  any  change  whatever  in  that  nature  ?  Or  what, 
unless  they  were  regarded  as  physical  attributes,  is  the  pro- 
priety of  their  being  represented  as  implanted  in  man,  as 
truly  as  were  those  which  are  inferior ;  and  as  constituting 
"  the  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and  glory"  of  his  "  nature  .?" 

But  that  by  those  superior  principles  he  meant  physical 
attributes  solely,  and  not  mental  operations,  is  demonstra- 
ted by  his  employing  the  loss  of  those  principles  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  man  continued  to  sin  after  the  fall,  instead 
of  yielding  obedience  as  at  first;  which  were  supremely 
illogical,  had  he  used  the  term  to  denote  actions,  instead  of 
constitutional  attributes.  It  were  to  make  the  loss  of  his 
holy  actions — holy  of  course  as  they  were  exercised  antece- 
dently to  the  fall — the  cause  of  his  ceasing  to  exercise  holiness, 
and  yielding  to  the  "  predominance"  of  unholy  actions — 
if  the  "  inferior  principles"  mean  such — as  they  must.by  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation.  The  /o55ofhis  holy  actions — that 
is,  his  ceasing  to  exercise  holijiess,  the  cause  of  his  ceasing  to 
exercise  holiness  !  What  is  this  but  the  grossest  nonsense  ? 
To  verify  this  representation,  the  reader  is  desired  to  sub- 
stitute actions  in  place  of  principles  in  the  quotation,  and 
he  will  perceive  the  absurdity  such  an  interpretation  in- 
volves. But  is  this  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  Ed- 
wards considered  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  as 
made  out,  of  the  rebellion  of  mankind  ?  No  one  can  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  such  was  his  meaning.  And  if  it  was 
not,  he  must  of  course  have  employed  the  terms  to  denote 
physical  attributes  :  as  beside  its  operations,  nothing  but  its 
physical  properties  belongs  to  the  mind. 

2d.  The  theory  exhibits  the  jare^ence  of  those  principles 
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in  the  constitution  of  man,  as  necessary  in  order  to  his  being 
capable  of  exercising  holiness,  and  consequently  represents 
their  extinction,  as  rendering  him  phi/sically  incapable  of 
obedience.  This  is  seen  from  the  description  of  them. 
They  are  represented  as  far  more  excellent  in  their  nature, 
and  destined  to  a  much  more  exalted  oflice  than  those  of  the 
inferior  class,  as  constituting  "  the  s})i ritual  image  of  God" 
in  the  soul,  and  "  the  glory  of  man's  nature,"  and  as  "  given 
to  possess  the  throne  and  maintain  absolute  dominion  in  the 
heart;"  whilst  the  others  were  greatly  inferior  in  their  na- 
ture, and  formed  for  a  totally  inferior  office  ;  ''  to  be  wholly 
subordinate  and  subservient."  But  what  propriety  is  there 
in  a  delineation  that  throws  their  nature  and  destiny  so  wide 
asunder,  if  after  all  the  inferior  class  approaches  so  near  to 
the  superior,  that  no  physical  obstacle  hinders  its  ascending 
from  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  performing  the  service  for 
which  the  superior  class  was  designed  ? 

But  all  doubt  that  President  Edwards  regarded  them  as 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  constitution  physically 
competent  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  must  be 
removed  by  the  circumstance  that  he  represents  the  loss  of 
those  superior  principles,  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  subsequent 
disobedience   of  mankind  ;  a   representation   without   pro- 
priety,   unless  their    removal  from    the  constitution   was 
considered  as  having  left  it  absolutely  incapable  of  obe- 
dience.    For  if  the  surviving  portion  of  nature  were  still 
physically  adequate  to  obedience;  if  the  inferior  principles 
after  fullilling  their  own  proper  office,  were  competent  to 
discharge  the  fimctions  also  of  the  higher  class,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  extinction  of  that  higher  class  must  infallibly 
have   caused    an   universal   violation    of  the   divine   re- 
quirements; nor  that  it  actually  did.     If  nature  is  still  left 
as  truly  capable  of  yielding  obedience  as  it  was  before,  no- 
thing surely  so  far  as  that  only  is  concerned,  is  seen  but  that 
it  as  certainly  will  yield  it.     The  certainty  of  its  (!iso- 
bedience  must  be  constituted  by  something  external  to  itself; 
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namely,  those  objects  which  are  to  exert  on  it  the  influence 
under  which  it  is  to  exercise  its  various  capacities  for  action; 
or  rather  the  moral  influence  itself  under  which  it  is  to  exert 
those  capacities,  and  which  arc  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  it  acts. 

Where  then,  to  place  the  subject  beyond  controversy,  did 
President  Edwards  regard  the  certainty,  that  man  would 
sin,  as  {t/ing  ?  in  the  nature  of  the  constdulion  with  which  he 
was  left  after  the  fall,  or  out  of  it  ?  namely,  in  the  moral  in- 
fluence, which  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  that  nature, 
and  under  which  it  was  to  act  ?  Indubitably  in  that  nature, 
and  soldi/  within  it.  This  is  demonstrated  indeed  by  his 
assigning  the  stale  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  fall,  as  the 
cause  of  the  universal  rebellion  of  men.  But  beyond  this, 
it  was  the  avowed  and  sole  design  of  his  treatise  on  original 
sin,  to  establish  that  position.  His  language  is,  "  AH  man- 
kind are  in  such  a  state  .  .  .  that  they  universally  run  them- 
selves ....  into  eternal  perdition,  ....  from  which  I 
infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man  is  attended 
with  a  propensity  o{  nature  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual 
to  such  an  issue/''  And  "  this  tendency  ....  does  not 
'  consist  in  any  particular  external  circumstances,  ....  but 
is  inherent,  and  is  seated  in  that  nature  which  is  common  to 
mankind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wlierever  they  go.'' 

Accordingly  he  devoted  the  whole  work  to  the  proof  and 
vindication  of  that  doctrine. 

It  was  his  belief,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  man 
solely  that  is  the  cause  of  his  sinning,  and  that  constitutee 
the  certainty  that  he  will  continue  to  sin.  But  as  that  can- 
not be  inferred,  unless  it  is  assumed — virtually  at  least — 
that  his  nature  is  physically  incapable  of  obedience,  for  if  it  is 
actually  capable  of  it,  it  does  not  itself  constitute  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  not  obey  ;  it  presents  no  certainty  that  it 
will  not  exert  that  capacity  ; — it  is  the  representation  of  his 
theory,  that  such  a  physical  incapacity  pertains  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man. 
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It  appears  then,  according  to  this  theory,  that  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  powers  with  which  man  was  original- 
ly endowed,  was  stricken  from  his  constitution  at  the  fall ; 
that  in  consequence  of  their  eradication  his  nature  was  left 
physically  incapable  of  acting  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
will ;  and  that  it  is  this  inabihty  of  nature  to  yield  obedi- 
ence ;  or  in  other  words  its  total  adaptation  and  tendency 
to  sin,  that  constitutes  that  "  sinful  depravity"  and  "  great 
corruption  of  nature"  with  which  "  man  comes  into  the 
world."— p.  163,  161. 

But  this  depravity  is  more  commonly  represented  as  con- 
sisting in  a  disposition,  taste,  relish,  or  propensity  implant- 
ed in  the  soul,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  liking  or  disliking 
the  moral  objects  presented  to  its  view  ;  and  the  nature  of 
which  is  such,  that  sin  is  supremely  agreeable,  and  holiness 
supremely  disagreeable  to  it ;  such,  that  all  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  what  kind  or  degree  soever  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mind,  is  rendered  an  excitement  to  sin;  that  which  naturally 
tempts  to  evil  by  the  gratification  it  affords;  and  that  which 
is  adapted  to  prompt  to  holiness  by  the  aversion  which  it 
excites.  A  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this  disposi- 
tion is  described  is  presented  in  the  following  quotations  : 

"  Human  nature  must  be  created  w^ith  some  dispositions^ 
or  disposition  to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and 
to  be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and  disagrccblc ;  other- 
wise it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  incHnation  or 
will.  It  must  be  perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference, 
without  choice  or  aversion  towards  any  thing  as  agreeable 
or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any  concreated  dispositio7is 
at  all,  they  must  be  either  I'ight  or  wrong,  cither  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first 
the  highest  relish  of  those  things  that  were  most  excellent 
and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to  have  the  quickest  and  highest 
delight  in  those  things  that  were  most  worthy  of  it,  then 
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bis  dispositions  were  moraUy  right  and  amiable,  and  never 
can  be  decent  and  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he 
had  a  disposition  to  love  most  those  things  that  were  infe- 
rior and  less  worthy,  then  his  dispositions  were  vicious. 
And  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  medium  between  these." 
—Edwar(h'>   Works,  vol.  6.  p.  267,  268. 

"  If  you  mean  by  disposition,  a  taste  or  principle  that  is 
the  foundation  of  exercises," — and  it  is  that  use  of  the  term 
to  which  this  discussion  relates, — "  then  it  is  evident  that 
an  object  to  be  beloved  must  be  adapted  to  the  existing  dis- 
position. Of  course  it  had  no  influence  to  produce  it.  If 
you  admit  the  existence  of  a  taste  or  principle,  and  call  the 
object  the  motive  which  moves  the  heart  to  action,  you  will 
readily  allow  that  the  object  must  be  accommodated  to  the 
taste  before  it  can  become  a  motive  ;  that  is,  before  it  can 
be  beloved.  It  must  find  the  disposition  prepared  to  enter- 
tain it  before  it  can  move  the  heart.  A  hated  object  can 
never  be  a  motive  to  love  ;  and  a  beloved  object  finds  the 
taste  already  in  its  favour.  The  power  of  the  object  to 
become  ?i  motive  presupposes  a  disposition  in  the  heart  to 
love  it.  Of  course  it  did  not  produce  that  disposition  even 
as  a  second  cause. ...The  word  of  God  is  in  no  sense  in- 
strumental in  changing  the  disposition.  It  is  enough  to  ask 
how  can  the  motives  of  religion  be  the  instruments  of  pro- 
ducing a  new  disposition,  when  that  disposition  must  exist 
before  the  motives  can  take  hold  of  the  heart?" — Park- 
Street  Lectures,  p.  153,  154.  157. 

But  is  this  disposition  a  physical  property  ?  What  else  can 
it  be  ?  It  is  not  a  volition.  It  is  not  a  feeling  or  exercise. 
It  is  not  any  mental  operation  whatever,  nor  an  effect,  nor  in 
any  manner  a  consequence  of  any  such  operation ;  for  it 
exists,  and  must  according  to  the  representation,  before  any 
moral  feeling  or  volition  can  take  place  in  the  mind  ;  is  the 
foundation  o(  zW  such  exercises,  and  determines  their  moral 
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nature.  But  that  is  to  give  it  being  at  a  period  when  no- 
thing beside  its  physical  properties  belongs  to  the  soul. 
Trace  the  mind  up  to  the  moment  antecedent  to  its  first 
exercise,  and  can  any  thing  be  seen  or  conceived  then  to 
belong  to  it  except  its  mere  substantial  nature?  If  then 
this  disposition  is  predicable  of  it  at  that  period,  it  must  be 
exclusively  as  a  physical  attribute. 

VI.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  mankind  are  repre- 
sented as  totally  unable  to  exercise  holiness,  or  avoid  the 
commission  of  sin. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  divine  requirements  can 
be  no  better  than  mockery,  unless  a  compliance  with  them 
lies  within  our  power,  Calvin  employs  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

"  It  has  indeed  long  been  a  common  opinion  that  the  fa- 
culties of  men  are  co-extensive  with  the  requirements  of  the 
divine  law,  and  it  has  some  speciousness,  but  it  proceeds 
from  a  total  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  law.  For  those 
who  regard  it  an  egregious  crime  to  say  that  the  observance 
of  the  law  is  impossible,  insist — as  though  it  were  an  invin- 
cible argument — thatwerc  that  the  case,  thelaw  was  given  in 
vain.  They  talk  just  as  though  Paul  had  never  said  any 
thing  about  the  law.  For  what  to  them  I  piay  can  [these 
passages]  mean  ?  "  The  law  was  added  because  of  trans- 
gressions ;" — "  by  the  laAV  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ;" — '•  is 
the  law  sin  ?" — "  the  law  entered  that  the  offence  might 
abound  ?"  That  [the  law]  is  limited  to  our  strength,  lest  it 
should  be  given  in  vain  ?  Indeed,  instead  of  that,  it  was 
made  i^T  above  us,  in  orderthat  it  might  produce  a  conviction 
of  our  impotence.^''  "  If  there  had  been  only  a  mere  require- 
ment, without  any  promise,  a  trial  would  have  been  made 
whether  our  powers  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  But 
since  promises  are  connected  with  it,  which  proclaim,  not 
only  that  aid,  l)ut  that  our  whole  strength  lies  in  the  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace  ;  they  show  suiliciently,  and  more  than 
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sufficiently,  that  we  are  absolutely  unadapted, — not  to  say 
incompetent  to  the  observance  of  the  law."  "  1  deny  that 
God  cruelly  mocks  us  when  he  invites  us,  knowing  that  we 
are  totally  impotent  to  qualify  ourselves  for  his  blessing." 
And  quoting  from  Augustine — ''  God  requires  what  we  can- 
not perform,  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  we  ought  to 
seek  from  him." — Inst.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  V.  6,  7.  10. 

The  resolutions  of  the  divines  at  Dort  on  this  subject,  are 
thus  expressed  : 

"  All  men  are  conceived  in  sin,  and  are  born  the  children 
of  wrath,  unfit  for  every  good  connected  with  salvation, 
prone  to  evil,  dead  in  sin,  and  the  servants  of  sin;  and  with- 
out the  Holy  Spirit  regenerating  them,  they  neither  will  nor 
can  return  to  God,  amend  their  depraved  nature,  nor  dispose 
themselves  for  its  amendment." — Buck''s  TheoL  Dict.YoLU 
p.  110. 

The  Westminster  divines  employed  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  Man  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin  hath  wholly  lost  air 
abihty  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation;, 
so  as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  from  that  good, 
and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert  him- 
self, or  to  prepare  himself  thereunto." 

The  language  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  is, 

"  Are  we  then  so  corrupt  that  we  are  wholly  incapable  of 
doing  any  good,  and  inclined  to  all  wickedness  ?     Indeed  we 
are,  except  we  are  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    Doth 
not  God  then  do  injustice  to  man  by  requiring  from  him  in 
his  law  that  which  he  cannot  perform  ?    Mt  at  all.     For 
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God  made  man  capable  of  performing  it ;  but  man,  by  the  m- 
stigation  of  the  devil  and  his  own  wilful  disobedience,  de- 
prived himself  diUd  all  his posteriti^  of  those  divine  gifts." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  evident  that  such  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  hur.Mn  nature  derived  from  Adam,  and  such  man's 
disability  contracted  by  it,  that  without  the  special  grace  of 
God,  he  can  do  nothing  spiritually  good,  and  only  that  lohich 
is  evil.''—Giirs  Cause  of  God  and  Truth,  2d  Vol.  p.  260. 

"  All  capacity  of  delighting  in  the  holy  services  and  spiritual 
worship  of  God  is  extinct  in  every  descendant  of  Adam,  till 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  restores  divine  life  to  the 
soul  by  regeneration." — Scot^s  J\otes  on  Genesis  III. 

The  following  quotation  from  Smalley's  sermon  on  moral 
inability,  expresses  an  opinion,  openly  avowed  by  many,  and 
furnishes  a  specimen  of  the  language  which  is  often  heard 
«n  the  subject: 

"  Some  account  for  God's  suspending  our  salvation  upon 
impossible  conditions,  and  condemning  men  for  not  doing 
what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  do,  by  observing  that  we  lost 
our  power  by  the  fall.  Our  present  weakness  and  blindness 
was  brought  upon  us  as  a  righteous  punishment  for  the  dis- 
obedience of  Adam;  and  God,  they  say,  has  not  lost  his  right 
to  command,  because  man  by  his  own  folly  and  sin,  has  lost 
his  ability  to  obey." 

These  declarations  are  made  expressly  in  relation  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  man.  And  can  any  one  fail  to  sec 
that  those  who  penned,  and  those  who  have  adopted  them, 
inculcate  the  existence  of  a  physical  depravity  ?  They  ex- 
plicitly allirm  that  men  are  totally  destitute  o( pozocr  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  divine  will.  Of  course  that  zvant  of  pow- 
er is  the   sole  cause  of  their  disobedience.     There  is  no 
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room  for  the  intervention  of  a  ynoral  cause,  when  nothing 
whatever  depends  on  the  will.  But  what  is  that,  but  in  the 
most  absolute  manner  to  make  a  defect  in  their  physical 
constitution  the  cause  of  their  disobedience  ? 

To  confine  the  remark  to  the  authors  of  these  quotations. 
No  one  surely  can  doubt  from  these  and  other  passages  pre- 
sented from  their  works,  that  they  regarded  this  depravity  as 
the  cause  of  every  sin  which  mankind  commit.  They  re- 
present all  sin  as  being  produced  by  it.  But  they  here 
expressly  declare  that  the  nature  of  the\v  phi/sical  constitu- 
tion is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  the 
course  which  God  has  prescribed  to  them  in  his  law ;  or  to 
make  any  approximation  toward  it.  What  is  this  but  mak- 
ing the  nature  of  that  constitution  the  cause  of  ail  their 
sins  ?  that  is,  making  it  that  very  depravity  to  which  the 
production  of  their  sins  was  before  ascribed.  And  are  not 
these  remarks  equally  applicable  to  all  who  employ  similar 
language  on  the  subject  ? 

VII.  As  an  obvious  result  from  these  views,  it  is  held 
that  no  kind  whatever  nor  degree  of  moral  influence  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind,  can  lead  them,  or 
have  any  tendency  to  lead  them  to  exercise  holiness. 

"  If  man  is  dead  in  the  moral  sense,  that  is,  has  lost  all 
principles  of  true  virtue  entirely,  he  is  as  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  means  as  to  their  bringing  him  to  life  again, 
as  one  that  is  dead  in  the  natural  sense.  Moral  means  can 
only  work  upon  such  moral  principles  as  they  find  to  work 
upon.  They  cannot  produce  a  new  nature,  new  principles 
of  action,  any  more  than  natural  means  can  make  new  life 
for  themselves  to  work  upon  in  a  dead  carcase.  Cultiva- 
tion and  manuring  may  make  a  bad  tree  grow  and  bear 
fruit  after  its  kind,  but  can  never  make  a  thorn  bear  figs,  or 
a  bramble  bush  grapes.  Let  what  means  will  be  used,  so 
long  as  the  tree  is  evil,  the  fruit  will  be  so  likewise.     If 
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mankind  have  lost  the  mopal  innage  of  God  entirely,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  nothing  short  of  a  neto  creation  can  restore 
it  to  them.  If  they  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  the 
quickening  them  must  be  an  instance  of  the  working  of 
God's  mighty  power  in  a  supernatural  manner,  like  that 
of  raising  Christ  from  the  dead.  And  without  a  work  of 
this  kind,  whatever  means  are  used  with  them,  they  will 
never  have  the  least  spiritual  life  or  real  holiness." — 
Stnalleyh  S€7"mon  on  Katural  Ability. 

This  doctrine  is  exhibited  in  still  bolder  relief,  and  incul- 
cated with  greater  plausibility  and  energy,  in  the  language 
and  reasonings  commonly  employed  respecting  the  "  old 
disposition."  The  statements  and  arguments  in  regard 
to  it  not  only  represent  it  as  utterly  impossible  that  any 
species  or  degree  of  moral  influence  should  excite  men  to 
the  exercise  of  holiness;  but  as  totally  impossible  that 
it  should  not  produce  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  Some 
passages  expressing  these  views  have  already  been  quoted. 
The  following  may  be  added. 

"  But  if  the  heart  of  sinners  is  depraved,  if  they  hate  the 
true  character  of  God  in  whatever  form  it  appears,  they 
will  hate  it  the  more  the  more  it  is  seen,  and  light  so  far  from 
abating  will  only  rouse  the  enmity  to  stronger  action. ...But 
motives  have  no  influence  to  produce  a  new  disposition  in 
either  sense  of  that  word — least  of  all  can  they  produce  that 

heavenly  temper  which  is  wrought  in  Regeneration But  if 

the  carnal  mind  is  hostile  to  the  true  God,  it  will  hutc  him 
the  more  the  more  he  is  seen  ;  and  light  (as  at  the  Last  Day) 
will  only  rouse  the  enmity  to  stronger  action.  To  use  light 
then  as  an  instrument  to  cure  the  disposition,  is  like  using 
oil  to  extinguish  fire." — Park-Street  Lectt(res,p.  118.  156, 
157. 


This  is  undoubtedly  good  reasoning,  if  the  obstacle  to 
be  overcome  is  purely  physical ;  but  not  otherwise.  It 
proceeds  entirely  on  the  ground  that  this  disposition  is  such, 
that  a  moral  influence,  from  its  nahire,  is  not  at  all  adapted 
to  remove  it.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  it  is  believed  no 
agency  of  motives  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  vo- 
luntary powers,  no  matter  to  what  extent  it  is  carried,  nor 
what  modification  it  assumes,  can  have  any  tendency  to 
subvert  it.  But  what  is  that  but  a  complete  definition  of  a 
merely  physical  attribute  ?  What  more  can  be  said  of  any 
property,  over  the  existence  of  which  the  will  can  exert  no 
influence,  and  has  no  jurisdiction  ?  If  a  moral  influence, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  wholly  unadapted  to  change  this 
disposition  ;  if  from  its  nature  a  physical  agency  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  a  change  in  it ;  must  it  not  be  solely  be- 
cause it  is  a  merely  physical  property  ? 

But  to  tr}'  the  question  more  closely.  It  will  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  cause  that  no  moral  influence  can  change  the 
disposition,  is  either  a  want  of  adaptation  in  the  nature  of 
that  influence  to  produce  the  change  ;  or  else  a  deficiency 
in  its  degree.  But  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  in  question, 
do  not  allow  that  it  is  the  latter  :  They  expressly  teach, 
that  advance  it  to  any  degree  of  strength  whatever  within 
the  compass  of  possibility,  and  still  it  cannot  excite  men  to 
the  exercise  of  holiness,  nor  make  any  approximation  to- 
ward it;  nor  even  fail  of  producing  directly  the  opposite 
effect.  But  if  it  is  the  former,  then  the  ground  of  that 
want  of  adaptation  must  be,  that  the  disposition  is  a  phy- 
sical, instead  of  a  moral  attribute,  and  therefore  requires 
a  physical  agency  to  effect  any  change  in  it. 

Or  in  other  words  :  the  cause  that  no  moral  influence  can 
produce  a  change  of  the  disposition  is,  either  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mind  is  such,  that  it  is  destitute  o{  di  physical  ca- 
pacity for  that  class  of  volitions  which  is  morally  excellent, 
and  therefore  a  moral  influence  has  no  adaptation  to  produce 
such  volition-;  in  it,  any  ni<>rc  than  it  has  in  brutes,  or  any 
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thing  else  totally  incapable  of  them ; — and  will  the  friends 
of  the  doctrine  in  question  admit  that?  it  is  precisely  what 
they  are  regarded  as  teaching: — or  else  the  mind  has  all  the 
physical  capacity  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  such  volitions; 
and  the  cause  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  exercise  them,  is 
simply,  an  impossibility  of  bringing  suck  a  degree  of  moral 
influence  to  bear  on  it,  as  is  necessary  to  lead  it  to  exert 
that  capacity.  A  capacity  lodged  in  the  mind  of  man, 
which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  should  ever  be  brought 
into  exercise  !  How  then  is  its  exisience  proved  ?  Who  can 
discover  the  existence  of  what  can  never  be  made  to  deve- 
lop itself?  God  has  endowed  every  one  of  his  moral  crea- 
tures in  this  world  with  a  capacity  which,  with  all  his  in- 
finite resources  of  contrivance  and  execution,  he  can  never 
in  a  single  instance  bring  into  exertion!  Has  God  then 
given  powers  which  are  beyond  his  control  ?  What  is  this 
capacity  ?  The  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  which 
the  friends  of  the  subject  in  question  have  so  often  employed 
themselves  in  annihilating  ?  But  no  one  surely  will  feel  in- 
clined to  adopt  this  side  of  the  alternative.  It  can  never  be 
believed  that  God  has  communicated  powers  which  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  bringing  into  exercise.  It  must  then 
be  admitted  that  if  such  an  attribute  as  the  disposition  in 
question  exists  in  the  human  mind,  its  nature  must  be  purely 
physical. 

VIII.  If  a  moral  influence  is  thus  entirely  unadap ted  to  lead 
men  to  the  exercise  of  holiness,  it  follows,  as  an  obvious  con- 
sequence, that  the  renovation  of  the  heart  is  caused  by  a 
purely  physical  agency,  and  is  itself  nothing  more  than  a 
physical  efiect.  Accordingly  it  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the 
system  under  consideration,  that  the  regenerating  agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  is  solely  of  that  kind,  and  is  employed 
solely  in  producing  a  physical  change. 

"  The  divine  operation  in  regeneration  of  which  the  new 
heart  is  the  effect,  is  immediate  ;  or  it  is  not  wrought  by  any 
means  as  the  cause  of  it ;  but  by  the  immediate  power  aad 
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energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  called  a  creation ;  and  the 
divine  agency  in  it  is  as  much  without  any  medium,  as  in 
creating  something  from  nothing.  Men  are  not  regenerated 
in  the  sense  in  vvliich  we  are  now  considering  regeneration 

by  light,  or  by  the  word  of  God That  operation  which 

changes  the  evil  eye  to  a  single  eye  cannot  be  by  means  of 
light,  but  must  take  place  antecedent  to  any  light,  or  any 
influence  or  effect  that  can  be  produced  by  it." — Hopkimi' 
System  of  Divinity,  Vol.  l.p.  536. 

"  The  Calvinist  tells  you  that  the  heart  is  so  depraved 
that  it  will  not  improve  divine  influence  till  it  is  changed ;  that 
it  stubbornly  resists  all  light  and  motives  till  it  is  forced  to 
submit ;  that  the  moral  Ruler  has  as  much  occasion  to  sub- 
due it  by  strength,  as  an  earthly  king  to  quell  by  force  his 
rebellious  subjects ;  and  that  the  simple  history  of  the 
change  is,  that  God  makes  his  people  willing  in  the  day  of 

his  power The  decisive  question  is,  was  the  power  [by 

which  regeneration  was  produced]  applied  to  the  motives  to 
open  a  passage  for  themselves— or  to  the  heart  to  open  a 
passage  for  them?  Let  the  event  declare;  the  heart  was 
new  before  the  motives  entered.  As  then  the  change  in 
question  is  effected  neither  by  mechanical  causes,  nor  by 
the  influence  of  motives,  it  is  not  brought  about  by  any  of 
the  laM^s  of  nature,  and  of  course  is  supernatural.  An 
effect  mav  be  supernatural  which  is  produced  by  a  second 
cause,  if  that  cause  is  above  nature,  for  instance  an  angel ; 
but  the  one  under  consideration  is  not  only  supernatural,  but 
immediate  ;  or  if  not  altogether  immediate  because  there 
was  such  an  antecedent  as  the  presentation  of  motives,  yet 
immediate  in  the  sense  in  which  those  effects  were  which 
followed  the  extension  of  Moses'  rod,  the  blast  of  trum- 
pets before  the  walls  of  Jericho,  the  voice  of  Ezekiel  in  the 
valley  of  dry  bones,  the  application  of  clay  to  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  the  antecedent  had 
no  such  influence  as  belongs  to  a  second  cause  in  nature, 
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for  instance  to  fire  as  the  agent  in  consuming  a  building  ; 
but  every  body  sees  that  the  power  was  as  immediately  ex- 
erted as  though  no  antecedent  had  taken  place.  In  the  same 
sense  the  pozcer  which  changes  the  heart  is  immediate,  act- 
ing through  no  second  cause  ,•  producing  its  eirect  by  no  in- 
strument  Regeneration  is  the  formation  of  the  eye,  but 

light  is  necessary  to  actual  vision." — Park-Street  Lectures, 
p.  141,  145.  158,  159.  176. 

The  reader  perceives  these  passages  deny  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  employs  a  moral  influence,  or  any  means  whaicver 
in  regenerating  the  mind,  and  represent  the  change  as  ac- 
conjplished  solely  and  directly  by  the  divine  energy — by  an 
immediate  act  of  Almighty  power  on  the  soul ;  and  there- 
fore by  an  agency  in  the  strictest  sense  physical. 

But  is  the  change  produced  merely  a  physical  effect  ? 
Unquestionably.  Why  is  a  physical  agency  employed,  un- 
less the  effect  to  be  produced  is  solely  of  the  same  nature  ? 
The  regenerating  influence  must  be  employed  either  in  ef- 
fecting a  change  in  the  physical  constitution,  or  else  simply 
ill  exciting  the  soul  to  an  exertion  of  the  attributes  with 
which  it  was  before  endowed.  If  it  is  only  the  latter,  why  is 
the  immediate  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  instead  of  second 
causes,  necessary  to  accomplish  it  ?  Are  there  no  second 
causes  in  existence,  or  can  none  be  created,  which  can  be 
brought  to  art  on  the  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lead  it 
to  exert  all  its  attributes  ? — to  exhibit  every  capacity  of  its 
nature  ? 

But  to  subject  the  question  to  a  more  thorough  or- 
deal. It  must  1)0  admitted  that  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  regeneration  is  employed  either  in  effecting  a 
change  in  the  physical  constitution,  or  else  in  simply  pro- 
ducing an  act  or  operation  of  the  constitution  which  before 
existed.  But  the  theory  under  consideration  explicitly  de- 
nies that  it  is  employed  in  producing  the  latter.  It  repre- 
sents the  eflijf't  produced  as  being  a  "  new  disposition."" 
which  i<  •■•  ffif  fuiiriddllun'^  of  the  '•  exercises"  of  the  mind. 
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and  necessarily  exists  antecedently  lo  the  exercise  of  any 
holy  act.  The  language  of  the  Park-Street  Lectures — and 
it  undoubtedly  expresses  the  views  generally  held  on  the 
subject — is,  '*  Though  the  Word  of  God  in  the  shape  of 
motives  has  an  important  use  in  occasioning  the  exercises 
of  the  ne-co  heart,  it  is  in  no  sense  instrumental  in  changing 
the  disposition.^^  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  can  see 
no  instrumentality  in  truth  to  create,  or  increase,  or  con- 
tinue the  new  disposition.     In  the  regulation  of  that  poioer 

truth  has  none  of  the  influence  of  a  second  cause It  may 

then  be  asked,  why  should  a  second  cause  intervene,  which 
has  no  influence  ?  if  divine  power  produces  the  whole  ef- 
fect, why  couple  itself  with  a  powerless  cause  ?  These 
questions  would  be  unanswerable  if  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  create  and  continue,  and  increase  the  new  dis- 
position ;  but  there  are  viacs  and  affections  and  acts  of  the 
xodl  and  motions  of  the  body  to  be  produced,  or  the  disposi- 
tion is  utterly  useless.  In  the  production  of  all  these,  both 
in  their  beginning  and  in  all  the  degrees  of  their  increase, 
truth,  when  it  finds  the  disposition  favourable,  has  the  pro- 
per influence  of  a  second  cause."...."  At  the  time  of  con- 
version" [which  is  represented  as  a  consequence  of  regene- 
ration j  "  the  truths  of  the  word  are  the  instruments  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  thoughts  which  fill  the  understanding,  all  the 
motions  of  the  heart,  the  will  and  the  body  ;  and  are  the  in- 
struments therefore  of  producing  the  whole  of  that  turning 
which  the  term  imports." — p.  156.  172.  175- 

The  most  specific  and  palpable  distinction  is  tlnis  made 
between  the  new  disposition,  which  is  represented  as  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  regenerating  influence;  and  all  the 
holy  exercises  oi  the  mind  of  what  kind  soever  they  arc. — 
The  former  exists  antecedently  to  the  latter,  and  is  (he 
source  or  "^ozfcr"  from  which  they  spring,  and  is  caused 
by  the  immediate  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  without  the  co- 
operation of  any  means  : — whilst  "  the  truths  of  the  word 
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are  the  instruments  of  producing  the  whole"  of  the  latter, 
whether  they  are  "  thoughts  of  the  understanding,"  or  "■  mo- 
tions of  the  heart,  the  will  or  the  body."  .  .  And  it  is  this 
distinction  between  the  new  disposition,  and  all  holy  exer- 
cises, which  the  ordinary  use  of  the  terms  regeneration  and 
conversion  denotes  ;  the  former  being  employed  to  designate 
the  etfect  produced  by  the  regenerating  influence ;  and  the 
latter  the  first  holy  exercises  which  take  place  in  the  mind, 
and  which  are  considered  as  the  consequences  of  regenera- 
tion. As  then,  according  to  this  representation,  the  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  regeneration  does  not  produce  any 
operation  of  mind  whatever,  it  remains  that  it  must  be  em- 
ployed simply  in  producing  a  change  in  the  physical  consti- 
tution. 

That  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  theory  under  consider- 
ation, is  to  be  inferred  moreover  from  the  views  it  exhibits 
of  the  nature  of  depravity.  As  depravity  is  represented  as 
consisting  in  a  physical  incapacity  for  holiness — regene- 
ration, by  which  the  mind  is  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  holy 
actions,  will  of  course  be  exhibited  as  consisting  in  such  a 
change  of  the  physical  constitution  as  makes  it  capable  of 
holiness. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  modes  in  which,  it  is  believed,  the 
doctrine  of  a  physical  depravity  is  taught.  It  is  now  time 
to  pause,  and  cast  the  eye  back  over  the  ground  which  has 
been  traversed,  and  collect  the  result.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  depravity  of  mankind  is  represented  as  an  attribute  of 
nature,  in  distinction  from  actions ;  as  existing  in  the  mind 
antecedently  to  its  exercising  any  actions  ;  and  as  being  the 
cause  that  all  its  moral  exercises  are  sinful, — as  being  con- 
veyed from  parents  to  children  by  propagation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  constitutional  properties;  as  consisting  in 
a  want  of  adaptation  in  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  that  class 
of  exercises  which  are  morally  excellent ;  and  consequently, 
as  being  such,  that  it  renders  men  utterly  incapable  of  holi- 
ness ;  such  that  no  moral  influence  has  any  power  or  ten- 
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dency  to  lead  them  to  it ;  and  finally  such,  that  it  is  by  pro- 
ducing a  change  in  their  physical  constitution,  that  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  tits  them  for  acting  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
will.  What  then  is  the  result  ?  Can  any  doubt  remain  that 
those  who  make  these  representations,  inculcate  the  exis- 
tence oi ^  physical  depravity  ?  Can  it  be,  after  all  this,  that 
the  idea  that  such  a  doctrine  is  taught  is  a  mere  illusion  ? — 
a  gratuitous  freak  of  the  imagination  ?  What  can  be  required 
to  make  out  a  demonstration  that  such  a  doctrine  is  incul- 
cated ?  Declarations, — w^hich  according  to  the  just  meaning 
of  language  must  denote  such  a  doctrine  ?  The  passages 
quoted  contain  an  abundance  of  such.  Formal  definitions — 
which  if  any  regard  is  had  to  the  proper  force  of  their  terms, 
to  the  great  principles  on  which  they  rest,  or  to  the  results 
which  they  authorize,  cut  off  the  possibility  of  their  in- 
volving any  other  meaning  ?  The  reader  has  been  presented 
With  a  multiplicity  of  such.  Arguments, — whose  whole 
force  and  propriety  depend  on  the  existence  of  such  a  de- 
pravity ?  Such  is  the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  rea- 
soning which  has  been  en)ployed  on  the  subject  by  the  theo- 
logicalworld,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  prevailed  antecedently.  What  farther  evidence 
can  be  necessary  ? 

Is  it  said  ?  "  But  those  who  make  these  representations, — 
and  it  was  true  also  of  their  predecessors, — hold  and  incul- 
cate doctrines  totally  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of 
this."  Admitted.  Such  doctrinesare  indeed  scattered  thickly 
over  the  pages  of  their  works,  and  form  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  their  creed  ;  and  thanks  be  to  God  for  it — they  are 
the  redeeming  principle  of  their  system,  and  what  has  drawn 
down  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  their  ministry,  and  made  it 
the  instrument  of  so  much  good  to  the  world.  But  the 
question  is  not  at  all,  whether  they  do  not  believe  and  teach 
other  doctrines  subversive  of  this  ;  but  whether  they  do  not 
inculcate  this  doctrine,  whether  the  passages  which  have 
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been  quoted,  by  the  just  principles  of  interpretation  do  not 
necessarily,  not  to  say  exclusively,  involve  it :  wLctlier  it 
does  not  constitute  the  very  substance  and  soul  of  their 
common  declarations,  statements,  and  reasonings  respecting 
the  subject  ?  If  such  is  the  character  of  their  arguments, 
definitions  and  language,  the  thing  attempted  to  be  made 
out  is  demonstrated.  Their  believing  and  teaching  other 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  this,  no  more  proves  that  they 
do  not  inculcate  this,  than  their  inculcating  this  proves 
that  they  do  not  teach  any  thing  contradictory  to  it.  The 
sole  thijjii;  in  controversy  is,  what  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
their  language  on  the  subject  ?  what  are  the  results  to  which 
their  detinitions,  and  the  great  principles  on  which  their 
reasoning  depends  inevitably  carry  us  ?  And  can  any  one 
doubt  what  those  results  are  ? 

But  is  it  said  ?  ''  Thosewhoare  regarded  as  inculcatingthe 
doctrine  in  question,  do  not  view  their  system  as  authorizing 
the  conclusions  which  that  doctrine  involves."  Grant  that  it  is 
so.  Doesit  thence  followthat  it  docs  notauthorize  those  con- 
clusions .'  Do  men  never  hold  and  teach  doctrines  fraught, — 
without  their  perceiving  it — with  the  subversion  of  many 
other  important  points  of  their  behef  ?  Do  they  never  reason 
upon  principles,  which,  if  followed  up  legitimately,  would 
force  them  to  results  from  which  they  would  recoil  with  sur- 
prise and  alarm  ?  But  if  those  whom  this  controversy  impli- 
cates do  not  perceive,  that  according  to  their  method  of  ex- 
hibiting the  depravity  of  nian,  it  isaphysical  attribute;  do  they 
see  that  it  certainly  is  no^''  see  and/ee/ with  that  calm  and  com- 
plete conviction  which  the  light  oi demonstration  produces, 

that  the  doctrine  as  they  treat  it  cannot  involve  any  thing  of 
that  nature  !  and  that  it  adjusts  itself  entirely  to  all  the  other 
articles  of  their  faith  ?  How  then  is  it  that  when  called  on 
to  vindicate  their  representations,  they  so  often  content 
themselves  with  the  reply  ?  "  We  do  not  pretend  to  reason 
on  the  subject.  We  find  the  doctrine  which  we  teach  in  the 
scriptures,  and  know  therefore  that  it  is  true."     Such  is  un- 
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sistency of  thc/r  views  with  the  word  of  God.  an  object 
simply  of  belief,  not  o{ perception  ;  a  thing  taken  for  granted 
— not  ascertained  ? 

But  is  it  said  Z  "  Be  it  so  that  the  depravity  of  mankind 
is  virtually  exhibited  as  a  physical  attribute — still  the  error 
is  not  inculcated  in  such   a  manner  as  to  be  extensively  im- 
bibed, and  productive  of  any  very  considerable  evil.     Its 
injurious  tendency  is  intercepted  by  the  truth  with  which  it 
is  intermingled."     Is  it  so,  then,  that  truth  commands  the 
conviction  and  approbation  of  men  so  much  more  readily 
than  error?  and  even  that  truth  which  is  most  adapted  to 
humble  and  alarm  them,  and  which  comes  to  them  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  virtual  denial  by  tiieir  religious  in- 
structors— more  readily  than  errors  which  are  inculcated 
as  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  are  adapted  to  release  them 
from  the  ungrateful  feelings  of  blame  and  obligation  ?     But 
what  are  facts  ?     If  the  truths  taught  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  in  question  entirely  intercept  the  injurious  in- 
fluence it  is  adapted  to  exert,  how  is  it  that  among  those  on 
whom  it  is   inculcated,  so  many  are  found  who  have  a  va- 
riety of  views  and  impressions  which  directly  involve  this 
doctrine  ?     Whence  is  it,  that — the  testimony  of  their  con- 
sciousness notwithstanding — the  opinion  has  found  its  way 
into  the  creeds  of  so  many  myriads,  that  mankind  are  in 
every  sense  absolutely  unable  to  yield  any  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God  ?     Whence  is  it,  that  in  certain  sections  of  the 
church  so  much  displeasure  and  denunciation  have  been  ex- 
cited, when  it  has  been  taught,  that  men  can  exercise  holi- 
ness ?  that  so  far  as  capacity  is  concerned  no  obstacle  to  it 
whatever  exists  ?     Whence  is  it,  that  when  the  doctrine  is 
advanced,   that  as  it  regards  their  physical  constitution, 
mankind  are  not  depraved,  corrupted,  nor  infected  with  any 
thing  that  renders  them  obnoxious  to  the  divine  disapproba- 
tion, it  is  viewed  as  contradicting  and  subverting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  scriptures  respecting  the  character  of  men  ? 
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From  what  cause  is  it  so  common  a  fact,  that  persons  dur- 
ing the  period  of  inquiry  and  conviction  which  precedes 
their  renovation,  are  perplexed  to  reconcile  their  obliga- 
tions to  comply  with  the  Gospel,  with  their  need  of  the  re- 
generating influence    of  the   Divine   Spirit  ?      And    how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  among  the  perceptions  which  flash 
upon  their  eye  in  that  decisive  moment  when  they  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  God  in  his  true  character,  and  the  feeimg 
spreads  over  them  that  he  is  righteous,  and  they  are  vile  ; — 
one  of  the  most  prominent  is,  that  they  are,  and  always  have 
been  perfectly  able  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will  ? 
Is  it  irrational  to  regard  these  and  other  facts  of  a  kindred 
nature,  as  the  consequences  of  the  inculcation  of  the  doc- 
trine in  question  ?     Are  they  not  the  eftects  which  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  doctrine  ?     Are  they  not  known  to  ex- 
ist very  extensively,  and  to  be  productive,  in  at  least  many 
instances,  of  highly  injurious — not  to  say  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences ?     But  the  unhappy  influence  with  which  the  in- 
culcation of  the  doctrine  must  be  fraught,  will  be   made 
more  satisfactorily  apparent   by  glaiicing  at  some  of  the 
considerations  which  show  it  to  be  untrue. 
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PART  SECOND. 


Proofs  that  the  Doctrine  is  Erroneous, 

It  may  perhaps  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  agitate  the 
question,  whether  the  reasonings  employed  to  sustain  these 
views  of  the  depravity  of  mankind,  are  valid  and  satisfacto- 
ry ;  or  to  present  a  formal  array  of  argument  to  show  the  er- 
roneousness  of  the  views  themselves  ?  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, the  discussion  will  not  be  without  interest  nor  utility  : 
not  only  from  the  conclusions  to  which  it  will  lead  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  those  reasonings,  and  from  the  stronger 
light  in  which  it  will  place  the  impropriety  and  injurious 
tendency  of  inculcating  the  doctrine ;  but  also  from  its 
bearings  on  the  views  which  are  to  be  presented  at  the  close, 
of  the  work. 

I.  The  great  argument  employed  to  sustain  the  doctrine 
is  founded  on  the  sinful  actions  of  mankind.  But  their  unit- 
ing in  a  course  of  transgression  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
do,  does  not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  defect  in 
their  physical  constitution  rendering  them  incapable  of  obe- 
dience. The  existence  of  such  a  defect  cannot  be  inferred 
from  their  conduct,  at  any  rate,  unless  their  actions  are  uni- 
versally disobedient.  But  it  is  admitted  that  multitudes, 
beyond  computation — namely,  all  who  are  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God — do,  in  innumerable  instances,  act  in  confor- 
mity to  the  divine  will.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is  first  proved, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  wrought  a  change  in  the  physical 
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iSonstiliUions  of  all  those  who  ever  act  obediently,  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  change  in  their  conduct — their  uniting  in 
transgression  to  such  an  extent  as  they  do,  no  more  proves 
the  universal  existence  of  such  a  defect  in  their  physical 
nature,  than  their  uniting  in  obedience  to  such  an  extent  as 
they  do,  demonstrates  their  universal  exemption  from  such 
a  defect.     But  has  it  ever  been  proved  that  such  a  change 
is  actually  wrought  in  the  constitutions  of  those  who  are 
renewed  ?     Can  it  be  proved  ?    do  the  Scriptures  intimate 
any  thing  of  that  nature  ?     Is  there   any  thing  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  God's  children  demonstrating  it  ?     Is  there  a 
single  fact  within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge  from 
which  it  can  be  legitimately  inferred  ?     But  if  no  evidence 
whatever  exists  that  such  a  change  is  ever  effected,  what 
proof  is  furnished  by  the  disobedience  of  mankind,  that  their 
nature  universally,  while  unrenewed,  is  totally  incapable — 
from  a  physical  defect — of  acting  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
will  ?     What  evidence  appears,  but  that  they  have  precisely 
the  same  capacity  for  obedience,  antecedently  to  regenera- 
tion, as  afterwards  ;  but  that  the  capacity  which  they  exert 
in   violating   the  law  of    God,  is    identically   that  which 
they  exert  in  acting  in  conformity  to  it  ?    Unless,  therefore, 
it  is  first  demonstrated,  that  that  portion  of   the  actions 
of  mankind  which  are  obedient   is   not   exercised    by   a 
physical  nature  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  exerts  those 
actions  which  are  disobedient ;    it  is  assuming  the  thing  to 
be  proved,  to  allege  the  disobedience  of  men,  as  demon- 
strative evidence  that  the  nature  of  man  universally,  while 
unrenewed,  is  physically  incapable  of  exercising  holiness. 

But  the  principle  on  which  the  argument  proceeds  carries 
us  farther.  Until  it  is  proved  that  a  change  is  wrought  in 
the  constitution  of  all  those  who  ever  yield  any  obedience, 
we  are  not  only  not  authorized  to  infer  from  the  disobedience 
of  men,  that  their  physical  nature  is  infected  with  a  depra- 
vity, which  renders  them  incapable  of  holiness;  orwhich  is 
the  same  thing,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  disobedience.; 
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but  we  are  bound  by  all  the  lawi  of  just  philosophy,  not  t« 
make  such  an  inference.  Why  should  we  infer  the  existence 
of  a  thing  of  which  not  a  particle  of  evidence  is  perceived  ? 
We  cast  our  eye  over  the  great  family  of  man,  and  sec  that 
of  the  endless  multiplicity  of  actions  which  they  every  hour 
exert,  one  portion  are  violations  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
other  compliances  with  it.  Now,  there  not  being  a  shred  of 
proof  discerned  within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  but 
that  the  physical  constitution  of  those  who  transgress  the  di- 
vine law,  is  precisely  like  theirs  who  act  in  conformity  to 
it, — but  that  theirs  who  have  been  regenerated,  is  identi- 
cally such  as  it  was  antecedently  to  their  regeneration, — are 
we  not  imperatively  required  by  every  legitimate  rule  of 
philosophizing,  to  regard  the  constitutions  of  all,  as  being — 
so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned — entirely  alike  ?  In 
other  words — to  esteem  that  as  being  truly  the  fact,  which 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  is  such  ?  and  therefore 
entirely  to  reject  the  doctrine  that  it  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  physical  nature  that  mankind  sin  ?  If  not 
— if  even  on  those  subjects  which  most  intimately  concern 
our  well-being — we  are  authorized  to  give  the  rein  to  fancy, 
and  pronounce  things  to  be  true  or  otherwise  as  caprice 
happens  to  dictate,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain 
us — there  is  surely  an  end  to  all  reasoning,  and  the  distinc- 
tions between  right  and  wrong,  which  have  been  imagined 
to  be  immutable,  are  annihilated. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  the  great  argument 
from  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
corruption  of  their  nature, — a  physical  depravity,  which  is 
the  cause  of  those  sinful  actions,  assumes  the  thing  to  be 
established,  and  is  wholly  without  force. 

II.  A  subordinate  or  auxiliary  argument  to  sustain  the* 
doctrine,  is  founded  on  the  connection  between  the  first 
transgression  of  Adam,  and  the  disobedience  of  men.  But 
this  is  obviously  dependent  entirely  for  its  propriety  on  the 
correctness  of  the  former,  and  fails  with  that.     For  if  the 
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unholy  actions  themselves  of  mankind  do  not  demonstrate 
nor  present  any  evidence  that  they  are  physically  depraved, 
the  fact  that  their  exercising  those  actions  is  a  consequence 
of  the  fall,  surely  cannot.  If  the  manner  itself  in  which 
they  act,  furnishes  nothing  to  sustain  the  doctrine,  will  any 
one  imagine  the  mere  occasion  of  their  acting  in  that  manner 
can  present  any  thing  for  its  support  ? 

It  is  believed  the  reader  must  be  satisfied,  that  no  proof 
is  furnished  by  the  actions  of  men,  that  their  physical  con- 
stitutions are  depraved.  Let  their  actions  then  be  thrown 
from  the  view,  as  having  no  connection  with  the  question  ; 
and  whence  can  it  then  be  proved,  that  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  fall,  all  his  posterity  have  derived  from  him  a  phy- 
sical depravity  /  Can  any  one  see  that  such  a  depravity 
pertains  to  the  human  constitution  ?  But  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  acts  ?  which  has  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry. 
Does  the  volume  of  Revelation  teach  the  existence  of  such 
a  depravity  ?  Where  ?  But  this  question  demands  a  sepe* 
rate  consideration. 

III.  Another  auxiliary  argument  is  founded  on  the  decla* 
rations  of  the  sacred  volume  respecting  men.  Of  these 
there  are  two  classes.  One  which  represents  men  as  Irakis- 
gressing  the  divine  law.  This  is  easily  disposed  of;  for  if 
the  unholy  actions  themselves  of  men  are  no  evidence  that 
they  arc  physically  depraved,  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  merely  represent  them  as  exercising  those  actions, 
of  course  are  not.  The  other  class  consists  of  such  as  the 
following  :  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  The  decision  in  regard  to 
this  is  equally  at  hand.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  passages  is  such,  that  the  Most  High 
treats  mankind  in  them  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with 
that  in  which  he  treats  them  in  other  parts  of  his  word. 
How  then  does  he  treat  them  in  other  parts  of  his  word  ?  as 
though  a  defect  existed  in  their  physical  constitutions  by 
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which  they  are  rendered  totally  incapable  of  exercising  any 
of  those  actions  which  his  law  prescribes  ?  Is  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  treats  them  in  requiring  them  to  exert 
those  actions? — in  pronouncing  them  supremely  guilty? — in 
expressing  the  most  awful  indignation  at  them  ? — in  threat- 
ening to  inflict  on  them  the  most  appalling  punishment  for 
not  complying  with  his  requirements  ?  Will  any  one  from 
these  passages  venture  to  affirm  that  he  does  not,  in  his  mo- 
ral administration  at  large,  conduct  toward  mankind  as  be- 
ing precisely  such  creatures  as  they  are  ?  that  he  has  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  legislation  over  them  which  has  no  niore 
adaptation  to  their  nature  than  it  has  to  that  of  brutes  and 
inanimate  objects  ?  But  let  the  Spirit  of  truth  decide  the 
inquiry.  "  It  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath, and  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not."  But  if  this  is  the  great 
principle  on  which  the  Most  High  proceeds  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  laws,  it  is  manifest  that  mankind  possess  all  the  pow- 
ers necessary  to  the  performance  of  every  action  he  re- 
quires them  to  exercise.  As  then  the  Most  High  in  all  the 
measures  of  his  administration  proceeds  on  the  ground  that 
mankind  possess  all  those  powers,  it  cannot  be  that  in  the 
passages  to  which  this  argument  relates,  he  treats  them  as 
though  entirely  destitute  of  them.  What  then  is  the  mean- 
ing of  those  passages  ?  Certainly  not  that  men  Are  physical- 
ly unable  to  exercise  holiness  ;  but  simply  that  they  do  not 
choose  to. 

It  may  be  added,  moreover,  as  none  can  have  failed  to 
observe,  nor  to  hear  offered  in  explanation  of  these  pas- 
sages, that  the  use  here  ascribed  to  the  terms  to  which 
the  discussion  relates,  is  common  in  regard  to  other  subjects, 
and  is  understood  with  as  little  difficulty  as  when  they  are 
employed  with  any  other  meaning. 

These  arguments,  it  is  believed,  involve  all  which  are 
ever  employed  to  support  the  doctrine  under  consideration; 
and  they,  the  reader  perceives,  are  but  diflbrent  forms  of 
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one,  founded  on  the  sinful  actions  of  men.  Having  seen 
that  the  doctrine  has  never  been  proved  to  be  true ;  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  some  of  the  considerations  which  show 
it  to  be  erroneous. 

IV.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  conscience. 
The  mind  is  so  formed,  that  it  never  feels  blame  for  not 
acting  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is  conscious  it  has  no  power 
to  act.  That  feeling  never  springs  up  in  it,  except  for  ac- 
tions which  it  has  a  conviction  it  was  able  to  avoid.  Do  the 
blind  ever  feel  blame  for  not  seeing  ?  Is  it  not  absolutely 
impossible  that  they  should  ?  and  that  any  others  should  in 
analagous  circumstances  ?  The  great  principle  then  on 
which  all  the  operations  of  conscience  proceed  is,  that — so 
far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned — capacity  is  the  founda- 
tion and  measure  of  obligation  ;  that  a  being  is  guilty  for  vio- 
lating a  law, — so  far  as  this  question  goes — simply  because 
he  was  able  to  avoid  its  violation.  Reader,  suppose  in  or- 
der to  convince  you  of  the  fact,  the  Most  High  were  to 
require  you  to  create  a  material  object.  You  violate  the 
command.  Why?  I  have  not  the  requisite  power,  you 
reply,  to  comply  with  it.  But  you  are  to  blame.  Not  at 
all,  you  answer.  What  is  the  reason  ?  Because  I  am  not 
able  to  create  such  an  object.  I  revere  my  Creator,  and 
desire  to  do  his  will,  but  this  act  is  totally  beyond  the  sphere 
of  my  capacity :  Is  there  a  being  who  does  not  see  that  my 
decision  is  right  ?  But  look  at  the  reason  that  you  feel  per- 
fectly blameless.  It  is  simply  because  the  act  lies  above 
your  power.  Let  the  requisite  power  be  thrown  into  your 
constitution,  and  you  will  instantly  feel  to  blame  for  not  ex- 
ercising it.  The  result  then  is,  God  has  formed  the  minds  of 
men  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  feel  to  blame  for 
not  doing  any  thing  but  what  they  are  conscious  they  arc 
able  to  do. 

What  now  is  the  bearing  of  this  great  fact  on  the  subject 
in  controversy  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  indisputable  that 
mankind  do — at  least  in  innumerable  instaiKes — feel  guilty 
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for  not  obeying  the  law  of  God.     It  is  demonstrated,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  perfectly  conscious — whatever  their 
creed  may  be — of  being  able  to  obey  it.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine  in  question  teaches,  that  from  a  defect  in  their 
physical  constitution,  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  exercise 
a  single  act  which  the  law  of  God  requires.     Whose  testi- 
mony then  is  to  be  regarded  as  true  ?     That  conscience  de- 
cides as  it  does,  is  the  work  of  God.     Are  its  decisions  er- 
roneous ?     Has  God  formed  the  mind  in  such  a  manner  * 
that  it  cannot  feel  to  blame  when  it  ought?  that  it necessa-  * 
rily  exculpates  when  it  should  condemn  itself?  that  its  de-  • 
cisions  therefore  must  inevitably  be  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  rights  ?     Are  those  to  whom  this  controversy  relates           \ 
prepared  to  adopt  such  conclusions?  If  not — if  what  the 
human  mind  proceeds  upon,  in  all  its  feelings  of  blame,  be  a 
fact — that  men  are  completely  able  to  act  in  compliance           %\ 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  divine  law  ;  then  it  follows 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  depravity,  which  represents       *  ; 
them  as  wholly  incapable  of  obedience,  is  entirely  errone-          • 
ous. 

V.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Most 
High  conducts  toward  mankind  in  his  moral  administration. 
This  topic  has  already  been  partially  considered  ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  farther  attention.  ^ 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  God  conducts  toward  mankind 
as  being  precisely  such  creatures  as  they   are.      If  not,  tr 

where  is  his  justice  or  wisdom  ?  Is  there  any  wisdom  or 
justice  in  treating  beings  as  though  they  were  essentially 
different  from  what  they  are  ?  Is  there  any  goodness  or 
rectitude  in  imposing  laws  on  brutes  which  are  adapted  only 
to  men  ?  or  on  men,  which  are  adapted  only  to  the  ener- 
gies of  archangels  ?  God,  then,  who  is  infinitely  benevo- 
lent, just,  and  wise,  treats  all  mankind,  as  being  in  regard  to 
their  physical  nature,  precisely  such  as  they  are.  How 
then  does  he  conduct  toward  them  in  his  moral  govern- 
ment ?    As  though  they  were  absolutely  destitute  of  ail  ca" 
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pacity  wlmtever  for  acting  in  conformity  to  his  require- 
ments ?  as  though  they  were  under  no  obhgation  to  yield 
him  any  obedience?  as  though  they  stood,  and  must  for- 
ever stand  exculpated  from  all  blame  for  not  complying 
with  the  injunctions  of  his  law.  No  answer  surely  caji  be 
necessary  to  these  inquiries.  Inasmuch  then  as  mankind 
are  treated  by  the  Most  High  in  the  requirements  and  sanc- 
tions of  his  moral  government,  as  though  they  possessed 
all  the  power  requisite  for  the  course  of  action  which  his 
law  prescribes  ;  they  do  in  fact  possess  that  power.  The 
doctrine  in  question,  therefore,  which  denies  it  to  them,  is 
erroneous. 

VI.  If  the  doctrine  in  controversy  were  true,  it  would 
lead  to  the  most  appalling  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  divine 
administration.  This  topic  is  partially  involved  in  the  two 
preceding  arguments,  but  demands  a  remark  or  two  more. 

If  such  a  depravity  as  the  doctrine  describes,  exists  in  the 
minds  of  men,  theirviolations  of  the  law  of  God  are  of  course 
unavoidable.  They  are  events  over  which  their  wills  have 
no  preventive  control.  Their  constitutions  are  incapable 
of  any  other  moral  action  than  that  which  is  a  transgression 
of  the  divine  law.  They  cannot  escape  sinning,  but  by 
ceasing  to  act.  But  if  such  is  the  state  of  things,  what  con- 
clusions are  to  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  divine  govern- 
ment? Is  it  indeed  totally  unadapted  to  the  nature  of  man? 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  elicit  from  him  a  course  of  ac- 
tion of  which  he  is  utterly  incapable?  Are  its  penal  sanctions 
unrighteous  ?  and  their  infliction  in  this  world  and  the  next 
undeserved?  In  short,  is  it  neither  characterized  by  grace, 
wisdom,  nor  even  justice  ?  Those  whom  the  discussion 
implicates,  will  undoubtedly  recoil  from  such  results,  with 
as  much  energy  as  others.  They  must  then  pronounce  the 
doctrine  they  inculcate  to  be  erroneous. 

VII.  If  the  doctrine  were  true,  and  the  reasonings  em- 
ployed to  sustain  it  sound,  they  would  lead  us  to  expect  that 
men,  on  being  regenerated,  would  exercise  uninterrupted 
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obedience  to  the  divine  will.  The  doctrine  represents  the 
cau.^e  ol"  their  (iisohedience  antecedently  to  renovation,  as 
lying  entirely  within  themselves  ;  and  consisting  in  such  a 
structure  of  tlicir  nature — denominated  "  a  depraved  dis- 
position," that  every  motive  brought  to  bear  on  them  must 
infallibly  propel  theift  to  sin, — that  they  are  physically  in- 
capable of  any  other  species  of  action  under  a  moral  in- 
fluence than  that  which  violates  the  law.  Of  course,  when 
regeneration  takes  place,  that  defect  is  removed  from  their 
constitution,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  "  new  disposition" 
precisely  opposite  in  its  nature.  How  happens  it  then  that 
after  this,  they  do  not  uninterruptedly  exercise  holiness  ? 
If  the  reasonings  in  regard  to  the  old  and  new  disposition 
are  correct,  there  can  no  longer  exist  any  foundation  in  their 
constitutions  for  tudioly  ailcctions  ; — nothing  on  which  mo- 
tives can  act  as  incentives  to  sin, — every  species  of  moral 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  them  nuist  infallibly  lead  them 
to  the  exercise  of  holiness.  They  in  short  become  physi- 
cally incapable  of  any  other  kind  of  action.  But  are  they 
so  in  fact  ?  Are  modern  believers  perfectly  holy  ?  Were 
the  Reformers  ?  Was  Peter  or  David  ?  If  not,  the  doctrine 
which  goes  to  represent  them  as  such  cannot  be  correct. 

Vlll.  On  the  whole  then  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  de- 
pravity in  question  does  not  pertain  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion, but  that  it  cannot.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
man's  being  capable  of  sinning,  without  his  being  at  the  same 
time  equally  capable  of  obedieiice.  To  sin  is  to  violate  an 
obligation  ;  but  as  has  been  shown — no  obligation  to  obey  a 
law  can  exist,  any  farther  than  the  capacity  necessary  to  a 
compliance  with  its  injunctions  is  possessed. 

But  perhaps  even  those  whom  the  discussion  most  inti- 
mately concerns,  will  regard  it  as  unnecessary — admitting 
that  they  have  in  fact  inculcated  the  doctrine  in  question — 
to  employ  a  formal  array  of  reasoning  to  prove  it  to  be  er- 
roneous ; — w  ill  claim  that  they  cannot — at  least  as  a  body — 
be  imagined  to  have  held  it — discerning  all  the  results  (o 
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which  it  is  adapted  to  carry  them  ; — that  when  separated 
from  the  contradictory  points  of  beliefwith  which  it  has 
been  associated,  and  from  the  plausible  but  erroneous  rea- 
sonings under  which  it  has  lurked,  a/id  which  have  shrouded 
much  of  its  real  character,  and  turown  over  it  the  aspect  of 
truth  ; — when  disentangled  from  this  factitious  drapery,  and 
presented  in  all  the  inherent  and  revolting  deformity  with 
which  it  is  truly  fraught, — they  reject  it  with  as  much  energy 
of  feeling  as  others  can.  The  conviction  is  cherished  that 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact ;  and  it  yields  high  satisfaction, 
both  from  the  favourable  light  in  which  it  places  their  views 
in  inculcating  the  doctrine,  and  from  the  pledge  it  gives  that 
they  are  prepared  to  go  along  entirely  in  the  ado}»tion  of 
the  conclusions  which  are  now  to  be  drawn,  and  which  re- 
sult from  what  has  been  estabhshed. 
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PART  THIRD. 


Scriptural  Views  respecting  the  J^ature,  Condition,  and  Cha- 
racter of  Mankind  as  Moral  Agents, 

I.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  man  on  his 
coming  into  being,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  which  of 
itself — every  thing  else  being  thrown  out  of  consideration — 
lays  any  foundation  of  a  certainty  what  kind  of  actions  he 
will  exercise  when  placed  under  a  moral  influence  :  nothing 
from  which  it  can  be  infallibly  inferred  that  he  will  exercise 
sin  instead  of  holiness,  or  holiness  instead  of  sin ;  nor 
which  can  even  present  any  more  probabiUty  of  bis  assum- 
ing the  one  character  than  the  other. 

This  results  from  his  having  precisely  the  same  capacity 
for  exercising  the  one  species  of  actions,  as  the  other* 
Possessing  identically  the  same  capacity  for  obedience  as 
for  transgression,  can  any  one  imagine  that  by  simply  look- 
ing at  his  capacity,  any  certainty  or  probability  can  be  dis- 
cerned of  his  exercising  the  one,  rather  than  the  other  ? 
Can  a  given  capacity  for  sin  constitute  any  certainty  or 
probability  that  sin  will  be  exercised  any  more  than  pre- 
cisely the  same  capacity  for  holiness  forms  a  certainty  or 
probability  that  holiness  will  be  exercised  ? 

Or  to  approach  the  point  through  a  different  avenue. 
No  depravity,  corruption,  taint,  nor  any  other  defect  what- 
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ever  of  that  nature,  pertains  to  the  constitution  of  nnan, 
rendering  him  physically  incapable  of  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  divine  will,  or  making  his  committing  sin  in  any  senile 
an  infallible  result.  Nothing  whatever  exists  in  it  theicfore 
which  mnst  by  a  necessity  of  its  nature  prove  a  cauac  of 
sin  ;  nothing  then  which  of  course  operates  to  ihe  produc- 
tion of  sin  ;  nothing  therefore  which  constitutes  a  tendency 
to  sin  ;  nothing  then,  in  short,  which  forms  any  more  cer- 
tainty or  probability  tUdit  he  will  exercise  that  species  of 
actions  which  is  evil,  than  that  which  is  morally  excel- 
lent. 

If  any  thing  pertained  to  his  constitution  which  of  itself 
— every  thing  else  being  excluded  from  consideration — 
formed  a  proper  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
sin,  instead  of  yielding  obedience,  it  would  constitute  pre- 
cisely the  defect  which  the  doctrine  that  has  been  discuss- 
ed ascribes  to  him;  and  carry  along  with  it  all  the  revolting 
conclusions  which  that  doctrine  goes  to  authorize. 

But  this  the  reader  perceives,  is  after  all,  nothing  more 
than  the  question  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  man.  The 
medium  through  which  such  a  defect  would  operate  to  pre- 
vent his  exercising  holiness,  must  of  course  be  that  of  in- 
capacitating him  for  that  species  of  action.  If  it  left  him 
with  precisely  the  same  capacity  for  obedience  as  for 
transgression,  then,  as  before  remarked,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  discover  any  more  certainty  or  probability  of  his 
assuming  the  one  character  than  the  other. 

Nothing  then  pertains  to  the  physical  nature  of  man 
which  of  itself  presents  any  certainty  or  probability  in  what 
manner  he  will  act,  when  placed  under  a  moial  intluencc. 
It  has  no  tendency  whatever  one  way  or  the  other;  nothing 
partaking  in  any  sense  of  depravity,  corruption,  or  guilt,  or 
making  any  approximation  toward  them ;  nothing  which  is 
in  any  sense  oUcusive  to  God  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  him  ;  as  free  from  every  odious  delect, 
and  as  completely  the  object  of  his  complacency  as  were 
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the  physical  constitutions  of  the  first  pair  when  created — 
as  are  the  natures  of  angels. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that 
which  is  ordinarily  inculcated;  but  there  can  be  no  medium 
between  it,  and  that  which  ascribes  to  man  a  depravity  ren- 
dering him  physically  incapable  of  exercising  any  holiness. 
If  his  physical  nature  has  no  depravity  in  it,  there  can  be 
nothing  in  it  which  necessarily  tends  to  sin:  if  nothing 
evil  pertains  to  it,  it  cannot  but  be  an  object  of  God's  com- 
placency. 

And  if  any  other  proof  of  it  were  necessary,  is  it 
not  presented  by  the  consideration  that  God  creates  the 
physical  constitution  of  every  individual  of  the  human  fami- 
ly? Is  it  said  ?"  Mankind  ever  since  the  tirst  pair  come 
into  existence  hy  propagation,  and  it  takes  place  by  the 
laios  of  nature  that  their  constitutions  are  such  as  they  are." 
But  are  those  second  causes  fraught  with  omnipotence  and  in- 
dependence? and  are  they  the  voluntary  authors  of  these  ef- 
fects? Is  he  a  mere  idle  spectator  of  the  events  which  take 
place  in  connexion  with  their  agency  ?  Besides,  who  created 
those  second  causes  ?  Is  not  God  as  truly  and  directly  the  au- 
thor of  all  these  effects,  as  though  those  causes  never  inter- 
vened' Nothingsurelybut  the  purest  atheism  canever — per- 
ceivingtheresultswhichit  legitimatelyinvolves — think  of  to- 
lerating any  other  doctrine.  God  therefore  creates  the 
physical  nature  of  every  individual  of  the  great  family  of  man, 
and  makes  it  precisely  what  it  is.  Can  any  reasoning  then  be 
necessary  to  show  that  nothing  can  pertain  to  it  that  is  of  it- 
self evil  ?  nothing  but  what  is  entirely  an  object  of  his 
complacency  ? 

II.  Mankind  are  as  able  in  all  instances  to  exercise  those 
acts  which  the  divine  law  designates  as  their  duty,  as  to  ex- 
ercise those  which  are  violations  of  that  law. 

This  results  from  there  not  being  anything  in  theirphysical 
constitutions  which,  of  itself,  hasany  more  tendency  to  sin  than 
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to  holiness, — orwhich  constitutes  any  more  likelihood  of  their 
exercising  the  one  species  of  action,  than  the  other.  If 
their  natures  have  nothing  in  them  which  of  itself  gives  them 
any  more  tendency  to  sin,  than  to  hohncss,  nor  constitutes 
any  more  probability  of  their  exercising  the  one  species  of 
action  than  the  other,  they  of  course  can  have  no  more 
adaptation  to  the  exertion  of  sinful  actions  than  those  which 
are  holy  ;  and  therefore  no  more  capacity  for  the  one  than 
the  otlier.  The  various  attributes  with  which  they  arc  en- 
dowed and  which  constitute  their  nature, — so  far  as  this  dis- 
cussion go^ — can  be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  powers  of 
moral  agency, — a  simple  capacity  for  moral  action,  without 
any  consideration  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  Every  pro- 
perty lodged  in  their  constitutions  must  he  as  completely 
adapted  to  be  exerted  in  compliance  with  the  divine  law, 
as  in  violation  of  it ;  and  of  course  as  capable  of  being  ex- 
erted in  the  one  kind  of  action  as  the  other. 

Further  proof  of  this  great  fact  is  seen  : 
1st.  In  the  consideration,  that  the  Most  High  in  all  the  mea- 
sures ofhis  moral  administration,  proceeds  upon  it  as  a  fact  that 
mankind  are  completely  capable  of  exercising  all  the  actions 
whichheprescribestothem.  Inrequiringthem toactinagiven 
manner,  he  treats  them  as  possessing  all  the  capacity  neces- 
sary for  acting  in  that  manner.  There  is  no  medium  there- 
fore between  ascribing  to  them  that  capacity,  and  charging 
his  government  with  being  totally  unsuited  to  their  nature  ; 
that  is,  denying  that  it  bears  the  marks  either  of  perfect 
knowledge,  benevolence,  or  even  justice. 

2d.  In  the  consideration  that  all  the  operations  of  con- 
science proceed  on  it  as  a  fact  that  men  are  perfectly  able 
to  fulfil  every  obligation  which  they  violate.  The  principle — 
so  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned — on  which  all  its  feel- 
ings of  blame  take  place  is,  that  a  being's  capacity  to  obey 
a  law,  is  the  foundation  and  measure  of  his  obligation  to 
obey  it.  Let  an  act  be  required  of  men  which  they  are 
conscious  lies  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  powers, — 
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to  comply  with  the  requirement,  as  they  are  of  performing 
the  act  itself.  A  complete  capacity  for  discharging  all  their 
obligations  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  mankind  ;  or  it 
must  be  denied  that  either  the  law  of  God,  or  the  operations 
of  conscience,  present  any  expression  of  what  tlicir  obliga- 
tions are.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  medium  between  the 
ascription  to  them  of  such  a  capacity,  and  the  denial  that 
there  is  any  known  standard  of  obligation,  or  ascertained 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

III.  All  the  sin  of  man  lies  in  his  exerting  a  nature — good 
in  itself — in  a  wi-ong  manner. 

If  nothing  whatever  of  evil  exists  in  his  physical  nature, 
it  follows  of  course  that  every  thing  of  that  kind  pertaining 
to  him,  must  lie  exclusively  in  the  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
erts that  nature. 

Or  to  go  farther  :  No  species  of  the  feelings  or  affections 
of  man,  whose  foundation  is  laid  in  his  physical  constitution, 
isin  itself — without  any  consideration  of  the  mannerinwhich 
it  is  indulged — of  course  and  necessarily  sinful ;  but  his  sin 
lies  in  his  exercising  affections — in  their  kind  good — in  a 
wrong  manner.  If  nothing  exists  in  his  constitution  which 
in  itself — all  otherconsiderations  being  set  aside — constitutes 
^tendency  to  sin  j  then  of  course  no  foundation  whatever 
can  exist  there  'of  any  species  of  affection  which  is  ne- 
cessarily sinful ;  and  therefore  no  species  of  the  affections 
which  he  exercises — without  any  regard  being  had  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  exercised — is  in  itself  and  necessarily 
sinful.  Thus,  for  example,  that  species  of  affection  deno- 
minated desire,  is  not  of  course  and  necessarily  sinful :  it 
may  be,  and  sometimes  is  holy ;  it  is  sinful  only  when  exer- 
cised in  a  particular  manner  :  love  is  not  of  course  and  ne- 
cessarily sinful :  it  may  be  and  sometimes  is  holy  :  it  is  sin- 
ful only  when  exercised  in  a  particular  manner :  and  so  of 
the  other  affections. 
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This  proposition — a  single  remark  it  is  "believed  must 
convince  every  one — expresses  a  great  fact  with  which  all 
are  famihar,  and  on  which  all  proceed  in  their  decisions  re- 
specting the  moral  nature  of  actions.  When — without  any 
designation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affection  is  exer- 
cised— it  is  simply  announced  that  a  being  exercises  desire, 
love,  aversion,  hatred,  fear,  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  or  any  other 
species  of  affection,  of  which  a  foundation  exists  in  the  con- 
stitution of  man  ;  does  any  one — with  oidy  that  fact  before 
him — feel  competent  to  draw  any  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  moral  nature  of  the  exercise  ?  Does  not  the  complete 
conviction  exist  in  every  mind  that  at  that  point  nothing 
whatever  is  known  respecting  it;  that  nothing  whatever 
can  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  it,  until  it  is  seen  in  what 
precise  mode  the  affection  is  exerted?  But  why  does  this 
take  place,  but  because  it  is  intuitively  seen  that  it  does  not 
follozv,  of  course  and  necessarily,  that  a  being  sins  who  ex- 
ercises desire,  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  any  other  kind  of  affec- 
tion which  has  its  foundation  in  the  physical  constitution  ? 
that  it  is  felt  that  all  those  affections  may  be  exercised  in 
compliance  with  the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  in  violation  of  it? 
and  that  their  moral  nature  depends  entirely  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  indulged  ? 

Such  is  indubitably  the  fact ;  and  accordingly  the  law  of 
Cod,  in  delineating  the  obligations  of  men,  invariably  pro- 
ceeds on  it  as  a  fact.  It  never  prohibits  absolutely — in  all 
cases  whatsoever — the  exercise  of  any  of  the  species  of  af- 
fection which  have  their  foundation  in  the  physical  consti- 
tution,— such  as  desire,  love,  hatred,  fear,  joy, — but  em- 
ploys itself  solely  in  delineating  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  exerted  ;  that  is,  designating  the  objects  to- 
ward which  they  are  to  be  exercised,  and  the  degrees 
to  which  they  are  to  be  carried.  Its  language  is,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God;"  here  is  an  object  toward  which 
the  alfcction  is  to  be  exercised  ; — "with  all  thy  heart ;" — 
and  here  the  degree  to  which  itjs  to  be  carried  ; — "  and  thy 
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neighbour  as  thyself;" — and  here  another  objcet,  with  the 
limit  to  which  the  atlection  is  to  be  cherished  toward  it. 
"  Love  not  the  zvorld,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world  ;" — that  is  supremely,  "  for  every  creature  of  God 
is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving."  "  Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the  ^oor/." 
"  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  lean  not  to 
thine  own  understanding.''^  "  Fear  not  them  [supremely] 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but 
ratlier  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell."  And  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  every  precept 
in  the  sacred  volume  relating  to  the  afFections  proceeds. 

These  views  are  farther  conhrmed  by  the  fact,  that  there 
are  many  affections  which  may  be  lawfully  and  virtuously 
cherished  to  a  certain  extent,  but  which  beyond  that  be- 
come sinful.  Thus  for  one  to  love  himself  as  his  neigh- 
bour, is  authorized  by  the  law  of  God ;  but  to  love  one's 
self  supremely  is  the  height  of  sin.  In  like  manner  to 
gratify  hunger  and  thirst  to  a  certain  point  is  temperance, 
but  beyond  it  becomes  gluttony  and  drunkenness. 

As  then  none  of  the  kinds  of  affection  which  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  man  is  fitted  to  exercise,  are  from  their 
nature — without  any  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  exerted — necessarily  sinful,  it  follows  that  his  sin 
lies  exclusively  in  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises 
them. 

IV.  The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  depravity  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  physical  constitution ; — it  relates  ex- 
clusively to  the  actions  of  man,  and  simply  expresses  the 
fact,  that  while  unrenewed,  he  never  exercises  holiness  :  or 
in  other  words,  that  while  left  without  the  renovating  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  the  moral  actions  which  he  ex- 
erts, are  violations  of  the  divine  law. 

This  is  not  more  manifestly  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tions which  have  already  been  established,  than  it  is  with 
every  passage  in  the  word  of  God  that  relates  to  the  subject. 
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Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  sacred  volume,  and  he  will  see 
that  the  only  mode  in  Avhich  it  delineates  the  character  of 
man,  is  that  of  stating  the  manner  in  which  he  acts.  Its 
language  is,  "  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
[is]  only  evil  continually."  "  There  is  none  righteons,  no 
not  one.  There  is  none  that  understandcth,  there  is  none 
that  seekcth  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way  ; 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable  ;  there  is  none  that 
c^oeiAgOod,  no  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  ; 
[breathes  out  putrescence  and  contagion ;]  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips  ;  [their  language  is  fraught  with  the  deadliest  malice  ;] 
whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursiyig  and  bitterness  /  their  feet  are 
swift  to  shed  blood ;  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways; 
and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known  ;  there  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  ei/es."  "  Being  filled  with  all  unright- 
eousness, fornication,  wickedness,  covctousness,  maliciousness, 
full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ;  whisperers, 
backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud^  boasters,  invent- 
ors of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  understand- 
ing, covenant  breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable^ 
unmerciful.^'* 

The  reader  perceives  that  not  one  of  these  expressions  has 
any  relation  whatever  to  ihe  physical  constitution  of  the  soid; 
they  are  employed  exclusively  in  describing  the  course  of 
conduct  which  man  pursues,^the  species  of  actions  which 
he  exerts.  And  such  is  the  fact  with  all  others  in  the  sacred 
volume  having  any  reference  to  the  subject.  Such,  indeed, 
must  necessarily  be  the  fact;  for  as  the  word  of  God  pre- 
scribes nothing  whatever  as  a  duty,  but  actions,  it  of  course 
cannot  designate  any  thing  else  than  actions  as  a  violation 
of  obligation. 

Is  it  said?  "  The  scriptures  represent  the  heart  as  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.'"  But  what  is  it 
to  bo  deceitful  ?     Anv  thinj:  nl^c  (inn  to  exercise  deceit/ 
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Can  a  being  be  called  deceitful,  who  has  never  rxcrclsedany 
deceit  ?  And  ii"  not,  can  any  one  be  denominated  so  for 
any  other  reason  (ban  because  he  has  exercised  it?  And 
what  is  it  to  be  desperately  wicked  ?  Any  thing  else  tlum 
to  exercise  excessive  wickedness  !  That  passage  then  and 
all  others  of  the  sanae  kind,  do  nothing  more  than  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  nian  acts. 

The  scriptural  doctrine  of  depravity,  then,  relates  solely 
to  the  actions  of  man — not  at  all  to  his  physical  nature. 

Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  the  fact  is  far  otherwise  with 
at  least  the  great  mass  of  the  theological  works  relating  to 
the  subject  with  which  the  world  abounds,  whose  pages  pre- 
sent so  much  respecting  a  "  depravity  and  corruption  of 
nfl/i«'c," — '•  a  nature  that  cannot  but  be  odious  and  abomi- 
nable to  God"  antecedently  to  any  of  its  actions, — "an 
odious  and  detestable  tendency/  of  nature  that  is  prevalent 
and  effectual"  to  sin, — and  a  "  vicious"  ^^disposition  which 
is  the  foundation'''^  of  all  sinful  exercises  ? 

V.  Temptation  is  the  sole  cause  of  man's  sinning. 
This  results  ofcoursetrom  what  has  been  established,  if  no- 
thingexists  in  his  physical  nature  which—contemplated  apart 
from  the  moral  inlluence  brought  to  bear  on  him^ — goes  at  all 
to  determine  in  what  manner  he  will  act  in  regard  to  his  obli- 
gations, it  must  of  necessity  be  determined  entirely  by  that 
moral  influence  :  and  that  that  influence  leads  to  transgres- 
sion instead  of  obedience,  must  result  of  course  from  its  be- 
ing on  the  whole  a  temptation  to  sin,  instead  of  au  induce- 
ment to  holiness.  It  is  the  intervention  of  temptation  sole- 
ly that  turns  the  scale.  Were  that  excluded,  the  whole 
course  of  moral  action  would  be  in  conformity  to  the  law  of 
God. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  It  is  demonstra- 
ted by  every  consideration  that  has  any  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject. Can  any  one  imagine  a  being  to  sin,  without  being 
under  any  temptation  to  it  ?  or  for  any  other  reason  than 
because  he  is  tempted  to  it  ?  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct 
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without  any  inducement  whatever  ?  Is  it  not  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  suppose  a  being  to  exert  volitions  without  any 
motives  ?  But  to  glance  at  two  or  three  of  the  considera- 
tions which  verify  these  views  : 

1st.  It  will  be  adu^itted,  that  every  moral  act  of  the  mind 
is  exerted  towards  an  object.  Desire,  love,  hatred,  and 
other  affections,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  their  existence, 
up  to  their  termination  in  finished  action,  are  never  exerci- 
sed except  toward  some  specific  object  lying  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  It  is  settled,  then,  that  the  reason  that  the 
mind  voluntarily  exercises  its  allcctions  toward  that  specific 
class  of  objects  which  it  does,  and  toward  no  others,  is,  that 
those  are  the  objects,  and  no  others,  that  come  under  its  no- 
tice. It  cannot  desire,  love,  or  hate  an  object  which  does 
not  pass  within  the  range  of  its  perception. 

But  it  is  e([ualiy  certain,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  injiuenct 
those  objects  exert  on  the  mind,  that  it  voluntarily  exercises 
its  affections  toward  them,  in  the  manner  it  does.  It  will 
be  admitted,  that  the  mind  never  exercises  desire,  or  com- 
placency toward  any  objects  but  those  which  yield,  or  have 
yielded  it  enjoyment,  or  w  hich  it  perceives,  or  imagines  it 
perceives  are  adapted  to  3ield  it  enjoyment ;  nor  on  the 
other  hand,  is  ever  indiirerent  or  averse  to  any  objects  but 
those  which  it  has  ascertained  do  not,  or  which  it  imagines 
are  not  adapted  to  afford  it  enjoyment,  or  at  least  to  such  a 
degree  as  other  objects.  But  that  being  the  fact,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  it  has  experienced,  or 
perceived,  or  imagined  it  pcixeivcd  in  regard  to  those  ob- 
jects, that  it  voluntarily  exercises  its  affections  toward 
them  in  the  manner  in  which  it  does ;  that  is,  regards  them 
with  desire  or  indifference,  complacency  or  aversion.  In 
otlier  words,  it  exercises  its  affections  toward  them  in  the 
mcinncr  in  wliich  it  does,  on  account  of  the  effects  which 
thev  have  produced  in  it ;  and  that  is  on  account  of  the  in- 
fiutncc  they  have  exerted  on  it. 
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The  influence  which  those  objects  exert  undoubtedly  de- 
pends much, 

First.  On  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur;  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  come  before  the  mind. 
Food  may  in  health  excite  desire,  and  disgust  in  sickness. 
Wealth  may  be  an  object  of  desire  in  the  likelihood  of  con- 
tinued life,  and  of  disregard  in  the  prospect  of  immediate 
death.  And  death,  which  when  contemplated  as  a  remote 
event,  scarce  throws  a  shade  of  concern  over  the  mind,  at 
the  door  may  shake  it  with  alarm. 

Secondly.  On  the  length  of  their  continuance  before  the 
eye,  and  the  intenseness  with  which  they  are  viewed.  And 
these  result  again  partly  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  come  before  the  mind.  Death,  when  known  to 
be  a  near  event,  will  both  present  itself  more  frequently, 
and  maintain  itself  longer  before  the  eye,  than  when  re- 
garded as  probably  at  a  distance.  But  they  arise  chiefly 
from  the  choice  of  the  mind,  which  voluntarily  selects  al- 
most all  the  important  objects  of  its  attention,  and  deter- 
mines both  the  duration  and  energy  of  the  view  with  which 
it  regards  them. 

The  reason  then  that  the  mind  voluntarily  exercises 
its  affections  toward  those  objects  which  it  does,  is  that  they 
are  the  objects  which  pass  within  the  range  of  its  percep- 
tion, and  its  exercising  its  affections  toward  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  it  does,  results  from  the  nature  of  the  iiifluence 
which  they  exert  on  it ;  or  in  other  words,  the  reason  that 
it  sins  under  that  influence  is,  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  temp' 
talion  to  sin,  instead  of  an  inducement  to  holiness. 

But  why,  after  all,  are  those  objects  temptations  to  sin  ? 
Summarily  because  they  are  adapted,  or  are  imagined  to  be 
adapted,  to  excite  some  of  those  species  of  pleasurable  or 
painful  feeling  or  action  of  which  the  mind  is  capable. 
But  this  topic  is  worthy  of  farther  attention,  and  it  is  be- 
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lieved  the  following  considerations  place  it  in  a  satisfactory 
light. 

First.  A  foundation  is  laid  in  the  physical  constitution 
for  a  great  variety  of  both  pleasurable  and  painful  ati'ec- 
tion,  exercise,  or  action. 

Secondly.  There  is  in  the  external  universe  an  endless 
multiplicity  of  objects  adapted,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  physical  nature,  to  excite  those  kinds  of  feeling  or 
action. 

Thirdly.  Those  objects,  when  thus  brought  in  contact 
with  it,  are  motives  to  voluntary  action.  Thus  food  is  a 
motive  to  eat,  because  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
organs  of  taste  and  digestion,  it  excites  one  of  those  species 
of  pleasurable  atfection  or  action. 

Fourthly.  None  of  those  kinds  of  affection  or  action — 
as  has  been  shown — are  of  course  and  at  all  events  sinful; 
but  their  moral  character  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  arc  voluntarily  cherished  ;  as  for  example  the  indul- 
gence of  the  sensations  food  excites,  is  within  certain  limits 
lawful ;  it  is  only  when  carried  beyond  that  it  bears  the  name 
of  gluttony. 

Fifthly.  All  holiness  and  sin  lie  in  the  voluntary  affec- 
tions. External  actions  are  mere  consequences  of  those 
affections,  modes  of  exhibiting  them,  or  expressions  of 
them;  and  have  a  moral  character  only  in  that  respect. 

Sixthly.  The  mind  voluntarily  selects  at  least  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  objects  toward  which  it  directs  its  attention, 
and  exercises  its  moral  feelings;  and  in  all  instances  deter- 
mines both  whether  it  cherishes  at  all,  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  cherishes  its  affections  toward  these  objects  :  Or 
in  other  words,  decides  by  choice  in  regard  both  to  its  in- 
dulging at  all,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  indulges  in  the 
pleasures  they  are  adapted  to  afford. 

Seventhly.  A  motive  is  an  inducement  to  holiness,  whose 
influence  excites  the  mind  to  act  in  conformity  to  its  obliga- 
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tions ;  and  a  temptation  to  sin,  whose  influence  excites  it  to 
act  in  violation  of  those  obligations. 

Eighthly.  The  mind  is  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  acts  under  the  influence  of  moti\cs,  be- 
cause it  acts  in  that  manner  voluntarily  ;  that  is  decides 
by  choice  in  regard  both  to  its  indulging  at  all,  and  to  the 
degree  to  which  it  indulges  in  the  gratilications  they  are 
adapted  to  yield. 

With  these  views  then  it  is  apparent,  both  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  moral  influence  under  which  they  act, 
that  mankind  violate  the  law  of  God  ;  and  that  they  are 
blameable  for  that  violation. 

2d.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  all 
the  measures  of  God's  moral  administration  employed  to 
prevent  men  from  sinning,  proceed  upon  the  ground  that 
temptation  is  the  sole  reason  that  they  sin  ;  for  they  all  ope- 
rate to  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed,  solely  by  conn- 
feracting  temptation  ;  or  in  other  words,  presenting  induce- 
ments to  holiness.  How  does  the  revelation  itself  of  his 
will  operate  as  a  mean  to  holiness,  except  by  the  induce- 
ments it  presents  to  pursue  that  course  of  conduct,  rather 
than  any  other  ?  And  more  especially,  how  are  the  sanctions 
of  that  will  means  of  holiness,  except  by  the  inducements 
they  exhibit  to  act  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  by  the 
checks  they  throw  on  whatever  temptations  may  exist  to 
pursue  a  different  course  of  conduct  ?  But  above  all,  why 
are  such  modes  of  expressing  and  enforcing  that  will  em- 
ployed, unless  it  be  on  the  principle  under  consideration  ? 
If  there  is  no  reference  of  that  nature,  why  is  any  thing  more 
done  thaji  a  mere  authoritative  statement  of  what  actions 
are  right  and  wro«g,  and  of  the  consequences  w  hich  are  to 
attend  the  course  of  conduct  pursued?  Why  does  that  will 
come  to  us,  not  only  as  a  simple  requirement  dictated  by 
rightful  authority,  but  also  in  the  shape,  at  one  time  of  an 
invitation  emanating  from  paternal  tenderness  ?  and  at  ano- 
ther, of  an  entreaty  flowing  from  inlinite  love  toward  us, 
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obedience  to  it,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it  dictates  what 
our  obligations  require,  but  also  on  one  page  ef  the  sacred 
volume,  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  infinite  and  all-perfect 
Being  who  created,  upholds  and  blesses  us  ;  and  on  another, 
because  it  delineates  the  only  path  that  can  conduct  us  to 
happiness  ?  And  why  moreover,  except  it  be  on  this  prin- 
ciple, are  its  sanctions  presented  in  such  varied  and  peculiar 
forms  ?  Why  are  the  rewards  of  obedience — the  glories  of 
the  resurrection  body,  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly  world, 
and  the  perfection  of  its  happiness — so  often  and  glowingly 
delineated  ; — and  the  punishments  of  sin  so  frequently  dwelt 
upon  and  presented  under  the  most  appalling  imagery  that 
the  elements  and  sufferings  of  this  world  can  furnish  ? 

Does  not  the  moral  governour  manifestly  throw  all  this 
drapery  around  himself  and  the  great  realities  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attrition 
of  mankind,  and  securing  their  regard  to  his  will  ?  And  is 
it  not  obviously  with  the  same  reference  that  he  has  insti- 
tuted ordinances,  adjusted  the  discipline  of  his  providence, 
and  especially  instituted  a  ministry  ? — that  his  will  might 
come  to  men  under  the  advantages  of  a  direct  appeal,  of  an 
association  with  sensible  objects,  and  of  an  enforcement  by 
all  those  sympathies  of  the  human  breast,  and  passions,  and 
tones  of  voice,  and  other  instruments  of  persuasion,  which, 
from  the  structure  of  our  nature,  give  to  truth,  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  man  with  man,  the  easiest  and  surest 
sway  over  the  heart  ?  And  finally,  is  it  not  manifestly  with 
the  same  reference,  that  when  he  leads  a  mind  to  repent- 
ance, he  employs  these  means  in  their  highest  degree  ?  that 
he  then  pours  his  voice  into  the  soul  through  all  these  chan- 
nels, and  fills  it  with  the  views  his  word  exhibits  ?  that  he 
draws  aside,  as  itwere,  theveil  from  the  invisibleworld,  and 
concentrates  the  whole  attention  on  its  realities,  and  their 
relations  to  itself?  Is  not  the  direct  and  sole  tendency  of 
all  this  simply  to  cut  off  the  access  of  temptation  ?  to  curtaiv 
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and  extinguish  its  power,  and  throw  the  whole  weight  of  in- 
ducement on  the  side  of  obedience  ? 

What  then  are  the  conclusions  we  arc  to  form  from  this 
great  feature  of  God's  moral  government  ?  Will  any  one 
venture  to  pronounce  this  stupendous  array  of  means,  to  he 
nothing  more  than  an  useless  appendage  to  the  divine  ad- 
ministration ?  to  be  without  any  adaptation  to  the  end  for 
which  it  is  professedly  employed  ?  Must  not  the  conviction 
fill  every  mind  that  the  reason  of  his  bringing  this  vast  sys- 
tem of  machinery  to  bear  on  the  soul  is,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  end  to  be  attained  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  pre- 
cisely that  in  which  these  means  are  adapted  to  accomplish 
it  ?  namely,  by  diminishing  the  temptations  to  sin,  and  aug- 
menting the  inducements  to  holiness. 

3d.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  mankind  proceed  in 
all  their  efforts  to  prevent  their  fellow  men  from  sin,  and  lead 
them  to  virtue.  All  the  measures  employed  by  human  go- 
vernments for  that  end,  are  founded  on  it.  What  means  do 
they  ever  devise  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  that  are  not 
employed  simply  in  counteracting  temptations  to  it,  and  mul- 
tiplying inducements  to  virtue  ?  In  what  other  way  does 
the  security  of  life,  of  property,  and  of  reputation,  operate 
to  that  end  ?  In  what  other  manner  does  the  forfeiture  of 
reputation,  of  property,  and  of  liberty,  tend  to  promote  it  ? 
And  what  other  adaptation  for  its  attainment  have  prisons 
and  fetters,  the  scourge  and  the  scaffold  ? 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  all  the  friends  of  human  happi- 
ness act,  whether  in  a  united  or  single  capacity,  in  all  their 
efforts  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  crime,  and  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  virtue.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  domestic 
government,  and  constitutes,  in  short,  the  secret  of  all  the 
moral  influence,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  which  men  ever  ex- 
ert on  each  other.  What  are  reasoning,  rhetoric,  oratory, 
the  whole  system  of  the  means,  and  the  whole  art  of  persua- 
sion at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  through 
every  scene  of  human  intercourse,  but  instruments  employ- 
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ed  to  influence  the  conduct  of  mankind  on  the  simple  princi- 
ple, that  the  method  of  leading  them  to  a  given  train  of  ac- 
tion is,  to  fill  their  eye  with  inducements  to  act  in  that  man- 
ner, and  exchide  temptation  to  any  other  course  of  conduct? 

What  then  is  the  bearing  of  these  important  facts  ?  Is 
this  grand  contrivance  for  influencing  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind predicated  upon  just  views  of  human  nature  ?  and  is  it 
employed  with  success  ?  Or  is  it  founded  in  error?  and 
have  mankind  deceived  themselves  for  near  six  thousand 
years  in  imagining  that  the  order  and  happiness  of  society 
are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  result  of  laws  and  their 
sanctions  ?  and  that  the  arts  of  the  statesman,  the  orator, 
and  the  logician,  are  at  once  the  noblest  instruments  of  human 
usefulness,  and  the  noblest  monuments  of  human  genius  ? 
4th.  Itis  on  the  same  principle  that  the  malignant  influence 
of  the  Adversary  proceeds.  He  gained  a  victory  over  our 
first  mother  through  the  medium  of  temptation,  and  attempt- 
ed to  triumph  in  the  same  manner  over  the  Son  of  God. 

What  now  are  the  conclusions  to  which  these  several 
considerations  carry  us  ?  It  has  been  seen  that  the  posi- 
tion in  question  results  from  what  had  been  before  estab- 
lished ;  that  it  accords  with  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
conscious  of  being  aflccted  by  the  agency  of  motives;  and 
filially  that  it  is  verified  by  all  the  methods  employed  to  ex- 
ert an  influence  over  the  actions  of  men  by  the  allwise  au- 
thor of  revelation  and  providence,  by  mankind  themselves, 
and  by  that  subtle  and  malicious  being  who  exerts  his 
agency  in  endeavouring  to  spread  and  perpetuate  the  ra- 
vages of  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rejection  of  these 
views  is  fraught  with  the  most  fatal  results,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  all  human  knowledge,  but  in  relation  to  the  divine 
government.  Must  not  the  most  thoughtless  glance  at  the 
subject  impress  the  conviction  on  every  mind,  that  a  prin- 
ciple which  thus  accords  with  all  its  own  and  all  human  ex- 
perience, on  which  all  the  moral  influence  in  our  world  is 
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predicated,  and  which  solves  all  the  moral  phenomena  in  the 
universe,  does  and  must  indubitably  correspond  with  fact  ? 

VI.  The  manner  in  which  the  fall  of  Adam  proved  a 
cause  of  the  disobedience  of  his  posterity,  was  simply  by 
occasioning  their  subjection  to  temptation. 

If,  according  to  the  conclusion  which  has  just  been 
drawn,  temptation  is  the  sole  cause  that  mankind  sin,  it  fol- 
lows of  course  that  the  only  manner  in  which  the  fall  of 
Adam  can  have  proved  a  cause  of  their  disobedience  is,  that 
of  occasioning  their  subjection  to  that  temptation.  There 
is  moreover  no  medium  between  adopting  this  position, 
and  embracing  the  doctrine  that  a  depravation  of  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  man,  rendering  it  incapable  of  holiness, 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  first  transgression.  The 
fall  must  plainly  have  occasioned  the  disobedience  of  man- 
kind, either  by  rendering  them  physically  incapable  of  any 
other  species  of  action;  or  else — leaving  their  capacity  as 
it  would  have  been  had  the  forbidden  fruit  never  been 
eaten — simply  by  throwing  them  under  such  a  moral  influ- 
ence, as  induces  them  to  transgress.  In  other  words,  it 
must  have  taken  place  either  through  the  medium  of  a  phy- 
sical cause,  or  of  a  moral  influence.  The  first,  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  cannot  have  been  the  medium  ;  it  must  there- 
fore have  been  the  last. 

This  view  is  sustained  by  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject 
either  from  human  experience,  or  the  volume  of  revela- 
tion. What  bearing  the  experience  of  mankind  has  on  it,  is 
seen  from  the  discussion  of  that  topic  under  the  last  head, 
when  it  appeared  that  all  their  agency — in  whatever  sphere 
they  exert  it, — by  which  they  influence  the  moral  conduct 
of  each  other,  is  employed  simply  in  throwing  inducements 
to  act  in  the  manner  desired  before  the  eye,  and  removing 
or  counteracting  temptations  to  any  other  course  of  ac- 
tion. As  far  then  as  human  experience  extends,  there  is 
no  other  medium  known  of  influencing  the  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  mankind,  than  that  of  moral  suasion. 
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The  pages  of  revelation  yield  this  view  equal  corrobora- 
tion by  all  they  teach  on  the  subject. 

1st.  By  the  fact,  that — as  has  been  shown — all  the  means 
employed  by  the  moral  government  of  God  to  influent  e  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men,  are  the  means  of  moral  suasion. 
Their  whole  agency  is  expended  in  counteracting  tempta- 
tion, by  presenting  inducements  to  holiness.  So  far  there- 
fore as  that  goes,  it  appears  that  no  other  medium  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Most  High  to  influence  the  conduct  of  men. 

2d.  By  the  statements  which  the  scriptures  present,  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  first  transgression  on  the  con- 
dition  of  mankind.  The  consequences  which  God  announced 
to  the  first  pair — immediately  after  the  fall — were  to  result 
to  them  from  their  transgression,  relate  exclusively  to  their 
external  circumstances.  "  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  ;  in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  bring  forth  children,  and  thy  desire  shall  be 
to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.  And  unto 
Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  com- 
manded thee  saying,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,  cursed  is  the 
ground  for  tliy  sake,  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  :  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return 
unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ;  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Can  any  one 
fail  to  see  that  the  consequences  here  enumerated  consti- 
tute nothing  more  than  a  change  in  their  external  condition^ 
of  such  a  nature  as  subjected  them  to  want,  toil,  pain,  sor- 
row, dependence  on  each  other,  and  at  length  death  ?  Where 
is  there  the  remotest  allusion  to  any  alteration  in  theph/sical 
Gonstitution  oi  the'iT  minds  .^ — in  any  thing  whatever,  except 
those  extrinsic  objects  which  were  antecedently  to  their 
transgression  a  medium  to  them  of  enjoyment,  and  were 
thenceforth  to  become  a  source  of  suffering  ?     The  sole 
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question  then  to  be  determined  in  regard  to  these  external 
changes  is,  In  what  manner  could  they  exert  any  inilucnce 
over  the  voluntary  conduct  of  mankind  ?  And  this  question 
was  decided  when  it  was  shown,  that  no  external  cause  in- 
fluences the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  except  through  the 
medium  of  moral  suasion  ; — that  nothing  ever  proves  a  cause 
of  their  sinning,  but  merely  as  a  temptation.  And  to  make 
the  appeal  again  to  experience:  in  what  manner  is  it  that 
those  external  circumstances  actually  do  exert  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  actions  of  men  ?  Do  want,  labour,  pain, 
sorrow,  or  the  apprehension  of  death,  ever  prove  the  instru- 
ments of  leading  them  to  sin  through  any  other  medium  than 
that  of  temptation  ? 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  But  it  is  probable  that  at  least 
some  of  the  evils  here  enumerated,  arise  from  a  change 
which  the  fall  occasioned  in  the  constitution  of  their  bodics,^^ 
Grant  that  it  was  so  ; — and  it  goes  entirely  to  confirm  the 
position  in  question.  For  what  are  the  relations  of  the  bo- 
dy to  the  mind  ?  Are  they  not  merely  those  of  an  external 
object  ?  Is  it  not  as  truly  extrinsic  to  it  as  any  part  of  the 
material  universe  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  in- 
strument of  exciting  the  mind  to  action  ?  the  medium  of  con- 
veying the  means  of  moral  suasion  into  the  soul,  as  the  cause 
directly  of  exciting  in  it  all  those  affections  which  bear  the 
name  of  appetite  and  sensation,  and  the  organ  through  which 
all  other  external  objects  gain  their  access  to  it  ?  No  change 
whatevertherefore  in  the  corporeal  constitution  could  prove 
the  instrument  of  involving  mankind  in  sin  through  anj 
other  medium  than  that  of  temptation,  let  it  be  productive 
of  want,  pain,  sorrow,  or  mortality,  to  any  extent  however 
great ; — any  more  than  could  any  change  in  the  surrounding 
world,  subjecting  them  to  the  same  effects.  And  let  the  appeal 
be  once  more  made  to  experience:  Does  not  the  moral  in- 
fluence in  question  exerted  by  those  evils  on  mankind,  take 
effect  through  the  same  medium — that  of  temptation — in  all 
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cases  whatsoever,  whether  they  come  into  existence  through 
changes  occurring  in  their  bodies,  or  arising  in  the  external 
world  ? 

Is  it  not  manifestly  the  want,  pain,  and  sorrow  itself  ex- 
clusively — and  not  at  all  any  consideration  whether  it  has 
its  foundation  in  the  corporeal  constitution,  or  in  the  struct 
ture  of  the  external  world — that  exerts  that  influence  over 
men  which  leads  them  to  sin  ? 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  The  penalty  originally 
threatened  to  be  inflicted  on  Adam,  undoubtedly  involved 
much  more  than  a  subjection  to  those  external  evils;  and  it 
being  highly  probable  that  his  mental  endowments  were 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  his  posterity,  [an  opinion  very 
often  expressed,]  it  is  to  be  believed  that  a  more  important 
and  fatal  change  took  place  in  his  intellectual,  than  in  hii 
corporeal  constitution."  But  where  are  the  proofs  that  his 
mental  powers  were  superior  to  those  of  his  offspring  ?  Is 
it  indicated  by  his  knowledge  of  language  so  soon  after  his 
creation?  But  is  it  ascertained  that  he  invented  the  art  of 
speech  ?  How  does  it  appear  but  that  he  derived  it  entirely 
from  revelation?  Is  it  indicated  by  his  having  bestowed 
names  on  the  creatures  that  were  presented  to  him  ?  But 
would  it  at  the  present  day  be  regarded  as  evincing  any  ex- 
traordinary energy  of  intellect,  were  one  to  give  significant 
names  to  all  the  animals  which  happened  to  pass  within  the 
range  of  his  notice?  His  being  created  by  God  surely 
cannot  prove  that  he  possessed  any  mental  superiority  over 
his  posterity  ;  for  they  also  are  all  created  by  him.  And 
how  can  his  yielding  obedience  at  the  commencement  of  his 
existence  demonstrate  it,  any  more  than  the  obedience  of 
Enoch,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Paul  at  a  later  period  of  their 
lives,  can  prove  that  they  were  gifted  with  a  higher  grade  of 
intellect  than  others  enjoy  ?  No  evidence  then  whatever 
appears,  that  his  mental  energies  were  of  a  higher  order 
than  are  those  of  his  oifspriDg. 
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But  admitting  that  they  were ;  granting  that  he  held  a 
rank  in  energy  and  splendour  of  endowments  far  loftier 
than  is  occupied  by  the  most  happily  gifted  of  his  children, 
and  that  he  was  shorn,  and  all  his  descendants,  of  that  su- 
periority by  his  transgression — still  it  cannot  allect  our 
conclusions  at  all  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  his  fall 
became  the  occasion  of  the  disobedience  of  his  posterity. 
For  no  retrenchment  of  his  powers  that  left  him  still  capa- 
ble of  holiness,  could  by  any  necessity  of  its  nature  prove  a 
cause  of  his  sinning.  How  could  any  reduction  of  his  un- 
derstanding subject  him  to  such  a  necessity  ?  or  how  could 
a  diminution  of  his  capacity  to  exercise  any  of  the  species 
of  affection  for  which  his  nature  was  adapted  ?  It  has  been 
shown  that  none  of  those  kinds  of  affection  are  necessarily 
sinful ;  that  thejr  moral  nature  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  exercised  ;  and  that  a  being  who  has  a  capa- 
city to  exert  them  in  violation  of  his  obligations,  has  of 
course  the  same  capacity  to  exercise  them  in  conformity  to 
the  divine  will. 

.  No  retrenchment  therefore  of  those  powers  could  consti- 
tute any  unavoidable  necessity  of  their  being  devoted  to 
sin,  or  go  at  all  to  determine  in  what  manner  they  would  be 
exerted  ;  but  it  would  be  left  to  be  decided  entirely,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  by  the  nature  of  the  moral  influence  under 
which  he  was  placed. 

Thus  far  then,  the  word  of  God  goes  entirely  to  verify 
the  position  under  consideration.  The  statement  made  by 
the  Most  High  of  the  influence  of  the  fall,  represents  it  as 
being  expended  wholly  on  the  external  cont/^tion  of  mankind, 
and  as  producing  a  set  of  effects  therefore,  whose  agency 
on  their  voluntary  conduct  must  necessarily  take  place 
through  the  medium  of  moral  suasion.  And  the  effects 
moreover  represented  to  be  produced  by  it, — want,  toil,, 
pain,  sorrow,  dependence,  death, — are  precisely  those  which 
manifestly  from  their  nature  are  adapted,  and  which  from 
all  human  experience  are  known  to  be  the  sources  of  tlie 
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most  powerful  temptations  that  ever  assail  the  breast  of  man. 
But  reader,  this  passage  expresses  all  that  the  voice  o{  ve- 
\e\'A.i\oxi  utters  on  the  subject,  except  the  single  fact  that  the 
disobedience  of  mankind  is  a  consequence  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression. The  only  other  allusion  made  to  it  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages. 

First. — "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world."  "  By 
the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation." "  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners."  But  these  merely  express  the  fact,  that  men  be- 
eome  sinners,  in  consequence  of  the  offence  of  Adam.  They 
convey  no  intelligence  respecting  the  manner  in  which  it 
takes  place,  and  decide  nothing  therefore  in  the  present 
discussion. 

Secondly. — "  In  Adam  all  die."  "  By  one  man's  offence 
death  reigned  by  one,"  with  several  others  of  the  same  im- 
port. But  these  merely  state  the  fact — expressed  in  the 
quotation  from  Genesis — that  all  mankind  are  subjected  to 
death  in  consequence  of  the  apostacy  ;  and  it  is  moreover 
represented  as  exerting  this  influence  over  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  simply  by  leading  them  to  the  commission  of  sin, 
which  death  of  course  follows  as  a  penal  consequence. 
"  Death  passed  upon  all  for  that  all  have  sinned." 

It  thus  appears  from  all  the  light  which  the  lamp  of  reve- 
lation throws  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  from  all  the  know- 
ledge respecting  it  we  gain  from  other  sources,  that  the  only 
manner  in  which  the  fall  of  Adam  became  a  cause  of  the 
disobedience  of  his  offspring  was,  by  occasioning  their  sub- 
jection to  temptation.  Its  influence  was  expended  entirely 
on  objects  external  to  their  minds,  and  employed  in  produ- 
cing such  changes  in  the  material  world,  or  in  the  course  of 
divine  providence  toward  them,  and  not  improbably  in  their 
corporeal  constitutions,  that  their  lives  are  rendered  of 
course  a  scene  of  unceasing  and  severe  probation  ;  that  as  a 
consequence  necessarily  incident  to  their  condition,  the  storms 
of  trial  and  temptation  beat  on  them  incessantly  through 
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the  varied  avenues  of  desire,  of  suircring,  and  of  enjoyment, 
from  tlie  earliest  dawn  of  their  moral  existence,  up  to  that 
dread  hour,  when  death  seals  up  the  sum  of  their  suhlunary 
agency,  and  hears  them  away  to  the  retributive  scenes  of  the 
invisible  world. 

Can  the  reader  need  to  be  reminded  how  unlike  these 
views  arc  to  the  statements  ordinarily  made  on  the  subject, 
which  utter  so  much  respecting  a  "  want  of  original  right- 
eousnesS;  *"he  corruption  of  their  whole  nature,"  and  even 
"  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  devolved  on  all  his  posterity 
by  the  fall,  and  righteously  subjecting  them,  antecedently 
to  the  exertion  of  any  voluntary  actions  on  their  part,  to  the 
indignation  and  curse  of  God  ? 

Vll  There  is  a  moral  influence  which  is  adapted  and 
adequate  to  lead  mankind  to  holiness. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that — as  has  been  shown — the 
influence  of  motives  is  the  sole  instrument  of  determining 
the  manner  in  which  men  act  in  regard  to  their  obligations  ; 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  do  in  innumerable  instances — 
that  is  all  those  who  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God — act 
in  conformity  to  the  dvine  will.  Inasmuch  as  holiness 
thus  actually  results  to  such  an  extent  from  the  influence  of 
motives,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  an  influence  which  is 
adapted  and  competent  to  lead  to  holiness. 

Or  to  obtain  the  result  in  a  ditferent  manner  :  All  man- 
kind— as  has  been  seen — arc  capable  of  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  obligations  :  All  then  are  capable  of 
being  excited  to  act  in  conformity  to  those  obligations. 
There  must  then  exist  somewhere  among  the  objects  to 
which  they  sustain  relations,  a  set  of  instruments  competent 
to  excite  them  to  that  course  of  action.  But  there  are  no 
objects  except  motives  that  have  any  capability  of  exciting 
them  to  any  voluntary  action  whatever.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  a  species  of  motives  which  are  adapted 
and  adequate  to  lead  them  to  holiness. 
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There  is  manifestly  no  intermediate  ground  between  this 
conclusion  and  the  doctrine  that  men  have  no  capacity  for 
obedience.  To  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  within  the 
whole  circle  of  objects  to  which  they  sustain  relations,  that 
can  excite  them  to  holiness,  is  plainly  to  deny  that  they 
have  any  capacity  of  being  excited  to  that  species  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  is  to  deny  that  they  have  any  capacity  for 
that  species  of  action  itself. 

This  view  is  confirmed  moreover  by  every  other  consi- 
deration that  has  any  reference  to  it. 

It  is  the  only  view  that  has  any  consistency  with  the  na- 
ture of  God's  moral  government.  It  has  been  seen  that 
all  the  means  which  he  employs  as  a  legislator  to  lead  men 
to  hohness,  exert  their  influence  solely  as  motives  ;  and 
that  a  vast  portion  of  those  means  are  obviously  selected, 
simply  on  account  of  their  peculiar  adHr»tation  to  re.ich  the 
heart,  and  turn  the  current  of  its  arfections  to  the  side  of 
obligation.  But  what  conclusions  are  to  be  formed  if  it  is 
denied  that  those  means  have  any  competence  or  tendency 
whatever  to  attain  the  end  for  which  they  are  professedly 
employed  ?  Has  the  Most  High  undertaken  to  gain  an  end 
by  legislation,  to  which  his  means  have  no  coiigruity  what- 
ever? which  lies  in  fact  without  the  sphere  of  possibility  ? 
Or  has  he  instituted,  and  for  near  six  thousand  years  em- 
ployed all  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of  his 
moral  administration,  without  any  object  ?  Or  again  ; 
is  the  real  object  for  which  he  employs  it  totally  aside 
from  that  which  its  nature  implies,  and  which  all  his 
language  and  demeanour  unite  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  ? 
W^ill  any  one  venture  to  say  that  his  commands,  and  expos- 
tulations, and  calls,  and  entreaties,  poured  so  incessantly  on 
our  ear,  and  in  modes  bespeaking  such  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness, arc  not  at  all  intended  to  induce  us  to  submit  ourselves 
to  his  7uill,  and  embrace  his  favour  F  That  after  all  the 
threatenings  of  his  justice,  no  evidence  whatever  exists  that 
he  regards  sin  with  any  indignation^  or  has  any  purpose  of 
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punishing  its  perpetrators  ?  For  the  denial  of  the  position 
in  .question  carries  us  inevitably  to  that  result.  For  where 
can  a  particle  of  proof  exist  that  he  regards  our  sins  with  in- 
dignation, unless  it  at  the  same  time  constitutes  equal  evi- 
dence that  he  desired  us  to  exercise  holiness,  in  the  place  of 
those  sins  ?  But  where  can  any  evidence  exist  that  he  desires 
us  to  exercise  holiness,  unless  he  expresses  it  by  efforts  to 
lead  us  to  exercise  it  ?  And  where  are  any  such  efforts 
made,  unless  in  his  moral  government  ?  And  how  can  his 
measures  as  a  moral  governour  constitute  such  efforts,  if — 
let  their  influence  be  carried  to  what  extent  it  may — they 
have  no  adequacy  nor  adaptation  whatever  to  attain  that 
end  ?  If  the  means  of  his  moral  administration  are  not  fitted 
and  employed  to  excite  us  to  obedience,  he  surely  has  taken 
no  pains  to  lead  us  to  that  course  of  action  ;  and  if  he  has 
taken  no  pains  whatever  to  promote  it,  we  are  without  a  so- 
litary indication  that  he  regards  holiness  with  approbation, 
or  has  any  desire  for  its  existence. 

Thusapparentisit  that  the  denial  that  there  are  any  motives 
adapted  and  competent  to  lead  men  to  holiness,  is  fraught 
with  the  most  fatal  inconsistency  with  the  whole  of  God's 
moral  administration,  and  the  attributes  of  his  character. 

Its  denial  is  equally  inconsistent  with  all  human  ex- 
perience. It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  innumerable 
individuals  among  mankind,  who  in  many  instances  exercise 
obedience  to  the  divine  will ;  and  that  they  exert  all  their 
holy  actions  under  the  influence  of  motives.  But  that  is  to 
admit,  that  the  motives  underwhich  they  exert  those  actions, 
in  all  those  instances,  lead  them  to  holiness.  It  follows 
then  inevitably,  that  as  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  holiness  in  our  world,  we  have  the  same  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  motives  adapted  and  adequate  to  had 
men  to  holiness.  And  this  conclusion  is  of  course  as  just 
in  regard  to  the  Jirst  holy  actions  which  men  exert,  as  to 
those  which  they  exercise  at  any  other  period  of  their  lives. 
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But  beyond  this,  it  is  indubitable  that  there  is  a  certain  set 
of  moral  objects — namely,  the  truths  of  God's  word — which 
have  a  peculiar  adaptation  and  competence  to  exert  such  an 
influence  on  the  human  mind. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  in  regard  to  them. 
'*  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  all  good  t/jor^-s."  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  he  spoke  from  an  actual  knowledge,  that  the  truths  of 
the  divine  word  have  an  adaptation  and  adequacy — when 
properly  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind — to  produce  such  ef- 
fects ?  "  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful — [when 
the  opposing  influence  of  temptation  being  removed,  it  takes 
possession  of  the  mind,  and  is  allowed  a  full  exertion  on  it 
of  the  energy  with  which  it  is  fraught,] — and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  dis- 
cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  Can  any 
one  doubt  that  it  is  because  such  is  their  nature,  that  the 
f.criptures  every  where  inculcate  an  attention  to  their  truths, 
as  a  mean  of  holiness  ? 

Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  wherever  those 
truths  are  known,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  known, 
those  individuals  are  seen  who  act  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine will  Wherever  the  scriptures  are  scattered,  and  their 
truths  inculcated  by  a  ministry,  the  children  of  God  are 
found. 

And  finally,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  well  known  and  ad- 
mitted fact,  that  during  the  period  of  inquiry  and  seriousness 
through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  leads  men  antecedently 
to  their  regeneration,  the  truths  of  the  word  are  the  great 
objects  of  their  attention,  and  the  instruments  of  producing 
their  sense  of  guilt  and  danger;  that  those  truths  are  the 
j3(iot;vt's  under  whose  influence  they  exert  their  lirst  lioly 
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exercises,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  all  their  subsequent 
obedience  :  and  finally,  that  of  the  children  of  God,  they 
who  make  the  largest  attainments  in  piety,  are  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  those  truths  :  who  have  the  justest 
views  of  their  nature,  and  in  whose  minds  their  influence 
meets  with  the  least  counteraction  from  other  objects. 

If  these  facts  do  not  demonstrate,  that  those  truths  are  in 
their  nature  adapted  and  adequate  to  excite  men  to  act  in 
accordance  with  their  obligations,  what  can  ever  show  that 
any  means  have  any  competence  or  adaptation  to  the  ends 
with  which  their  agency  is  connected  ?  It  thus  appears  no  less  at 
variance  with  all  human  experience  on  the  subject,  than 
with  the  measures  of  the  divine  administration,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  any  motives  fitted  to  lead  men  to  holiness. 

But  the  great  principles  on  which  much  of  the  foregoing 
reasoning  proceeds,  and  many  of  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  adopted,  carry  us,  as  the  reader  must  have  foreseen, 
farther  than  the  mere  ascription  to  a  portion  of  the  motives 
under  whose  influence  mankind  act,  of  an  adaptation  and 
capacity  to  lead  them  to  obedience.  They  require  us  to  re- 
gard those  motives  to  holiness  under  which  they  act  when 
they  yield  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  as  being  the  cause 
exclusively  of  their  yielding  that  obedience,  in  the  same 
sense  that  those  motives  to  sin,  under  whose  influence  they 
act  when  they  disobey  the  divine  law,  are  the  cause  of  their 
exerting  that  disobedience.  But  the  discussion  of  this  topic 
belongs  to  the  next  article.  ' 

VIII.  The  regenerating  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
employed  solely  in  bringing  that  moral  influence  to  bear  on 
the  mind,  under  which  it  exercises  its  obedience. 

This  proposition  is  connected  indissolubly  with  the  pre- 
ceding positions.  It  is  intuitively  manifest,  that  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  employed  either  in  accomplish- 
ing a  change  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  else, 
leaving  that  as  it  was  before,  simply  in  exciting  it  to  exert 
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the  attributes  which  fu7-m  that  constitution,  in  a  ncTo  manner. 
But  no  change  whatever,  it  has  beenseen,  is  wrought  by  his 
agency  in  its  physical  constitution.  And  inasmuch  as  no 
depravity  nor  incapacity  for  holiness  pertains  to  it,  no  such 
change  is  at  all  necessary  :  nor  could,  if  accompHshed,  con- 
sfjtute  regeneration  in  any  sense  ;  nor  be  in  any  manner  in- 
strumental to  it.  Such  a  change  could  be  nothing  else  than 
a  modification,  of  old,  or  a  creation  of  new  powers  ;  and 
ivhat  relation  therefore  could  it  have  to  regeneration  more 
than  is  sustained  by  the  original  creation  of  the  soul  ?  His 
agency  then  is  employed  solely  in  leading  the  mind  to  exert 
the  physical  nature  which  it  before  possessed,  in  a  new  man- 
ver.  But  it  has  also  been  shown,  that  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  medium  except  that  of  a  moral  influence  through 
which  the  mind  can  be  excited  to  any  species  of  vohmtary 
action.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  that  agency  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  which  leads  the  mind  to  holiness,  is  employed 
solely  in  bringing  that  moral  influence  to  bear  on  it,  under 
which  its  holy  exercises  are  exerted. 

This  view  is  moreover  corroborated  by  all  the  light 
which  the  Scriptures  throw  on  the  subject,  and  by  all  the 
phenomena  respecting  it  which  take  place  within  the  sphere 
of  our  observation. 

1st.  The  word  of  God  utters  nothing  inconsistent  with 
it.  It  contains  no  intimation  that  the  Divine  Spirit  in  re- 
generating the  mind,  employs  his  agency  in  accomplishing 
any  thing  else  than  bringing  a  moral  influence  to  bear  on  it. 
It  utters  nothing  in  regard  to  any  alteration  of  the  substance 
of  the  soul — an  extinction  of  any  old,  or  an  addition  of 
any  new  attributes. 

2d.  On  the  contrary,  it  directly  represents  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  accomplishing  the  renovation  of  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  a  moral  influence,  namely,  of  the  truths  of 
the  word  of  God. 

"  Of  his  own  will  begat  [regenerated]  he  us  with  the  word 
of  truth.'''*     "  Being  born  again,  [regenerated,]  not  of  cor- 
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ruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,^^ 
''  The  ivord  of  God  is  the  sword  of  the  Sjiirit.''^  "  Sanctfi^ 
them  through  thy  truth."  "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctfy  and  cleanse  it  with 
the  washing  of  water  by  the  loord.''^  "  Yc  received  it  not  as 
the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  word  of  God, 
which  effectually  worketh  also  in  ^ou  who  believe.''''  "Now 
are  ye  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
you."  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the 
soul.''''  "As  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  hea- 
ven, and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth  and 
maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  :  it  shall  not  return  unto  me 
void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.  For  ye  shall 
go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace;  the  moun- 
tains and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  In- 
stead of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of 
the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree,  and  it  shall  be  to 
the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not 
be  cut  off."  What  is  this  but  a  prophecy,  that  it  is  by  the 
instrumentality  of  divine  truth  that  our  world  is  to  be  re- 
novated,xand  become — instead  of  a  scene  of  rebellion  and 
misery — the  abode  of  righteousness  and  peace  ? 

With  these  declarations  under  his  eye,  can  any  one 
believe  that  the  commonly  inculcated  doctrine,  which  re- 
presents "the  truths  of  the  word  as  in  no  sense  instrumen- 
tal in  changing"  the  mind,  as  having  "  no  tendency"  what- 
ever to  change  it,  and  as  operating  universally  and  necessa- 
rily "  only  to  rouse  its  enmity  to  stronger  action,"  ex- 
presses the  fact  in  relation  to  the  subject  ?  In  what 
language  can  it  be  more  explicitly  expressed,  that  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  truths  of  the  word  that  the 
Spirit  of  (lod  renews  the  mind,  than  it  is  in  these  passages — 
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particularly  the  first  two,  whose  terms  "  begaO''  and  "  horn 
again,''^  every  one  must  see  have  their  whole  reference  to 
regeneration  ?  We  had  been  authorized  to  infer  that  such 
is  the  mode  in  which  renovation  is  accomplished,  had  the 
sacred  volume  gone  no  farther  than  not  teaching  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  such  a  belief;  but  having  advanced  be- 
yond, and  presented  to  us  this  formal  statement  that  regene- 
ration is  effected  through  the  medium  of  a  moral  influence, 
what  alternative  is  left  to  us  but  to  regard  it  as  a  fact,  or  re- 
ject the  page  of  inspiration  as  the  standard  of  our  theologi- 
cal opinions  ? 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  "Admitting  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  employs  motives  as  an  instrument  in  renovating  the 
mind,  still,  after  all,  does  he  not  do  something  more  than 
merely  bringing  a  moral  influence  to  bear  on  it  ?"  What 
more  '  What  more  is  necessary  to  be  done  ?  What  more 
can  be  done  ?  No  physical  change — as  has  been  shown — 
is  required;  nothing  needs  to  be  accomplished,  but  simply 
to  excite  the  mind  to  exert  itself  in  a  particular  course  of 
action.  But  it  has  been  seen  that  there  is  no  method  of  ex- 
citing it  to  any  species  whatever  of  voluntary  action,  but 
that  of  bringing  motives  to  bear  on  it.  Nothing  beyond 
that,  therefore,  can  the  Spirit  of  God  be  imagined  to  em- 
ploy his  agency  in  effecting. 

3d.  This  view  is  also  verified  by  all  the  facts  relating  to 
the  subject  that  fall  under  our  observation. 

Those  who  are  renovated,  neither  exhibit  any  indication 
to  others,  nor  have  any  consciousness  themselves  of  having 
experienced  any  change,  except  in  their  manner  of  acting 
in  relation  to  their  obligations. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  mjnds  of  those  who  are 
renewed  are ,  for  a  considerable  period  antecedently  to  their 
regeneration,  as  well  as  at  that  time,  occupied  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  truths  of  God's  word  and  their  relations  to 
tliemselves,  to  a  fur  greater  extent  than  they  had  been  at 
former  periods. 
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And  finally,  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  at  the  (imc  of 
regeneration,  a  set  of  neio  and  pectdiar  viezvs  respecting 
God,  his  government,  and  the  wor/c  of  redcmplion  takes 
place  in  their  minds,  in  relation  to  which  their^rs^  obedient 
feelings  are  exercised ;  a  beam  of  light — as  it  is  often  ex- 
pressed— is  poured  over  those  objects,  bringing  them  for- 
ward from  their  former  remoteness  and  indistinctness,  and 
giving  them  a  presence  and  reality  to  the  soul,  and  produ' 
cing  a  conviction  of  their  excellence,  and  of  its  obligations, 
before  unknown  ;  in  connexion  with  which,  there  instant- 
ly takes  place  a  feeling  of  disentanglement  and  extrication 
from  the  motives  under  which  it  had  before  acted,  and 
emotions  of  surprise,  and  delight,  and  admiration,  and  joy, 
and  ecstacy  spring  up,  and  thrill  all  its  energies,  and  bear  it 
away  to  lose  itself  amid  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the 
Deity. 

Now  can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  all  this  is  perfectly  na- 
tural, and  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  anticipated,  if 
regeneration  be  indeed  accomplished  through  the  medium  of 
truth  ;  but  not  on  any  other  view  ?  If  truth  has  an  instru- 
mentality in  accomplishing  that  work,  it  must  of  course  be 
thus  present  to  the  mind  when  the  change  is  effected  :  but  if 
it  has  not,  no  adequate  reason  for  its  being  uniformly  placed 
there,  can  be  assigned.  And  if  motives  are  the  medium 
through  which  the  change  is  wrought,  the  motives  under 
whose  influence  it  takes  place  must  of  necessity  differ  from 
all  that  had  before  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  ; 
otherwise  no  foundation  could  exist  for  their  exerting  a  dif- 
ferent influence  from  any  which  had  been  before  exerted. 
They  must  consist  of  different  objects,  or  of  objects  presented 
in  7iezo  attitudes,  to  exert  a  new  influence  ;  and  being  made 
up  of  new  objects,  or  objects  seen  through  a  new  medium^ 
^r  in  new  attitudes, — as  they  would  thereby  become  nezv 
motives, — their  infuence  must  of  necessity  differ  from  that 
which  any  other  motives  had  exerted.  But  if  motives  are 
not  the  medium  through  which  the  change  is  wrought,  no 
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reason  can  be  seen  for  the  fact  that  the  change  never  takes 
place  except  in  connexion  with  those  new  motives,  and  that 
it  always  takes  place  instantaneously  on  their  being  throw'n 
into  the  mind.  No  cause  can  be  imagined  why  it  should 
in  any  instance  occur  in  connexion  with  them,  any  more 
than  with  many  other  motives  that  enter  the  mental  eye. 

These  several  considerations  then — that  it  is  sustained  by 
all  the  arguments  which  go  to  support  the  positions  already 
established,  that  it  is  explicitly  inculcated  in  the  volume  of 
revelation,  and  that  it  is  corroborated  by  all  the  knowledge 
respecting  it  gained  from  observation, — make  it  clear,  that 
the  renovating  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  employed  solely 
in  bringing  a  moral  influence  to  bear  on  the  mind. 

"  But  why" — it  may  perhaps  be  asked — "  if  motives  are 
the  means  of  regeneration,  are  men  never  regenerated  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit?"  Because  without  his 
agency  the  requisite  motives  never  reach  their  minds.  If 
they  did,  they  would  undoubtedly  exert  the  same  influence 
as  when  presented  by  his  agency.  But  ask  every  child  of 
God  on  earth,  and  they  will  answer  that  they  never  before 
had  such  ricrvs  of  the  divine  character  and  government,  of 
the  work  of  redemption,  of  their  own  character,  and  obliga- 
tions, and  condition,  as  broke  upon  their  minds  at  the  time 
they  exercised  their  first  obedient  feelings,  and  in  relation  to 
which  those  feelings  were  exerted.  And  they  will  testify 
moreover,  that  had  they  gained  those  views  before,  they 
should  undoubtedly  have  cherished  the  same  feelings  under 
their  influence.  They  arc  conscious  therefore  that  such  an 
array  of  motives  never  in  any  previous  instance  reached 
their  minds. 

"  But  why  do  the  requisite  motives  never  gain  access  to 
their  minds  v.ithoutthc  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  The 
great  truths  of  religion  are  in  innumerable  instances  exten- 
sively known  to  the  unrenewed,  are  often  made  the  objects 
of  their  attention,  and  are  frequently  j)resented  to  them  in  a 
manner  api)arently  highly  propitious  to  their  everting  a  sue- 
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cessful  influence/'  The  answer  is  given  by  the  Son  of  God. 
"  The  cares  of  this  u-orld,  and  tlic  dec ci {fulness  of  riches,  and 
the  lusts  of  other  thincrs  entering  in,  choke  the  icord,  and  it 
becomelh  wfndtful.''^  Reader,  such  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Omniscient  One  explains  it!  through  the  medium  of 
Icmptalion !  not  hj  a  "  corruption  of  nature''''  derived  from 
Adam  ;  or  a  physical  incapacity  to  yield  obedience  to  God. 
The  truths  of  the  word  are  met,  and  counteracted,  and  soon 
thrown  aside,  by  a  set  of  opposing  objects  which  yield  the 
mind  higher  gratification,  and  to  wliich  it  therefore  prefers 
to  devote  its  regard  ;  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in- 
ducements to  one  course  of  conduct,  are  in  any  other  in- 
stance, overcome  by  inducements  to  another. 

"  But" — it  will  perhaps  be  asked — "  if  men  are  thus  in- 
cessantly assailed  by  temptation,  if  such  motives  as  will 
lead  them  to  holiness  never  reach  their  minds,  why  are 
they  to  blame  for  not  exercising  holiness  ?" 

Why  was  Pontius  Pilate  to  blame  for  sentencing  the  Son 
of  God  to  crucifixion,  inasmuch  as  the  requisite  motives  t6 
lead  him  to  a  dilFerent  course  of  conduct  were  not  before 
his  mind  at  the  time  ?  Certainly  not  simply  because  he  was 
excited  to  action  by  the  motives  which  were  then  before  his 
eye  :  For  that  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  influ- 
ence; and  moreover,  simply  ^0  cci  under  the  influence  of 
motives — apart  from  the  manner  in  which  one  acts — is  not 
blameable.  Certainly  not  simply  because  he  exercised  any 
of  those  species  of  ajfection  to  which  those  motives  excited 
him  ;  as  for  example  the  desire  to  gratify  the  people  ;  for  a 
ruler  may  desire  to  please  his  subjects  without  committing 
sin ;  the  moral  nature  of  the  affection  depends  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  exercised.  Nor  the  desire  which  he  show- 
ed to  maintain  his  reputation  and  injluence  ;  for  that  may 
also  be  exercised  in  a  holy,  as  well  as  a  sinful  manner.  Nor 
assuredly  the  regard  to  justice  which  he  manifested  in  his 
reluctance  to  condemn  Christ  without  any  evidence  of  his 
being  guilty.     Nor  as  nianifesliv  (he  religious  fear  or  rcve- 
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rence  which  he  exhibited,  when  informed  that  the  Redeem- 
er claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  All  these  species  of  af- 
fection undoubtedly  sprang  up  in  his  mind  necessarily  from 
the  agency  of  the  motives  under  whose  influence  they 
came  into  existence  ;  the  indulgence  of  them  therefore  was 
not  necessarily  sinful  ^  they  might  have  been  voluntarily 
exercised  in  obedience  to  his  obligations,  as  well  as  in  viola- 
tion of  them.  He  was  to  blame,  therefore,  solely  because 
he  voluntarily  exercised  some  of  the  affections  which  those 
motives  excited  in  him — namely,  the  desire  to  gratify 
the  people  and  maintain  his  reputation  and  influence — 
to  a  degree  which  he  was  able,  and  was  conscious  of 
being  able  to  avoid,  and  which  he  was  also  conscious 
was  wrong  ',  and  because  he  voluntarily  did  not  exercise  others 
of  the  affections  which  those  motives  excited  in  him — 
namely,  the  regard  to  justice  and  to  God — to  a  degree  to 
which  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  and  under  moral  ob- 
ligation to  exercise  them.  In  other  words,  he  was  to  blame, 
solely  because  he  voluntarily  exercised  them  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  did.  Who  does  not  see  that  had  he — instead 
of  exercising  them  in  that  manner — yielded  supremely  to  the 
emotions  of  justice  and  religious  awe  which  were  awakened 
in  his  mind,  he  would  have  emerged  from  that  scene  unpol- 
hited  by  crime,  and  transmitted  his  name  to  immortal  reve- 
rence and  admiration,  in  place  of  infamy  ? 

And  such  is  undoubtedlythe  manner  inwhich  all  violations 
of  the  divine  law  take  place,  and  such  the  reasons  for  which 
they  are  blameablc. 

Two  or  three  considerations  resulting  from  these  views, 
demand  attention  before  this  article  is  closed. 

1st.  The  distinction  of  the  agency  of  God  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  into  that  of  a  moral  governour,  and  a  sovereign 
efficient  cause,  is  erroneous.  It  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
that  God  does  not  employ  the  renovating  agency  of  the  Holy 
vSpirit,  as  a  moral  governour,  but  simply  as  an  eflicient  cause 
producing  a  physical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  soul. 
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But  as  that  agency  is  occupied  solely  in  bringing  a  moral  in- 
fluence to  bear  on  the  mind,  he  employs  it  of  course  as  a 
moral  governour,  as  truly  and  exclusively  as  he  employs 
any  other  agency  whatever  in  that  character ;  in  the  reve- 
lation of  his  will  for  example,  the  appointment  of  a  ministry, 
or  the  institution  of  any  means  to  convey  inducements  to  ho- 
hness  to  the  minds  of  men.  Of  course,  also,  no  more  so- 
vereignty is  exercised  in  employing  the  one  method  of 
bringing  those  motives  to  bear  on  mankind,  than  the  other. 
2d.  The  distinction  of  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
into  the  classes  of  common  and  special;  restraining  enlight- 
ening, regenerating,  sanctifying,  and  comforting,  is  to  be 
made  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  occasion  such  diversi- 
Jied  effects  ;  not  on  the  ground  that  they  differ  in  their  nature. 
For  as  his  influences  are  all  employed  in  presenting  motives 
to  the  eye,  they  are  of  course  always  in  kijid  the  same.  The 
difference  in  the  effects  of  his  agency,  arises  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  motives  through  which  he  occasions  those 
tffects. 

3d.  Restraint,  conviction,  sanctification,  and  comfort, 
whe7i  they  result  immediately  from  the  injluences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  supernatural  effects,  in  the  same  sense  that  rege- 
neration is.  The  term  is  to  be  employed  simply  to  express 
the  fact,  that  the  effect  to  which  it  relates,  is  occasioned  by 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  re- 
generation only  on  the  ground  that  that  never  takes  place 
except  by  the  Spirit's  influence.  The  other  effects  un- 
doubtedly often  do.  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  Gotl  doth  not 
commit  sin, — [uniformly  as  before  regeneration] — for  his 
seed — [explained  by  another  apostle  to  be  the  truths  of 
God's  word,] — remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  born  of  God."  Those  views  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
word  which  were  communicated  at  renovation,  are  retained, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  views  which  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  recur  by  the  same  laws  of  associatioo 
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when  the  objects  ^vhich  they  respect,  or  with  which  they 
are  connected,  are  presented  to  the  eye  ;  and  of  course 
continue  to  exert  essentially  the  same  influence.  Ask  the 
christian,  and  he  will  answer  that  all  this  is  verified  by  his 
daily  consciousness  ;  that  he  now  carries  with  him  through 
every  scene  of  his  being,  a  set  ofvicAvs  and  associations 
respecting  the  great  objects  of  religion,  to  which  he  was 
once  a  stranger ;  and  that  they  always  operate  to  extricate 
him  from  temptation,  or  check  him  in  the  commission  of 
sin,  by  exciting  the  same  species  of  feeling  which  arose  ia 
his  heart  when  they  first  met  his  view. 

IX.  Men  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their  voluntary  ac- 
tions. 

This  must  be  sufliciently  apparent  to  all  who  assent  to 
the  foregoing  reasonings  respecting  the  nature,  obligations, 
and  actions  of  men,  or  in  fact — it  would  seem — seeing  the 
results  to  which  their  principles  carry  them — to  any  rea- 
sonings whatever  respecting  their  actions  :  as  they  are  not 
only  dependent  on  its  truth  for  all  their  propriety,  but  aside 
from  it,  the  very  terms,  capacity,  obligation,  and  voluntary 
action,  have  no  meaning  whatever,  or  at  best,  none  but  the 
most  loose  and  figurative.  The  proposition  expresses  a 
fact  universally  recognised  by  consciousness,  and  needs  not, 
therefore,  to  be  demonstrated,  in  order  that  men  may,  in 
their  estimation  of  their  own  and  each  others  obligations 
and  actions,  proceed  on  it  as  such.  A  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact,  that  in  all  their  judgments  respecting  their 
obligations  and  character,  they  do  regard  themselves  as  the 
efficient  causes  of  their  moral  actions,  and  that  the  Most 
High  also  conducts  toward  them  as  such  in  all  the  measures 
of  his  moral  administration,  cannot  be  unimportant,  and  is 
peculiarly  required  on  the  present  occasion,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  foregoing  to- 
pics, and  the  advantageous  illustration  of  it  which  they  af- 
ford, but  also  by  its  relation  to  the  subject  which  is  next  to 
be  discussed. 
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When  then  is  an  act  of  a  being  the  result  of  his  own  efli'- 
ciency  ?  When  it  is  purely  his  own  voluntary  exertion  of 
his  nature.  The  definition  includes  several  considerations. 
1st.  The  being  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  act:  He  originates 
it :  It  is  wholly  his  own  exertion  of  himself.  2d.  It  is  ex- 
erted voluntarily — with  design.  And,  therfore,  3d.  It  is 
exerted  under  the  influence  of  motives ;  which  being 
united,  makes  it  his  own  voluntary  exertion  of  himself  We 
have  no  higher  conception  than  that  of  the  efficiency  of 
God.  Let  the  reader  elevate  his  eye  to  that  infinite  Being 
who  is  incessantly  sending  abroad  through  all  his  vast  king- 
dom the  most  stupendous  manifestations  of  his  agency,  and 
what  other  idea  can  he  form  of  any  one  of  his  acts,  than  that 
it  is  his  o\vn  voluntary  exertion  of  his  nature,  constitution, 
essence,  substance — or  to  drop  these  terms  which  are  used 
simply  to  denote  that  which  he  is — his  own  voluntary  ex- 
ertion of  himself.  And  what  does  that  idea,  if  analyzed, 
include,  but  that  he  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  act ;  he  origi- 
nates and  effects  it ;  it  is  solely  his  own  exertion  of  himself ; 
that  it  is  exerted  voluntarily ;  and  of  course,  therefore, 
that  it  is  exerted  under  the  influence  of  motives. 

And  what  now,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  separated 
from  such  an  act  in  order  to  constitute  an  act  or  event,  of 
which  the  being  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  not  the  elHcient 
cause?  Of  course,  1st.  His  being  the  cause  of  it — his  ori- 
ginating and  effecting  it.  Instead  of  its  being  his  own  ex- 
ertion of  himself,  it  must  be  a  motion  of  himself  by  some 
other  being.  2d.  And  inevitably,  therefore,  its  being  vo- 
Lunlary.  He  cannot  be  voluntary  in  an  act  which  he  has  no 
agency  in  bringing  into  existence.  A  motion  of  his  nature 
cannot  take  place  by  his  volition,  when  it  is  caused  wholly 
by  some  extrinsic  being,  and  when  of  course,  therefore,  he 
is  entirely  passive  in  regard  to  its  coming  into  existence, 
and  has  no  knowledge  nor  expectation  that  it  is  to  exist, 
till  its  existence  has  taken  place.  3d.  And  consequently 
then,  its  being  exerted  under  the  influence  of  motives.     Or 
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to  express  it  in  one  proposition  :  it  is  not  his  own  voluntary 
exertion  of  himself,  but  is  caused  entirely  by  the  agency  of 
some  other  being. 

The  result  then  is,  that  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  an  act, 
is  simply  voluntarily  to  exert  it.  We  have  no  higher,  nor 
indeed  any  other  conception  of  it.  It  is  not  more  manifest, 
that  by  taking  away  from  an  act  of  a  being,  the  idea  of 
its  being  voluntary,  we  take  away  the  idea  of  his  being 
the  efficient  cause  of  it,  than  that  by  taking  away  the 
conception  of  his  being  its  efficient  cause,  we  entirely 
remove  all  conception  of  his  exerting  it  voluntarily. 
The  very  definition  of  a  being's  acting  involuntarily 
is,  the  world  over,  his  being  moved  by  some  cause  ex- 
trinsic to  himself,  and  therefore  his  being  passive  in  regard 
to  the  existence  of  the  motion ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
a  being's  acting  voluntarily,  is  to  every  one's  conception  his 
moving  himself,  in  distinction  from  his  being  moved  by  an 
extrinsic  cause  ;  his  originating  and  effecting  the  act,  in- 
stead of  its  being  originated  and  effected  by  any  thing  exter- 
nal to  himself.  Our  conception,  therefore,  of  a  being  as 
voluntarily  exerting  an  act,  is  identically  our  conception  of 
him  as  the  efficient  cause  of  it. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  To  act  voluntarily,  is  simply 
to  act  by  choice.  No  consideration  is  necessary  whether 
the  act  is  exerted  by  the  efficiency  of  the  being  in  whom  it 
takes  place,  or  of  some  other  being." 

But  what  is  it  to  act  by  choice  ?  "  To  act  by  design,"  is 
it  answered  ?  And  what  then  is  it  to  act  by  design  ?  To 
choose  and  refuse  ?  to  act  under  the  influence  of  motives  ? 
and  to  return  to  the  point  whence  we  started — ^^to  act  vo- 
luntarily ?  But  what  is  to  be  gained  by  ringing  in  this  man- 
ner— as  some  are  accustomed — a  perpetual  change  on  a  set 
of  synonyms,  without  ever  looking  beyond  mere  tcrliis  ? 
The  inquiry  is,  not  at  all  what  is  the  name  of  the  species  of 
action  in  question,  but  what  is  the  nature  of  that  action  it' 
self?  What  is  the  attitude  or  condition  of  the  being  w^ho 
exerts  it  ?     How  does  his  relation  to  that  kind  of  action 
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differ  from  his  relation  to  those  events  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  invoUintary  ?  And  the 
answer  then  is,  to  act  by  choice,  is  to  act  of  one^s  self,  in- 
stead of  being  moved  by  some  other  being :  and  that  is, 
to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the  act,  instead  of  the  mere 
subject  in  whom  it  is  produced  by  some  extrinsic  cause. 
Otherwise,  it  follows  inevitably — in  contradiction  to  all 
our  consciousness  respecting  our  agency — that  a  being's  re- 
lation to  the  existence  of  his  voluntary  actions,  is  precisely 
the  same,  as  to  those  in  regard  to  which  he  is  involuntary ; 
the  mere  relation  of  an  inert  subject  to  effects  produced  in 
it  by  an  external  efficiency  over  which  it  has  no  control. 

What  imaginable  distinction  can  exist  between  voluntary 
and  efficient  agency  ?  Can  the  idea  of  a  being  as  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  an  act  involve  any  thing  more  than  the  idea 
of  him  as  voluntarily  exerting  it?  Can  we  add  any  thing 
to  our  idea  of  the  latter  that  at  all  heightens  or  helps  out 
our  conception  of  the  former?  When  we  conceive  of  God 
as  voluntarily  exerting  an  act,  does  our  idea  fall  at  all  be- 
low that  which  fills  the  mind,  when  we  conceive  of  him  as 
exerting  an  act  by  his  own  efficiency  ?  and  are  we  obliged 
to  superadd  something  to  the  first,  in  order  that  it  may  in- 
clude all  that  enters  into  the  conception  of  the  last  ?  What 
is  more  manifest  than  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
such  addition  ?  And  that  arises  necessarily  from  the  nature 
of  voluntary  action,  which  to  all  our  conceptions,  consists 
wholly  in  its  being  originated  and  exerted  by  the  being  in 
whom  it  takes  place,  in  distinction  from  its  being  produced 
in  him  by  any  extrinsic  cause;  whilst  the  production  of  an 
act  in  the  latter  manner  is  precisely  what  constitutes  it  an 
involuntary  act. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said — a  position  not  unfrequentlj 
advanced — "it  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  wc  are  con- 
scious of  acting  of  ourselves  in  our  voluntary  agency,  that 
we  are  the  efficient  causes  of  our  actions."  But  are  those 
who  hold  this  position  aware  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
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carries  us  i  Our  consciousness  is  our  perception  of  the  events 
which  occur  within  us ;  and  it  takes  as  complete  cognizance 
oi  their  nature  us  of  tlieir  existence;  distinguishes  their  ori- 
gin as  they  arc  exerted  by  ourselves  or  produced  by  external 
causes  as  intelligently  as  any  thing  else  pertaining  to  them  ; 
and  is  oI"  course  our  sole  evidence  of  the  existence  of  those 
events,  and  of  all  the  external  objects  to  which  they  relate. 
It  is,  moreover,  in  regard  to  our  voluntary  actions,  indubi- 
tably, so  far  as  we  can  conceive,  precisely  what  it  would 
be,  were  we  their  efficient  causes.  No  one  pretends  to  be 
conscious  that  his  volitions  are  produced  by  an  external  efti- 
ciency.  Every  one  feels  that  his  voluntary  actions  differ 
as  sensibly  in  their  origin,  as  in  any  other  respect,  from  those 
which  are  involuntary  ;  and  that  the  ditlerence  lies  in  his 
exerting  them  himself,  instead  of  their  being  produced  by  an 
external  cause. 

What  now  is  the  hearing  of  the  position  in  question,  on 
these  facts?  It  represents  us  as  having  no  certainty  that 
our  consciousness  in  regard  to  our  voluntarj  actions  corres- 
ponds with  fact !  But  if  such  is  the  character  of  our  con- 
sciousness, it  manifestly  results  inevitably — since  the  certain- 
ty of  all  our  knowledge  depends  on  its  testimony — that  we 
have  no  medium  of  ascertaining  what  is  fact  in  regard  to  any 
subject  whatever.  If  it  is  so  deceptive  as  to  impress  us 
with  a  conviction  that  we  act  of  ourselves,  when  we 
are  entirely  passive,  is  it  not  apparent  that  we  can  place 
no  reliance  whatever  on  its  testimony  in  any  case  ?  What 
assurance,  if  it  totally  deceives  us  respecting  the  nature  of 
our  actions  as  it  regards  their  origin,  can  we  have  that  it 
does  not  in  regard  to  their  nature  in  every  other  respect';' 
What  certainty  have  we,  that  wc  are  in  fact  jiassivc  when 
we  imngine  ourselves  to  be  ?  Our  consciousness  does  not 
more  decidedly  represent  us  as  acted  upon  by  an  external 
etllciencv.  when  we  view  ourselves  as  passive,  than  it  does 
as  acting  by  our  own  efliciency  when  we  exert  volitions. 
Or  what  can  ever  prove  to  us.,  that  what  we  regard  as  voli- 
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tions,  original  perceptions,  or  recollections,  are  truly  such? 
or  that  our  judgments  have  any  such  relations  to  the  rea- 
sons for  which  we  adopt  them,  as  wc  suppose  them  to  have  ; 
or  any  relations  to  any  reasons  w  hatever  ?  and  consequent- 
ly, that  any  of  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  character 
and  existence  of  the  Deity,  or  of  any  external  being,  have 
any  correspondence  with  fact  ? 

Who  does  not  see  that  we  are  hurled  atonce  into  (he  abyss 
of  universal  and  remediless  skepticism  !  that  we  have  in  fact 
no  certainty  of  our  own  existence?  I'^or  if  wc  do  not  exist 
in  that  state  of  acting  of  ourselves,  w  hich  is  the  only  state 
in  which  our  consciousness  represents  us  as  existing  when 
we  act  voluntarily — since  our  consciousness  is  the  only  evi- 
dence we  have  of  our  existence, — wc  plainly  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  we  exist  in  any  state  whatever.  We  are  thus 
compelled, — unless  we  would  give  up  all  our  knowledge  of 
God,  of  ourselves,  and  every  other  subject,  and  yield  to  uni- 
versal doubt, — to  regard  our  consciousness  as  according  with 
fact  in  representing  us  as  the  ellicicnt  causes  of  our  volun- 
tary actions. 

By  the  consideration  then  of  the  terms  themselves,  and  of 
all  our  conceptions  on  the  subject,  we  are  cai'ried  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  to  exert  an  act  voluntarily,  is  to  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  it ;  and  that  men  are  therefore  the  efficient  causes 
of  all  their  voluntary  actions,  as  truly  as  God  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  those  which  he  exerts. 

What  now"  are  the  relations  which  this  position  sustains  to 
the  topics  that  have  passed  under  our  discussion  ? 

1st.  It  is  continned  by  all  our  reasonings  on  the  subject  of 
obligation.  It  has  been  shown,  that  our  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  any  given  course  of  action,  is  wholly  founded 
— so  far  as  our  discussion  goes — on  our  consciousness  that  it 
depends  entirely  on  ourselves^  whetherwe  pursue  that  course 
of  action  or  not — or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  possible  to  us, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  mat  nothing  but  ourselves  can  prevent 
our  exerting  it,  without  annihilating  our  ohligations  to  exert 
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deny ;  but  its  accordance  with  fact  plainly  depends  entire- 
ly on  our  being  the  efficient  causes  of  our  voluntary  actions. 
If  we  are  not,  they  are  of  course  the  effect  of  God's  efficien- 
cy ;  and  if  he  creates  them,  their  existence  manifestly  does 
not  depend  in  any  sense  upon  us,  any  more  than  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  effects  which  he  creates.  Depend  on  us 
for  their  existence !  How  ?  Not  by  our  causing  them ;  for 
by  the  supposition  he  is  their  sole  cause.  By  our  occasion- 
ing them  ?  But  the  question  relates  solely  to  their  efficient, 
not  to  their  occasional  cause.  Depend  on  us  for  their  ex- 
istence !  Then  of  course,  God  is  dependent  on  us  for  the 
exertion  of  the  efficient  acts  by  which  he  gives  them  exist- 
ence !  Will  any  one  embrace  that  absurdity  ?  and  for  the 
sake  of  making  out  that  we  are  dependent  on  God  for  the 
existence  of  our  actions  ?  Besides,  is  that  the  way  in  which 
we  are  conscious  it  depends  on  ourselves  whether  we  exert 
our  voluntary  actions  or  not  ?  But  the  proposition  is  self- 
evident.  Nothing  can  be  more  intuitively  certain,  than  thai 
if  no  act  can  take  place  in  us  but  by  his  creating  it,  it  is  not 
in  any  sense  possible  for  us  to  exert  any  acts  but  those  which 
he  creates,  nor  to  avoid  the  exertion  of  any  which  are  pro- 
duced in  us  by  his  efficiency.  What  then  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  argument  carries  us  ?  We  cannot  avoid  be- 
lieving, what  by  our  consciousness  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  that 
our  exerting  our  voluntary  actions — so  far  as  this  discussion 
goes — depends  solely  on  ourselves :  and  as  it  is  intuitively 
certain  that  that  cannot  be  a  fact,  unless  we  are  the  efficient 
causes  of  those  actions — we  are  of  course  bound  by  all  the 
rules  of  philosophising  to  believe  that  we  are. 

2d.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Most 
High  treats  mankind  in  his  moral  government.  If  they 
are  not  efficient  causes — capable  of  originating  and  ex- 
erting those  actions  which  his  law  requires,  there  can  be 
no  more  propriety  in  instituting  a  moral  administration  over 
them,  than  over  brutes  and  inanimate  objects.     Either  they 
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exert  their  voluntary  actions  by  their  own  efiiciency,  or  God 
creates  them.  But  if  no  acts  can  take  place  in  them  but  by 
his  creating  them,  what  can  at  once  be  more  absurd  and 
more  unrighteous,  than  to  require  Ihem  to  give  existence  to 
such  acts  ?  Above  all,  what  can  be  more  unrighteous  and  ab- 
surd, than  to  require  them  to  exert  a  course  of  acts 
which  he  has  no  design  of  ever  creating  in  them  ?  Let  the 
appeal  be  made  to  common  sense.  Reader,  were  the  Most 
High  to  command  you  henceforth  to  traverse  the  villages 
and  cities  of  this  land,  and  daily  to  perform  such  miracles  as 
were  wrought  by  the  Apostles — without  imparting  to  you 
the  requisite  power,  or  performing  the  miracles  himself  in 
connexion  with  your  agency — or  at  all  altering  his  providence 
toward  you,  so  as  to  make  your  obedience  practicable  ; — 
nay,  were  he — to  make  the  case  parallel — in  place  of  that, 
to  chain  you  at  home,  or  to  bear  you  away  by  a  miracle  be- 
yond the  scene  of  the  prescribed  agency, — could  you  feel 
to  blame  for  not  complying  with  the  command  ?  Could  you 
regard  the  requirement  as  just  ?  Could  a  surrounding  world  ? 
and  witness  with  approbation  your  punishment  for  not  com- 
plying with  it!  Could  the  saint  on  earth  or  in  heaven  most 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  ever  satisfy 
himself  that  such  an  act  was  compatible  with  rectitude  ?  But 
why  any  more  unjust  or  absurd  to  require  you  to  exert  such 
a  course  of  acts,  than — if  no  acts  can  ever  take  place  in 
mankind  but  by  his  creating  them — to  require /Aem  to  exert 
a  course  of  actions  which  he  has  no  design  of  ever  creating 
in  them  ?  What  adaptation  can  such  requirements  liave  to 
ihem,  more  than  to  brutes  or  the  dead  ?  Prescribe  authori- 
tatively to  a  species  of  beings  in  whom  no  event  can  take 
place  but  by  his  creating  it, — the  exertion  of  a  series  of  acts, 
which  he  has  no  intention  of  ever  creating  in  them, — and 
prohibit  the  existence  in  them  of  other  events  which  he  de- 
signs to  create  in  them, — and  then  express  indignation  to- 
ward them,  and  inflict  on  them  interminable  punishment, 
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because  those  acts  which  he  created  took  place  in  them  ;  and 
because  other  acts  which  he  did  not  create,  did  not  take 
place  in  them ;  and  fnially,  add  to  all  this  the  mockery  of 
calling  it  wisdom  and  righteousness !    What  among  ail  the 
excesses  of  human  folly  and  crime  ever  made  any  approxi- 
mation to  such  absurdity  and  injustice  ?  But  is  not  this  what 
God''s  moral  government  would  be,  if  men  were  not  the  ef- 
ficient causes  of  their  actions  ?    There  surely  was  never  a 
plainer  case.     If  men  are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  their 
actions,  the  Most  High  creates  in  them  innumerable  acts 
which  his  law  prohibits,  and  then  condemns  and  punishes 
them  because  he  created  those  actions  in  them  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  commands  them  to  exert  innumerable  actions 
which  he  never  creates  in  them,  and  then  consigns  them  to 
everlasting  misery  because  he  did  not  create  in  them  those 
actions. 

But  no  one  assuredly  can  ever  adopt  a  doctrine  bearing  on 
its  very  face  such  tremendous  imputations  against  God,  who 
sees  any  thing  of  its  relations  to  his  own  consciousness  and 
obligations,  or  to  the  divine  character  and  administration. 
The  result  then  is,  that  as  surelyas there  is  anyholiness  or 
guilt  in  our  world  ;  as  surely  as  goodness  wisdom  and  justice 
are  attributes  of  the  great  Being  whom  we  adore  and  trust, 
mankind  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their  voluntary  actions, 
as  truly  as  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  those  which  he 
exerts. 

3d.  It  will  only  be  added  in  firther  vindication  of  this 
position,  that  it  is  sustained  by  the  views  which  have  been 
presented  respecting  the  influence  of  motives.  The  proprie- 
ty of  those  views  j)lainly  stands  or  fails  with  the  truth  of  this 
position.  If  God  creates  the  actions  of  men,  nothing  can 
be  more  manifest  than  that  motives  can  have  no  influence 
whatever  in  determining  the  manner  in  which  they  act,  nor 
in  exciting  them  to  action.  How  can  a  motive  produce  an 
elfcct  in  the  human  mind,  if  no  effect  whatever  can  take 
place  there  but  by  God''s  creating  it  ?  The  supposition  is 
self-contradictory.     But  does  this  tally  with  human  cxpe- 
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riencc  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  common  sense  to  adopt  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  consistency  ? 

The  rejection  of  the  position  that  men  arc  the  efficient 
causes  of  their  actions,  is,  of  course,  also  at  equal  variance 
with  the  views  which  have  been  presented  respecting  the 
capacity  of  mankind, — the  influence  of  the  fall  on  their  con- 
dition,— and  the  nature  of  the  Spirit's  agency  in  the  work  of 
renovation.  Its  relations  to  those  topics  ase  too  obvious  to 
leave  any  discussion  in  regard  to  them  necessary. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  we  must  either 
regard  men  as  the  elHcient  causes  of  their  actions,  or  adopt 
the  position  that  God  creates  them :  that  in  regard  to  the 
first,  it  is  sustained  by  ail  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  by 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
by  all  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  efficient  and  volun- 
tary agency,  by  all  the  measures  of  God's  moral  administra- 
tion and  the  attributes  of  his  character  :  and  that  in  respect 
to  the  last,  it  is  opposed  alike  to  all  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  our  obligations  and  the  morality  of  our  actions,  and 
to  the  benevolence,  knowledge,  and  justice  of  the  Deity. 
Can  any  one  then  hesitate  which  view  is  most  worthy  to  be 
adopted  ? 

The  I'elation  of  this  great  truth  to  two  or  three  topics, 
demands  attention  before  this  article  is  closed. 

1  st.  The  fact  that  men  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their 
actions,  is  the  reason  that  God  places  them  on  probation  ;  or 
puts  it  wholly  to  them  to  decide  what  their  character  and 
destiny  shall  be  :  that  he  places  "  life  and  death"  before 
them — delineates  their  obligations,  and  reveals  the  conse- 
quences which  are  to  attend  the  course  they  pursue — and 
then  requires  them  to  "  choose  life."  They  being  the  ef- 
ficient causes  of  their  actions,  such  a  species  of  administra- 
tion toward  them  is  adapted  to  their  nature,  is  proper  and 
necessary. 

2d.  Their  efficiency  is  the  foundation  of  their  responsibi- 
lity for  the  manner  in  which  they  act.  As  their  being 
the  efficient  causes  of  their  actions,  is  the  reason  of  their 
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being  placed  under  law,  and  of  its  being  put  to  them  to  se- 
lect what  course  they  will  pursue  ;  so  it  is  the  ground  of  their 
desert  of  praise  or  blame  for  their  actions.  And  it  is  ob- 
viously a  just  and  perfect  foundation  of  responsibility,  and 
the  only  one  that  can  exist. 

3d.  It  shows  the  consistency  of  God's  desiring  mankind 
to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  his  law,  and  of  his  not  going 
at  the  same  time  any  farther  than  the  employment  of  his 
present  system  of  means  to  lead  them  to  it.  That  he  pre- 
fers they  should  yield  that  obedience,  is  of  course  a  fact, 
being  declared  by  all  his  language,  demeanour,  and  attri- 
butes. What  were  his  whole  government  but  a  system  of 
accomplished  mockery,  if  that  were  not  a  fact  ?  if  he  ac- 
tually preferred  that  men  should  commit  sin,  instead  of 
yielding  obedience  ?  As  surely,  therefore,  as  there  is  truth 
in  his  declarations,  and  an  accordance  of  his  feelings  with 
his  actions,  it  is  indubitably  certain  that  he  entirely  prefers 
that  mankind  should  at  all  times  act  in  accordance  with  his 
law.  And  that  preference — and  all  his  expressions  of  it 
— are  of  course — if  men  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their 
actions — natural,  proper,  and  necessary.  For  inasmuch  as 
bis  law  delineates  to  them  the  wisest  course  of  action,  and 
they  are  completely  able,  and  thence  under  obligation  to 
pursue  it,  his  infinite  wisdom  must  of  necessity  prefer  that 
they  should  pursue  that  course.  But  were  not  they,  the 
efficient  causes  of  their  actions,  could  nothing  take  place  in 
them  but  by  his  creating  it,  there  could  be  no  consistency  in 
his  cherishing  such  a  preference,  while  he  neglected  to 
i:reatc  in  them  such  a  course  of  action  ;  nor  indeed  could 
the  existence  of  such  a  preference  in  his  mind  ever  be  de- 
monstrated or  believed.  And — men  being  the  efficient 
causes  of  their  actions — it  is  also  equally  consistent  for  him 
— while  thus  supremely  desiring  them  always  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  liis  law — not  to  go  any  farther  than  the  use  of 
his  present  system  of  means  to  lead  them  to  it.  He  may 
have  the  best  reasons  for  it.  It  plainly  docs  not  follow,  that 
because  he  desires  them  in  {\\jiin-  present  condition  to  yield 
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him  obedience,  he  must,  to  be  consistent,  lead  them  at  all 
events  to  obey  him,  let  it  involve  the  introduction  of  what 
alterations  it  may  in  their  circumstances — in  the  structure 
of  their  bodies  for  example — and  of  the  material  world, 
and  in  the  measures  of  his  providence  and  moral  govern- 
ment. Who  knows  but  what  the  attainment  of  that  end 
would  require  the  entire  exclusion  of  temptation  from  them, 
and  consequently  their  total  exemption  from  every  thing 
like  a  probation,  and  of  course,  therefore,  their  being 
treated  in  a  manner  wholly  unsuited  to  them  as  efficient 
causes,  to  whom  it  belongs  from  their  nature  to  decide 
their  destiny  by  a  choice  between  good  and  evil  ?  Who 
does  not  see — notwithstanding  it  is  supremely  desirable 
that  men  should  in  their  present  condition  always  act  in 
obedience  to  his  will — that  still  the  most  imperative  rea- 
sons may  exist  for  his  not  introducing  any  alterations  in 
their  condition  in  order  to  lead  them  to  that  obedience  ? 
May  not  earthly  rulers  desire  their  subjects  to  obey  their 
laws,  without  being  obliged — in  order  to  be  consistent — to 
employ  such  a  system  of  means  as  shall  \i\i^\\ih\y  persuade 
them  to  it  invariably  ?  May  not  their  knowledge  and 
goodness  unite  in  leading  them  to  prefer  to  leave  them  in 
many  instances  to  transgress,  rather  than  to  resort  to  such 
a  system  of  measures  ?  And  may  it  not  be  equally  the 
part  of  the  knowledge  and  goodness  of  the  infinite  Being 
to  pursue  such  a  course  in  regard  to  his  subjects  ? 

Such  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  of  his  conduct  toward 
mankind.  Were  there  any  other  course  fraught  with  high- 
er advantages,  he  would  pursue  it  in  place  of  this.  It 
is  because  he  sees  it  to  be  better  to  leave  them  to  transgress 
as  they  do,  than  to  introduce  any  alterations  in  their  condi- 
tion to  prevent  it,  that  without  employing  any  more  pre- 
ventive means,  he  leaves  them  to  transgress  in  that  man- 
ner  ;  because  he  sees  he  can  pursue  a  course  of  agency  to- 
ward them — transgressing  in  their  present  circumstances — 
involving  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  and  goodness,  and 
fraught  therefore  with  a  happier  influence  on  his  kingdom 
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at  large,  than  he  could  were  he  to  adopt  any  other  system  of 
procedure  toward  them.  And  all  this  is  plainly  perfectly 
consistent  with  its  being  better,  were  mankind  always  to 
act  in  conformity  to  his  will,  instead  of  transgressing  as 
they  do  ;  and  therefore  entirely  consistent  with  his  dcsirmg 
that  they  should  always  obey  instead  of  violating  his  law, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  employs  no  farther  means  to 
lead  them  to  it. 

X.  The  purpose  of  God  has  a  diflfercnt  reference  to  his 
own  agency,  from  what  it  has  to  the  voluntary  agency  of 
mankind.  His  purpose  respecting  them,  includes  all  the 
events  ever  to  transpire  having  any  relation  to  them  ;  and 
as  some  of  those  events  are  the  product  of  his  efficiency, 
and  some  of  theirs,  his  purpose  of  course  contemplates  them 
according  to  their  ditferent  relations  to  himself  as  the  effects 
of  his  own,  or  of  the  efficiency  of  men,  and  only  indirectly 
the  consequence  of  his.  His  agency  sustains  to  theirs,  the 
relation  of  an  antecedent  to  a  certain  consequent.  In  de- 
termining what  should  be  all  the  events  of  his  own  agency, 
he  made  it  certain  also  what  should  be  all  the  events  of 
theirs ;  and  undoubtedly  resolved  on  his  own  on  account  of 
its  influence  on  theirs. 

Such  being  the  fact,  his  purpose  then  in  regard  to  man- 
kind is  to  be  viewed  as  having  the  relation  of  a  decree,  only 
to  his  own  agency  respecting  them,  and  as  contemplating  the 
events  of  their  agency  simply  as  consequences  of  his  own, 
whose  existence  being  made  certain  by  his  agency,  it  Avas 
unnecessary  to  decree. 

This  will  be  rendered  more  apparent  l)y  a  reference  to 
what  has  been  advanced  respecting  the  efliciency  of  men, 
and  the  influence  of  motives  in  determining  the  manner  in 
which  they  exert  that  efficiency.  If  those  views  are  correct,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  makes  the  actions  of  men  the 
subject  of  any  thing  more  than  his  purpose.  Why  should  he 
directly  decree  the  existence  of  what  is  not  to  result  direct- 
ly from  his  decree  nor  efficiency,  but  is  to  come  into  exist- 
ence by  the  efficieiicv  of  men?     What,  iitflurnce  could  such 
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a  decree  have  ?     It  could  not  efficaciously  give  existence  t« 
any  of  those  actions  ;  for  they  are  ail  to  be  exerted  by  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  beings  in  whom  they  take  place.     It  could 
not  be  instrumental — as  an  occasional  cause — to  their  be- 
ing exerted  ;  for  nothing  but  a  moral  influence  is  instrumen- 
tal in  leading  men  to  the  exertion  of  their  efficiency,  and  in  de- 
termining the  manner  in  which  they  exert  it.  Of  consequence, 
it  could  have  no  influence  in  making  the  existence  of  their  ac- 
tions certain ;  for  as  their  existence  is  dcterminedby  the  moral 
influence  under  which  men  are  placed,  it  is  made  certain  by 
his  decree  to  place  them  under  that  moral  influence.   Such 
a  decree  must  then  be  totally  inefficacious,  and  of  course  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  God  ;  but  as  his  agenc}"  respecting  their 
actions  extends  no  farther  than  simply  bringing  the  motives 
to  bear  on  them  under  which  they  exert  their  actions,  and 
as  by  placing  them  under  the  influence  of  those  motives,  he 
renders  it  certain  in  what  manner  they  will  act,  his  decree 
respecting  them  is  to  be  regarded  as  relating  solely  to  his 
placing  them  under  that  influence  ;  and  as  having  its  whole 
reference  therefore  to  his  own  agency. 

Or  in  other  words  :  His  purpose  was  to  give  existence  to 
a  series  of  events — including  all  having  any  relation  to  man- 
kind— that  should  constitute  the  highest  practicable  sum  of 
good.  His  decree  was  that  determination,  which  rendered 
the  existence  of  all  those  events  certain  ;  and  as  his  deter- 
mination in  regard  to  his  own  agency  rendered  their  exist- 
ence certain,  his  decree  of  course  had  its  whole  reference 
to  that  agency. 

XI.  The  certainty  that  mankind  will  hereafter  act  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  will,  is  constituted  by  the  natui^B 
of  the  moral  influence  under  which  they  are  to  act.  Those 
who  sin,  will  pursue  that  course,  in  consequence  of  the  temp- 
tations which  will  assail  them  ;  and  those  who  yield  obedi- 
ence, in  consequence  of  the  inducements  to  holiness  which 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  Those  who  are  renewed, 
will  persevere  unto  salvation,  in  consequence  of  God's  not 
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suflering  them  to  be  tempted  above  wliat  they  are  able,  but 
with  their  temptation  providing  a  way  for  their  escape. 

XII.  The  complete  sanctification  of  behevers  will  take 
place  at  their  death,  as  a  natural  consequence,  by  their  re- 
moval to  a  scene  which  will  present  to  them  the  highest  in- 
ducements to  holiness,  without — perhaps — any  temptations 
to  sin. 

CONCLUSIO?!. 

Tliese  views  are  offered  to  the  public,  with  the  conviction, 
that  they  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  disen- 
tangle theology  from  many  distressing  embarrassments  with 
which  the  prevalent  system  respecting  it  is  fraught.  It  were 
easy  to  sustain  them  by  a  much  more  copious  reference  to 
the  sacred  volume,  and  many  more  arguments  from  other 
sources  :  but  it  is  believed  their  propriety  is  too  obvious  to 
leave  it  necessary.  The  great  principles  on  which  they  rest 
are  plain  and  open  to  every  one's  knowledge,  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  incontrovertible,  even  by  those, — as  it  were 
easy  to  show — whose  system  stands  opposed  to  them.  It  is 
not  imagined  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  the  adoption  of 
them,  that  any  new  fundamental  principles  should  be  em- 
braced ;  but  simply  that  those  which  have  always  been  held 
and  regarded  as  of  primary  importance  should  be  pursued 
to  their  legitimate  results,  and  such  opinions  rejected  as  are 
inconsistent  with  them.  The  work  is  therefore  commended 
to  the  friends  of  religion  with  the  hope  that  it  may  enjoy 
iheir  candid  examination,  and  prove  auxiliary  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 
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THEOLOGY. 


There  is  scarcely  in  the  whole  circle  of  theology,  a  sub- 
ject of  more  solemn  interest  to  us  than  the  question,  What 
ar;  the  feelings  with  which  the  Deity  regards  the  moral 
coniuct  of  mankind  ? 

He  has  in  his  law  prescribed  to  them  a  course  of  action 
represented  to  be  required  by  his  rights  and  their  obliga- 
tions, has  enforced  the  injunction  by  infinite  sanctions, 
and  empVoyed  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  means  to  ex- 
cite thtm  ^0  comply  with  it ;  and  during  every  part  of  their 
agency  his  fjxhibited  himself  as  pleased  with  their  obedi- 
ence and  otfeniQd  at  their  rebelHon. 

But  does  he  ia  this  administration  exhibit  to  us  his  real 
feelings  in  regard  'o  their  agency  ?  Does  he  truly  desire 
them  to  comply  with  his  injunctions? — as  entirely  and  strong- 
ly desire  their  obedience  mpreference  to  transgression, as  his 
requiring  and  rewarding  the  one,  and  prohibiting  and  punish- 


ing  the  other  indicates  ?  Would  he  supremely  delight  to  be- 
hold the  whole  human  family  henceforth  always  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  revealed  will  ?  Or  on  the  contrary 
would  he  supremely  regret  such  an  event?  Is  he  satisfied 
with  that  share  of  obedience  which  men  actually  yield  him, 
and  more  gratified  to  see  them  transgressing  in  the  rest  of 
their  agency,  than  he  would  be  were  they  to  act  obediently  ? 
In  a  word,  is  it  necessary  to  his  happiness  that  they  should 
continue  as  heretofore  to  transgress  his  laws  as  much  as 
they  please  ? 

To  these  momentous  questions  it  would  seem  as  though 
none  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  reply — he  desires 
them  always  to  obey  his  commands.  That  answer  how- 
ever is  little  less  than  a  novelty  in  the  theological  world. 
At  least  the  reverse  is  openly  and  strenuously  maintained 
by  a  large  part  of  the  reformed  clergy,  and  virtually  by 
many  of  the  others. 

It  is  nevertlieless  most  assuredly  the  true  answer,  as  it 
were  easy,  if  required,  to  demonstrate  by  every  considera- 
tion which  has  any  relation  to  it ;  but  it  will  be  retdered 
sufficiently  apparent  by  a  reference  to  two  or  thref. 

It  is  manifest  then  from  the  fact  that  the  dcnia)  of  it  is 
an  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  God. 

What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  from  Ij^s  imposing  on 
mankind  a  system  of  laws,  if  he  does  not  desirJ  them  to  com- 
ply with  his  injunctions?  In  prescribing  ^o  them  a  course  of 
conduct  and  enforcing  the  prescriptici)  by  infinite  rewards, 
he  has  expressed  in  the  most  explicit  and  impressive  man- 
ner  a  desire  that  they  should  pursue  that  course.     But 


what  is  that  expression  but  the  grossest  hypocrisy  if  he 
does  not  in  reality  wish  them  to  comply  with  his  require- 
ments ?  What  views  should  we  form  of  an  earthly  monarch 
who  should  impose  on  his  subjects  a  code  of  laws  enforced 
by  the  highest  sanctions,  without  having  any  wish  that  they 
should  comply  with  it  ?  And  is  such  an  act  any  more  con- 
sistent with  the  rectitude  of  the  King  of  kings? 

But  to  those  measures  of  his  administration  in  which  in 
all  the  forms  arjd  with  all  the  energy  that  the  most  august 
and  solemn  action  can  express  it  he  has  exhibited  a  desire 
that  men  should  always  obey  his  requirements,  he  has  also 
added  the  most  explicit  declarations.  "  If  thou  hadst  known 
even  thou  in  this  thy  day  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace !"  "  O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood 
this,  that  they  would  consider  their  latter  end !"  "  As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live." 
As  then  in  his  language  and  actions  he  thus  exhibits  him- 
self as  desirous  that  men  should  always  yield  obedience  to 
bis  law,  we  plainly  cannot  deny  his  cherishing  that  desire 
without  denying  the  sincerity  of  his  language  and  actions. 
And  if  those  most  solemn  acts  of  his  administration  present 
to  us  false  views  of  his  feelings,  what  assurance  can  we  have 
that  his  whole  agency  is  not  equally  deceptive  ? 

The  denial  of  it  involves  a  like  impeachment  of  his  wis- 
dom. 

For  if  bis  government  is  a  work  of  wisdom  it  manifestly 
must  prescribe  the  best  course  of  agency  which  mankind 
can  pursue.     And  if  that  is  its  character,  it  is  equally  cer- 


tain  that  if  actuated  by  wisdom,  he  must  desire  their  uni- 
versal obedience  to  it.  The  denial  therefore  that  he 
cherishes  that  desire,  is  the  denial  either  that  his  wishes  are 
dictated  by  wisdom,  or  else  that  it  is  best  that  mankind 
should  exert  the  agency  which  his  law  prescribes,  and 
thence  the  denial  of  his  wisdom  in  prescribing  that  agency. 
If  it  is  best  that  men  should  yield  obedience  to  his  govern- 
ment, he  plainly  must  if  wise  desire  their  obedience.  If 
it  is  not  best,  it  is  as  manifestly  inconsistent  with  wisdom  to 
require  it  of  them.       / 

To  avoid  this  conclusion,  those  who  deny  that  God  de- 
sires men  always  to  obey  his  requirements,  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  thing  in  itself  considered,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered; and  while  they  affirm  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
best  that  men  should  always  yield  obedience  to  the  divine 
law,  hold  that  it  nevertheless  is  in  itself  considered,  and 
that  that  at  once  explains  the  reason  and  vindicates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Deity's  prescribing  to  them  such  a  course  of 
action. 

But  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Most  High  recognizes 
and  reposes  the  very  foundations  of  his  moral  government 
on  the  propriety  of  such  a  distinction  ?  For  what  are  the 
results  to  which  it  carries  us  ?  To  consider  obedience  by 
itself,  in  distinction  from  contemplating  it  in  connexion  with 
any  thing  else,  is  of  course  to  consider  it  apart  from  all  its 
relations  and  effects.  But  that  is  plainly  to  consider  it  apart 
from  its  nature  also,  which  is  the  foundation  of  its  relations, 
and  the  cause  of  its  influence;  since  manifestly  the  whole  na- 
ture of  a  thing  cannot  be  contemplated  without  discerning 
also  the  relations  and  influence  which  are  necessarily  connect- 


ed  with  it,  and  with  which  a  complete  view  of  it  therefore 
must  show  it  to  be  so  connected.  Their  doctrine  then 
according  to  this  distinction, — when  divested  of  its  techni- 
cality,— is,  that  though  assuredly  as  things  are,  it  is  not  best 
that  men  should  always  yield  obedience  to  the  divine  will, 
yet  apart  entirely  from  the  influence  relations  and  nature 
itself  of  that  obedience, — that  is,  apart  from  every  thing 
except  its  mere  name — it  is  best ;  and  that  that  fact  is  at 
once  the  reason,  and  demonstrates  to  us  the  wisdom  of 
God's  requiring  of  them  such  a  course  of  action  !  What 
profound  theology !  How  richly  are  those  entitled  to  our 
confidence  and  veneration  who  make  this  doctrine  the  key 
stone  by  which  the  arch  of  their  whole  theological  system 
is  sustained,  and  exult  over  it  as  a  miracle  of  sagacity 
which  is  at  once  to  baffle  and  overwhelm  all  who  oppose 
their  creed  and  to  immortalize  the  fame  of  their  own  ge- 
nius! 

Is  it  so  tlien  that  the  God  of  infinite  wisdom  instituted 
his  government  without  any  regard  to  its  nature  and  effects  ? 
Prescribed  to  mankind  a  course  of  action  without  any  con- 
sideration of  its  relations  or  the  influence  which,  ifeser- 
cised,  it  would  exert ;  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever  than 
that  which  is  furnished  by  its  mere  name?  Prescribed  a  course 
of  action  which  cannot  be  approved  with  any  higher  re- 
ference than  to  its  name  ?  which  if  any  regard  is  had  to  its 
nature  and  influence, — at  most  beyond  a  very  narrow  limit, 
—is  supremely  evil  ?  And  is  that  government  a  manifesta- 
tion and  proof  of  his  infinite  wisdom  ?  What  then  can  ever 
constitute  an  exhibition  of  folly  and  malevolence  ?     What 
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indeed  if  this  doctrine  does  not,  can  ever  amount  to  an  ad- 
mission that  the  divine  government  is  in  almost  every  thing, 
except  its  mere  name,  a  vrork  of  immeasurable  folly  and 
wickedness  ? 

Perhaps  however  it  will  be  thought  unjust  to  represent 
the  consideration  of  obedience  by  itself  according  to  the  dis- 
tinction to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  contemplation 
of  its  mere  name.     But  to  consider  it  by  itself,  in  opposition 
to  considering  it  in  reference  to  any  thing  else,  must  mani- 
festJy  be  at  least  to  consider  it  apart  from  all  the  objects  to 
which  it  sustains  relations.     But  can  that  conduct  us  to 
any  better  result?      For  what  are  the  objects  to  which 
obedience  stands  related  ?     To  man  who  exerts  it ; — to  his 
obligations  which  dictate  it ; — to  God  who  is  the  object  of 
it ; — to  his  law  which  prescribes  it ; — and  to  all  the  effects 
which  it  produces.     To  desire  it  then  on  merely  such  a  con- 
sideration of  it,  is  to  desire  it  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  man's  act, — or  a  compliance  widi  obliga- 
tion,— or  a  submission  to  divine  authority, — or  that  it  ex- 
erts an  influence  on  God,  who  is  the  object  of  it;  on  man, 
who  exercises  it ;  or  on  any  of  the  interests  of  the  universe! 
Is  that  at  all  a  better  vindication  of  the  Divine  Being  ?  or 
can  such  a  contemplation  of  obedience  amount  to  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  reference  to  its  name  ? 

Their  doctrine  then  according  to  this  distinction,  instead 
of  obviating  the  difficulty  it  is  employed  to  relieve,  is  only  a 
deeper  plunge  into  contradiction  and  absurdity.  If  the 
government  of  God  prescribes  a  course  of  conduct  which  it 
is  not  best  men  should  pursue,  it  is  most  assuredly  a  bad 


fovernment,  and  demonstrates  his  character  to  be  equally 
imperfect. 

To  this  it  will  perhaps  be  replied,  that  "  though  it  would 
prove  a  great  evil  were  men  actually  to  yield  a  complete 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  do  not, 
and  consequently  the  prescription  of  that  obedience  is  not 
productive  of  any  of  the  ill  effects  which  the  existence  of  the 
obedience  itself  would  occasion,  it  is  not  in  reality  a  bad  go- 
vernment, and  not  therefore  a  proof  of  imperfection  in  its 
author." 

But  according  to  this  reasoning,  on  the  principles  of  those 
who  employ  it,— there  is  as  complete  proof  that  the  go- 
vernment of  God  is  evil,  as  there  is  that  rebellion  against  it 
is.  For  they  hold  that  sin  is  not  in  fact  on  the  whole  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  but  is  the  cause  of  immeasurable  good.  On 
what  ground  then  do  they  regard  it  as  evil  ?  Simply  because 
it  is  adapted  to  occasion  pernicious  effects  ;  because  if  left 
to  itself  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  universe, — because 
its  becoming  an  instrument  of  good  is  owing  wholly  to  an 
adventitious  cause, — the  gratuitous  interference  of  God  in 
punishing  or  atoning  for  it.  But  such,  according  to  them, 
is  precisely  the  fact  also  with  the  divine  government.  For, 
as  they  represent,  it  has  as  complete  an  adaptation  and  tenr 
dtncy  to  produce  evil  as  sin  has,  and  would  like  that  if  left 
to  exert  the  influence  with  which  it  is  fraught,  inevitably 
prove  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  universe  ;  and  it  is 
wholly  owing  to  an  adventitious  cause, — the  intervention 
of  sin, — that  it  does  not  produce    such  effects  ;  the  fact 

therefore  that  it  does  not  in  reality  give  birth  4i  them,  is 
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BO  more  a  proof  that  it  is  not  a  bad  government,  than  the 
same  fact  in  regard  to  sin  is  that  sin  is  not  an  evil. 

This  expedient  therefore  like  the  former,  fails  of  remo- 
ving the  difficulty  it  is  employed  to  obviate.  The  result  of 
the  whole  then  is,  that  unless  we  impeach  the  wisdom  of  the 
Deity,  we  must  regard  him  as  having  prescribed  to  mankind 
the  best  course  of  conduct  they  can  pursue ;  and  thence 
also  as  desiring  them  to  pursue  that  course.  In  other  words, 
we  are  to  believe  that  an  uninterrupted  obedience  from 
men  is  the  object  of  his  desire,  for  every  reason  for  which 
we  believe  that  infinite  knowledge  and  goodness — not  folly 
and  malevolence — are  attributes  of  his  character; — that  be 
is  the  best,  not  the  worst  being  in  the  universe. 

It  is  truly  afflicting  and  humiliating  that  it  is  thus  neces- 
sary to  enter  on  a  formal  vindication  of  the  Deity  from  the 
awful  charge  of  being  at  heart  the  most  ardent  friend  and 
patron  of  sin  in  the  universe  ! — to  employ  a  course  of  argu- 
ment to  show  that  it  is  not  a  dictate  of  reason  nor  a  doctrine 
of  revelation  that  the  God  of  purity  and  benevolence 
takes  a  higher  delight  in  seeing  mankind  transgress  his  law 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  do,  than  he  would  were  they 
to  obey  it!  And  this  not  in  controversy  with  infidels,  or 
avowed  profligates,  but  with  his  professed  friends,  the  minis- 
ters of  his  gospel,  and  those  too  of  them  who  enjoy  no  insig- 
nificant share  of  I'eputation  and  influence  ; — a  doctrine  of 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  for  its  absurdity  it  is  a 
greater  disgrace  to  their  understandings  to  embrace  it  than 
any  dogma  of  Deism  or  Atheism  ; — and  that  it  involves  a 
darker  calumny  on  the  Deity  than  all  the  accusations  which 
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the  lips  of  infidelity  have  ever  uttered.     For  where,  if  that 
doctrine  is  true,  are  we  to  search  in  the  bosom  of  God  for 
those  glorious  attributes  which  inspire  our  veneration  con- 
fidence and  love  ?  We  not  only  have  no  evidence  of  his  per- 
fect knowledge  and  benevolence,  but  his  moral  government, 
— in  which  surely  if  any  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  excellence, — is  a  monument  of  ineffable  weakness 
and  wickedness  ;  for  it  is  opposed  alike  to  his  interests  and 
wishes,  and  to  the  well-being  of  his  kingdom  ; — prohibits 
and  threatens  to  punish  what  he  does  and  ought  to  desire, 
and  demands  and  promises  to  reward  what  is  adapted  to 
subvert  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom  and  what  he  does  and 
ought  to  dislike.     And  we  not  only  have  no  assurance  of 
his  truth,  but  on  the  contrary  are  certain  that  most  of  his 
language  and  actions  are  supremely  hypocritical  and  de- 
ceptive.    In  a  word,  every  excellence  of  his  character  is 
swept  from  the  eye  at  a  stroke,  and  the  terrific  attributes  of 
folly  and  malevolence,  expanded  to  infinity  and  armed  with 
omnipotence,  are  substituted  in  their  place. 

To  escape  this  conclusion  is  resort  had  to  the  wretched 
idea,  that  though  God  on  the  whole  does  not  desire  the 
obedience  of  mankind,  yet  he  does  in  itself  considered,  and 
that  that  is  a  vindication  of  his  wisdom  ?  But  this  involves 
the  same  impeachment  of  his  character  as  the  doctrine  it  is 
designed  to  vindicate.  For  its  meaning  if  it  has  any,  is,— 
as  is  seen  from  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  that 
distinction,— that  though  God  is  opposed  to  holiness  as  far 
as  its  nature  and  influence  are  considered,  yet  as  far  as  its 
name  is  concerned  he  is  desirous  of  its  existence  !  What  an 
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overwhelming  proof  .of  his  truth  and  wisdom  !  \Vliat  an  ex- 
culpation of  him  from  the  charge  of  loving  sin  and  disliking 
holiness  to  be  employed  by  those  who  are  set  for  the 
defence  of  his  cause  ! 

Such  then  are  the  reasons  for  which  we  are  to  regard  an 
universal  obedience  from  mankind  as  an  object  of  God's  de- 
sire. 

And  what  now  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  doctrine  is 
rejected,  and  rejected  notwithstanding  all  these  appalling 
consequences  which  the  denial  of  its  truth  involves. 

The  only  thing  objected  to  it  is  the  fact  that  God  decs  not 
actually  lead  men  to  universal  obedience ; — an  objection 
however  which  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  is  fraught 
with  as  gross  absurdity  as  the  doctrine  it  is  employed  to 
vindicate.  For  on  what  ground  is  it  that  that  fact  is  regard- 
ed as  demonstrating  that  God  does  not  desire  men  always 
to  obey  his  law  ?  Plainly  on  the  assumption  that  if  he  de- 
sires them  always  to  yield  him  obedience,  he  must  in  order  to 
be  consistent  lead  them  to  yield  it ;  for  it  is  on  that  ground 
that  from  his  not  leading  them  to  exercise  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence, the  inference  is  drawn  that  it  is  not  an  object  of  his 
desire.  On  what  ground  then  is  it  that  it  is  held  that  God 
must  in  order  to  be  consistent  lead  men  to  do  whatever  he 
desires  them  to  do  ?  As  plainly  on  the  assumption,  that  if 
it  is  best  that  men  should  yield  obedience  to  him,  it  must  be 
best  that  he  should  lead  them  to  obey  him  !  for  it  is  from 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  actually  lead  them  to  yield  perfect 
obedience,  that  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  it  is  not  best 
that  they  should  yield  it.     But  to  assume  that  God  must,  in 
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•rder  to  he  consistent,  cause  men  to  do  whatever  it  is  best 
they  should  do,  is  manifestly  to  assume  that  as  a  wise  and 
good  being  he  is  under  obligation  to  lead  them  to  do  what- 
ever it  is  best  they  should  do ;  and  thence, — since  men  are 
of  course  under  obligation  to  do  whatever  it  is  best  they 
should  do, — to  assume  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  lead 
them  to  do  whatever  it  is  best  they  should  do,  is  to  assume 
that  he  is  under  obligation  to  lead  them  to  do  whatever  they 
are  under  obligation  to  do  !  or  in  other  words,  that  just  so 
far  as  they  are  under  obligation  to  obey  his  law,  he  is  under 
obligation  to  lead  them  to  obey  it ! — and  if  that  assumption 
accords  with  fact,  it  follows  inevitably,  either  that  men  have 
always  yielded  a  complete  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  or 
else  that  he  has  violated  his  obligations  to  at  least  as  great 
an  extent  as  they  have  theirs  !  To  what  results  are  we  thus 
carried !  Is  such  then  indeed  the  reality  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  a  fact,  either  that  they  have  ac- 
tually discharged  all  their  obligations,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin  in  our  world,  and  that  the  im- 
putation of  it  to  them,  and  its  punishment  by  the  Most 
High  are  undeserved  ?  or  else  that  God  has  violated  an  ob- 
ligation in  permitting  them  to  sin,  and  is  at  least  as  blamea- 
ble  for  their  transgressions  as  they  are  ? 

There  is  no  method  of  escaping  this  conclusion  but  by 
denying  that  men  are  under  obligation  to  do  that  which  it  is 
best  they  should  do.  But  can  that  ever  be  denied  ?  It 
were  plainly  to  deny  their  obligation  to  do  what  the  gospel 
enjoins, — to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  their  neighbour 
as  themselves.     For  what  is  clearer  than  that  to  be  under 
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obligation  to  exercise  supreme  benevolence  to  God  and  his 
kingdom,  is  to  be  under  obligation  to  do  whatever  their 
well-being  requires  ?  It  were  moreover  to  deny  the  truth  of 
the  position  on  which  the  whole  propriety  of  the  objection, 
made  to  the  doctrine  that  God  desires  an  universal  obedience 
from  men,  rests.  For  that  objection, — as  has  been 
shown, — is  based  on  the  assumption  that  benevolence 
requires  a  being  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done ,  whatever 
it  is  best  should  be  done,  and  on  that  ground  the  in- 
ference is  drawn,  that  if  it  were  best  that  men  should  al- 
ways act  obediently,  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  would 
cause  him  to  lead  them  to  act  in  that  manner.  But  if  that 
assumption  is  authorized,  men  are  of  course  as  much  under 
obligation  to  do  what  it  is  best  they  should  do,  as  the  Most 
High  is  to  lead  them  to  act  in  that  manner.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  under  obligation  to  do  what 
it  is  best  they  should  do,  without  giving  up  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  maintained  that  if  it  were  best  that  they  should 
always  yield  obedience,  it  would  be  the  part  of  divine  wis- 
dom to  lead  them  to  do  it ;  and  thence  giving  up  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  that  their  complete  obedience  to 
his  law  is  not  an  object  of  his  desire. 

The  result  then  to  which  the  objection  carries  us  is,  that 
either  there  is  no  sin  in  our  world,  or  else  that  its  existence 
is  at  least  as  much  a  fault  of  the  Deity  as  of  mankind  !  Can 
an  objection  be  authorized  which  involves  such  results  ? 

On  the  principles  however  of  those  who  make  the  ob- 
jection, we  cannot  even  stop  at  that  point,  but  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin 
in  our  world,  but  that  all  which  bears  that  name  is  in  truth 
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the  purest  virtue.  For  together  with  the  position  assumed 
in  the  objection  that  benevolence  requires  men  to  do  what- 
ever it  is  best  they  should  do,  they  also  hold  that  they  ac- 
tually do  pursue  that  course  of  conduct  which  all  things 
considered  is  the  best.  It  follows  therefore  that  their 
actions  are  perfectly  benevolent  and  always  accord  with 
their  obligations,  and  of  course  then  even  if  violations  of 
the  divine  law,  are  holiness  instead  of  sin. 

We  are  thus  carried  by  the  consideration  of  the  objection 
itself,  as  well  as  of  the  topics  before  adverted  to,  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Deity  that  mankind  should 
always  yield  obedience  to  his  requirements. 

Or  to  look  at  the  objection  in  a  different  relation.  The 
question,  why  if  God  desires  men  always  to  obey  his  law, 
does  he  not  always  lead  them  to  yield  obedience, — is  no- 
thing more  than  the  question,  why  if  it  is  best  that  men 
should — as  they  are  now  situated — yield  a  complete  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law,  is  it  not  also  best — if  they  do  not — 
that  their  situation  should  be  so  changed  as  at  all  events  to 
induce  them  to  obey  ?  But  that  is  nothing  else  than  the  ques- 
tion, if  an  obedience  from  men  in  their  present  condition 
would  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  king- 
dom in  the  highest  degree, — since  they  do  not  yield  it, — why 
if  their  condition  were  so  changed  as  to  induce  them  to 
obey,  would  not  an  obedience  from  them  in  that  condition 
exert  precisely  the  same  influence  '•  But  that  plainly  is 
nothing  more  than  tlie  question,  why  if  a  given  event  will 
produce  a  given  effect,  ^ill  not  any  other  event  if  it  be  of 
the  same  species, — no  matter  how  much  it  may  differ  in  other 
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thing,  why  will  not  causes  which  are  the  same  in  kind, — 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  every  other  respect,  as  for 
example  in  magnitude  and  relations, — produce  precisely 
the  same  elTects  ?  Can  any  thing  more  than  its  own  ridicu- 
lousness be  necessary  to  show  the  impropriety  of  such  an  in- 
quiry ?  How  would  it  appear  were  it  urged  in  regard  to  any 
other  topic  ?  Were  it  for  example  asked,  why  if  such  an 
obedience  and  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  scriptures,  produce  such  effects  as 
they  do,  would  not  an  obedience  and  death  which  had  been 
wholly  invisible  to  men,  have  produced  precisely  the  same 
effects  ? — or  if  that  ministry  which  the  apostle  Paul  exer- 
cised exerts  such  an  influence  as  it  does,  why  would  not 
precisely  the  same  influence  have  been  exerted  by  a  minis- 
try which  had  never  been  opposed  as  was  that,  by  any  ene- 
mies without  the  church  like  those  who  persecuted  him  at 
Jerusalem,  Ephesus  and  Rome,  nor  by  any  within  like  the 
false  teachers  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  and  which  conse- 
quently had  never  led  him  to  the  composition  of  any  such 
epistles  as  those  of  his  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  sa- 
cred volume  and  contribute  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  ? 

Since  an  obedience  from  men  in  their  present  condition 
would  plainly  differ  very  essentially  from  an  obedience  in  a 
widely  different  condition, — as  for  example,  an  obedience 
rendered  against  the  opposing  influence  of  strong  temptation 
raust  differ  very  greatly  from  one  rendered  where  none,  or 
at  most  only  very  inferior  temptation  existed, — it  manifestly 
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does  not  follow  that  because  each  would  be  obei.licuce,  the 
one  must  produce  precisely  the  same  effects  as  the  other  ; 
nor  therefore  that  the  same  reasons  exist  for  desiring  the  one 
as  the  other.  Of  course  then  there  is  no  propriety  in 
making  the  inquiry,  why  if  it  is  best  that  the  one  should  be 
exerted,  it  is  not  also  best  that  the  other  should. 

On  the  whole  then  as  the  objection  is  thus  manifestly 
without  force,  the  doctrine  must  be  regarded  a?  suHlcicntly 
established,  that  Cod  desires  mankind  always  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  his  law. 

The  so  general  disbelief  of  this  fact  so  plainly  revealed 
in  the  scriptures,  and  so  obviously  deducible  from  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  zealous  inculcation  of  the  opposite 
views  as  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  the  dictate  of 
reason,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singular 
events  in  the  history  of  theology.  Those  v.ho  have  re- 
jected it  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  error, — though  it  is 
indeed  little  less  discreditable  to  them  than  the  error  it- 
self,— by  overlooking  the  fact  that  men  are  the  cfllcient 
causes  of  their  actions,  and  contemplating  them  as  mere  ma- 
chines. Thus  one  class  of  them  have  been  led  into  it  by 
their  belief  that  the  physical  nature  of  mankind  became  de- 
praved in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  such  a  manner,  that 
without  divine  grace  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  holi- 
ness. For  thence, — regarding  it  as  God's  work  solely  to 
give  existence  to  holiness,  if  he  desires  it,  in  the  same  sense 
as  it  is  to  give  being  to  material  objects, — they  have  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  actually  imparled  to  men  such 
grace  ?s  to  lead  them  to  universal  obedience,  that  he  does 
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not  desire  it ;  and  then  again  from  that  position  that  it  is 
not  best  that  they  should  exercise  it.  The  other  class  of 
them  also  have  in  like  manner  been  led  into  it  by  their  doc- 
trine that  God  creates  all  the  actions  of  men.  For  thence, 
from  his  not  creating  any  more  obedience  than  he  does, 
they  have  inferred  that  he  docs  not  desire  the  existence  of 
any  more  :  and  then  again  from  that  position,  that  it  is  not 
best  that  any  more  should  be  exercised. 

They  have  thus  reasoned  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
respecting  the  agency  of  God  in  relation  to  moral  actions 
and  to  material  objects ;  and  regarded  his  not  causing  the 
existence  of  any  more  holiness,  as  being  as  complete  proof 
of  his  not  desiring  it,  as  his  not  creating  any  more  animals 
plants  and  worlds  is,  of  his  not  desiring  any  more  of  them. 
But  how  immeasurably  ridiculous  is  this  ?  Man  a  mere 
machine!  Perception,  volition,  conscience,  love,  faith,  en- 
mity, holiness  and  sin,  nothing  more  than  mechanical  ope- 
rations !  And  what  then  is  the  Deity  but  the  most  dread 
trifler?  and  his  government  better  than  the  most  cruel 
farce  ? 

These  wretched  absurdities  arc  however  hurled  to  the 
Avinds  in  mingled  laughter  and  execration  the  moment 
man  is  recognized  as  not  a  machine,  but  a  moral  agent,  the 
efficient  cause  of  his  voluntary  actions.  That  great  fact 
which  is  the  animating  soul  of  every  one  of  his  acts,  and  is 
inscribed  in  characters  of  light  on  every  measure  of  the  di- 
vine government,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  eclipse,  dissi- 
pates at  once  the  shroud  of  darkness  and  gloom  which  the 
common  scheme  throws  over  the  administration  of  God,  and 
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presents  it  to  the  eye  in  all  its  appropriate  god-like  consisten- 
cy rectitudeand  benevolence.  The  propric(y  of  every  part 
of  it  is  then  seen  and  felt ; — of  his  requiring  men  to  exort 
actions,  because  they  possess  efiiciency  to  exert  them  ;  ofhis 
employing  motives  to  induce  them  to  obey  his  require- 
ments, because  they  are  the  means, and  the  only  means  that 
can  excite  them  to  that  course  of  action  ; — of  his  rcwaidiu"- 
and  punishing  them,  because  they  are  responsible  for  their 
actions  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Deity  is  for  his  : — and 
ofhis  desiring  them  to  act  as  he  requires,  though  he  does  no.t 
employ  such  means  as  actually  to  lead  them  to  do  it, — be- 
cause the  question  whether  it  is  best  that  moi  should  obrjj, 
is  totally  dificrent  from  the  question  whether  it  is  best  that 
God  shoidd  at  all  events  cause  them  to  yield  obedience  ; — that 
is,  the  question  whether  it  is  best  for  men  in  a  given  set  of 
circnms lances  to  yield  obedience,  is  totally  diiFerent  fron« 
the  question  whether,  if  they  will  not,  it  is  best  for  God  so  to 
alter  their  circmnstances, — by  using  more  inducements, — as 
to  lead  them  to  comply  with  his  requirements.  In  short, 
the  government  of  the  Most  High  is  vindicated  from  all 
those  appalling  ol)jection8  which  lie  against  it  on  the  com- 
mon scheme,  and  is  seen  to  be  characterized  by  tliat  recti- 
tude wisdom  and  grace  which  he  himself  ascribes  to  it,  and 
by  which  it  is  rendered  worthy  of  his  character ;  and  the 
agency  and  responsibility  of  man  are  placed  in  that  atti- 
tude which  accord  at  once  with  the  representations  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience. 

This  discussion  authorizes  several  conclusions  in  rcirard  to 
other  topics,  which  deserve  attention. 
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The  fact  established  respecting  the  desires  of  the  Deity 
in  regard  to  the  actions  of  men  demonstrates  the  doctrine 
tliat  God  is  the  etHcient  cause  of  human  actions,  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

For  since  he  desires  men  always  to  act  in  accordance 
with  liis  law,  and  it  is  thence  certain  from  his  wisdom  that 
it  is  best  they  should  act  in  that  manner;  it  is  manifest  both 
from  his  wisdom  and  his  wishes  that  were  he  the  eflicient 
cause  of  their  actions  he  Avoukl  create  ail  of  them  con- 
formable to  his  law.  Inasmuch  therefore  as  they  are  not 
all  of  that  character,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not  the  efficient 
author  of  them. 

It  demonstrates  the  doctrine  that  the  physical  nature  of 
man  became  depraved  by  the  fall,  to  be  erroneous  also. 

For  that  doctrine  represents  it  as  a  physical  impossibility 
that  men  should  yield  any  more  obedience  than  they  do 
while  no  more  ii,race  is  given  them  to  remedy  that  defect  of 
their  nature.  But  it  is  certain  that  God  does  not  desire 
physical  impossibilities  from  them.  It  were  as  absurd  to 
regard  him  as  desiring  them  to  exert  a  species  of  agency  of 
which  they  are  utterly  incapable,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose 
him  to  desire  the  existence  of  any  other  class  of  events  for 
which  no  adequate  cause  exists.  The  fact  then  of  his  de- 
siring them  always  to  act  conformably  to  the  injunctions  of 
his  law,  demonstrates  that  they  are  not  physically  incapa- 
ble of  yielding  that  obedience,  and  therefore  not  infected 
with  any  such  depravity  as  the  doctrine  in  question  ascribes 
to  the/n. 
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It  also  demonstrates  the  doctrine  that  God  has  decreed 
all  the  actions  of  men  to  be  incorrect. 

As  it  is  his  choice  that  they  should  always  yield  obedience 
to  his  law,  he  manifestly  cannot  have  decreed  their  disobe- 
dience to  it.  For  what  is  his  decree  but  simply  a  determi- 
nation by  his  own  efficiency  to  give  existence  to  something 
which  he  chooses  should  exist?  To  suppose  therefore 
that  he  decrees  the  disobedience  of  men,  is  in  terms  to  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  object  of  his  choice,  and  therefore  to  sup- 
pose in  contradiction  to  what  has  been  demonstrated  that  it 
is  not  his  choice  that  they  should  always  obey. 

"With  what  purpose  then,"  it  will  perhaps  be  asked, 
"  docs  God  prospectively  view  the  disobedience  of  men  ?  In- 
asmuch as  he  foresees  it  and  is  able  to  prevent  it,  he  mani- 
festly must  have  some  design  in  regard  to  it." 

He  contemplates  it  simply  with  the  design  of  permitting 
men,  who  are  the  efficient  causes  of  it,  to  exert  it.  His 
purpose  has  the  relation  of  a  decree  to  those  events  only  of 
which  he  is  the  efficient  cause.  To  those  of  which  other 
beings  are  the  efficient  causes,  it  has  the  mere  relation  of 
an  intention  to  allow  them  to  exert  their  efficiency  in  giving 
existence  to  those  events. 

Finally,  it  may  be  seen  from  this  discussion  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  teachers  of  religion  should  never  introduce 
doctrines  into  their  theological  systems,  which, — however 
specious  they  may  in  other  respects  seem, — are  irreconcila- 
ble, or  which  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  show  are  not  irrecon- 
cilable, with  the  doctrines  plainly  taught  in  the  scripture?. 
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All  tniths  are,  of  course,  consistent  with  each  other  ;  and 
all  which  are  comprehended  will  consequently  be  J^een  to  be 
mutually  consistent.  It  can  never  happen,  tiierefore,  that 
any  of  which  a  tolerable  knowledge  is  possessed  can  wear 
the  aspect  of  total  inconsistency.  When  then  a  thcol(^- 
cal  proposition  which  while  contemplated  separately  may 
seem  to  be  sustained  by  very  convincing  evidence,  is  found 
on  comparison  to  be  contradictory  to  what  the  scriptures 
teach,  or  at  least  incapable  of  being  made  lo  appear  compa- 
tible with  what  they  teach,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
that  proposition  is  not  correct,  and  it  should  therefore 
however  specious  it  may  be,  be  abandoned  as  erroneous. 
How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  cause  of  religion  had  such  a 
course  been  always  pursued  ?  And  how  many  myriads,  per- 
haps, had  then  never  fallen  under  the  temptations  which 
have  proved  fatal  to  their  well  being?  The  church  would 
tiicn  have  never  hcardof  the  doctrine  that  God  has  decreed 
the  actions  of  men, — nor  that  he  creates  all  their  actions, — 
nor  tliat  he  does  not  desire  them  always  to  obey  his  law, — 
nor  that  their  physical  nature  became  corrupted  by  the  fall 
so  as  to  be  incapable  of  obedience — nor  that  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin  is  transferred  to  his  posterity, — nor  that  the 
guilt  of  those  for  whom  Christ  made  atonement  is  transferr- 
ed to  hitn, — nor  that  his  obedience  is  transferred  to  tho;e  for 
whom  he  died, — nor  that  he  is  not  divine, — nor  that  he  did 
not  die  for  all  mankind, — nor  that  none  of  mankind  will  pe- 
rish. For  not  one  of  those  doctrines  is  expressly  inculcated 
in  the  sacred  volume,  nor  has  ever,  it  is  believed,  been 
pretended  to  be  explicitly  taught  there.  On  the  contrary, 
they  arc  nothing  more  than  mere,  inferences  from  what  the 
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scriptures  teach,  or  vvliat  is  for  some  other  reason  rcj^ardc*!  as 
true.  Nor  is  tlicrr;  one  of  them  which  is  not  manifestly  in- 
consistent with  many  things  plainly  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures, nor  which,  it  is  helievetl,  it  has  ever  heen  pretended 
is  not  at  least  apparently  inconsistent  with  wljat  they  in- 
culcate. Instead  of  their  heing  regarded  as  induhitably 
consistent  with  the  word  of  Tiod,  nijriacUof  minds  have 
enjployed  tlicir  energies  in  endeavourinj^  to  make  out  (hat 
notwithM.inding  appearances,  they  are  not  in  reality  incon- 
sistent with  it ;  and  a  deluge  of  volumes  devoted  to  the  same 
object  has  been  poured  upon  the  world.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  obvious  and  felt  contrariety  to  the  decisions  of 
revelation,  tho.sc  doctrines  arc  cojifidently  believed  and  zea- 
lously inculcated  as  divine  truth,  simply  because  when  con- 
templated without  any  reference  to  what  the  word  of  <^jod 
inculcates  contradictory  to  tliem,  they  may  be  plausibly  de- 
duced from  other  positions  which  arc  believed  to  he  tnie. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  ia 
a  mere  inference  obtained  in  that  manner  from  the  scriptu- 
ral doctrine  that  God  is  just.  P'or  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
just,  it  is  inferred  that  he  must  punish  sin  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  deserts  ; — and  thence  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
inflict  its  full  punishment  on  those  who  are  saved,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  it  was  inflicled  on  their  substitute  the  f.ord 
Jesus  Christ  when  he  atoned  for  them  ; — and  then  again 
from  the  supposed  fact  that  all  the  demands  of  justice  were 
satisfied  on  those  for  whom  lie  sullered,  it  is  inferred  that 
none  for  whom  he  Buffered  can  Aiil  of  salvation  ; — and  then 
again  from  the  fact  that  hut  a  part  of  mankind  actually  at- 
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tain  salvation,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  he  cannot  have 
made  atonement  for  any  except  that  part. 

In  direct  contradiction  however  to  this  conclusion  the 
scriptures  expressly  declare  that  lie  gave  him?elf  a  propi- 
tiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  all  their  state- 
ments offers  and  exhortations  which  have  any  reference  to 
it  precisely  harmonize  with  that  declaration,  and  proceed  on 
the  ground  that  it  expresses  the  fact.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  total  glaring  and  felt  inconsistency  between  the  conclu- 
sion and  what  the  scriptures  teach,  it  is  held  and  taught  with 
the  boldest  assurance  that  the  conclusion  alone  expresses 
the  truth  of  God,  and  that  the  declaration  is  at  once  su- 
premely false  and  absurd  ! 

How  much  wiser  were  it  ever  to  regard  whatever  the 
scriptures  teach  as  indubitably  the  truth,  and  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  reasonings  which  produce  results  contradic- 
tory to  them — however  specious  they  may  be — are  by  that 
fact  alone  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous  ? 

God  grant  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  that  wis- 
dom shall  be  exercised.  It  will  constitute  an  illustrious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  religion  ; — ^the  epoch  of  its  extrica- 
tion from  the  admixtures  of  human  error,  and  the  domina- 
tion of  human  folly  which  have  for  so  many  ages  tarnished 
and  enthralled  it. 
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The  author  of  the  discussion  in  the  November  Number 
of  the  Christian  Spectator  respecting  "  Edwards'  Views  of 
Original  Sin" — the  object  of  which  is  to  vindicate  Edwards 
from  the  charge  of  having  taught  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity, — sohcits  an  examination  of  his  statements  on 
the  subject,  and  an  exhibition  of  any  inaccuracies  which 
may  be  thought  to  be  discovered  in  them. 

The  inquiry  respecting  Edwards'  views  on  that  topic — 
in  which  his  philosophy  as  well  as  theology  is  deeply  con- 
cerned— were  highly  interesting  if  contemplated  in  no  other 
reference  than  to  his  distinguished  talents  and  reputation  ; 
but  is  rendered  by  recent  controversy,  and  by  its  bearing 
on  the  theology  of  the  present  day,  of  uncommon  conse- 
quence, and  seems  destined  by  the  decisions  in  which  it 
shall  terminate  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  inte- 
rests of  religion.     The  doctrine  of  Edwards — whatever  it 


maybe  thought  to  be — is  undoubtedly,  in  its  moat  essential 
features,  still  generally  held  by  the  clergy  and  churches. 
The  controversy  respecting  it  is  consequently  scarcely  less 
concerned  with  their  doctrine  than  his,  and  the  judgment 
which  shall  be  generally  formed  in  regard  to  its  truth  or  er- 
roneousness  must  necessarily  go  far  toward  determining 
whether  it  shall  continue  to  be  held  and  inculcated  as  the 
doctrine  of  Revelation,  or  yield  to  the  prevalence  of  other 
and  essentially  different  views.  It  claims  therefore,  and 
must,  it  is  believed,  sooner  or  later  engage  the  attention  of 
the  religious  public,  and  merits  the  most  serious  enlightened 
and  impartial  consideration. 

To  the  views  of  Edwards'  doctrine  presented  by  the 
writer  referred  to — who  subscribes  himself  T.  R. — I  not 
only  cannot  assent  as  in  every  respect  correct,  but  am  not 
able  to  persuade  myself  that  it  even  merits  the  praise  of 
accuracy  in  any  one  of  its  important  particulars.  Accord- 
ing to  his  representation  the  ascription  to  Edwards  of  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is  a  total  misrepresentation. 
He  not  only  has  not  expressly  taught  it  in  his  Treatise  on 
Original  Sin,  but  no  trace  whatever  of  it  exists  in  that  work. 
On  the  contrary  he  explicitly  disclaims  it,  and  all  those 
of  his  terms  statements  and  arguments  which  are  imagined 
to  teach  or  involve  it,  express  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
fact,  that  through  the  influence  of  some  cause  which  is  ex- 
ternal to  their  nature  mankind  have  a  tendency  to  sin  ; — 
or  in  other  words  merely,  that  there  is  "  something  concern- 
f(l  in  bringing  sin  to  pass,  which  is  the  foundation  of  its  con- 


stancy  or  strong  prevailing  probability,  but  which  is  still 
710/  an  essential  attribute  of  man'' s  nature,'^'' — so  that  "  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  notion  of  tendency  to  sin  that 
it  should  depend  on  man's  external  circumstances,  and 
wholly  cease  by  a  change  in  these  circumstances." — Chris- 
tian Spectator  for  November,  p.  568-9. 

Just  the  reverse  of  this  is  however  in  my  apprehension 
the  fact.  I  regard  Edwards  as  exhibiting  the  original  sin 
which  he  ascribes  to  mankind  as  a  physical  depravity,  and 
that  not  in  a  few  scattered  passages  merely,  but  uniformly 
throughout  his  work.  All  his  definitions,  statements,  theo- 
ries, arguments  and  phraseology,  appear  to  me  so  obviously 
and  unequivocally  to  express  it,  as  to  render  the  ascription 
to  them  of  any  other  meaning  totally  unauthorized. 

What  the  views  of  Edwards  actually  are,  is  undoubtedly 
capable  of  being  ascertained  and  demonstrated  clearly 
enough  to  dissipate  all  rational  doubt  and  terminate  the 
controversy  respecting  it.  No  insuperable  or  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties can  be  imagined  to  pertain  to  the  subject.  The 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is  not  so  unintelligible  that 
it  cannot  be  defined,  nor  so  like  the  opposite  doctrine  that 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it,  or  that  any  danger  can  ex- 
ist of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other.  Nor  are  the  views 
of  Edwards  so  crude  or  contradictory,  or  so  equivocally  or 
indeterminately  expressed  that  nothing  can  with  certainty 
be  ascertained  in  regard  to  them.  On  the  contrary  it  is  be- 
lieved few  questions  are  less  embarrassed  by  difficulties  oi 
that  kind. 


To  decide  then  whether  Edwards'  views  are  what  T  as- 
cribe to  him,  or  not,  it  is  proper  first  to  determine  what  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is,  and  what  may  be  regard- 
ed as  amounting  to  an  inculcation  of  it. 

That  doctrine  then  teaches  that  the  physical  nature  of 
man  is  depraved.  A  physical  depravity  of  the  soul  is  of 
course  a  physical  attribute,  a  created  attribute  of  its  sub- 
stance, inhering  in,  and  contributing  to  make  up  its  nature 
and  constitute  it  what  it  is,  and  is  as  distinct  therefore  from 
all  its  operations  and  all  external  relations  circumstances 
and  objects  as  is  the  soul  itself,  and  as  independent  of  all 
those  operations  and  objects  for  its  existence  and  nature. 

The  physical  depravity  predicated  of  the  soul  consists 
accordiffg  to  the  lowest  representation  of  it,  in  the  soul's 
being  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  wholly  adapted  and  prone 
to  sin,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  own  constitution  and  at- 
tributes necessarily  cause  it  to  sin  in  all  its  moral  actions, 
and  render  it  incompetent  to  exert  any  other  kind  of  agen- 
cy. In  addition  however  to  this  it  is  perhaps  alw;iys  im- 
plied, and  Edwards  and  many  others,  especially  of  those 
who  preceded  him,  expressly  represent  that  it  is  sinfui  in 
being  of  such  a  nature  and  deserving  of  punishment,  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  for  exerting  sinful  actions ;  and  the  doc- 
trine will  in  the  present  discussion  be  considered  as  inclu- 
ding this  representation. 

Thus  Calvin  defines  original  sin  as  "  an  hereditary  de- 
pravity and  corruption  of  our  nature  diffused  through  every 
part  of  the  soul — which  first  makes  us  obnoxious  to  the  wrath 


of  God,  and  then  produces  in  us  those  works  which  the  scrip- 
tures denominate  the  works  of  thefieshy 

It  is  represented  by  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  as  a  "/au/f 

and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man whereby  man 

is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  eri7,"  and  which  "  deserveth 
God''s  wrath  and  damnation.'''' 

The  divines  at  Dort  used  the  following  language  respect- 
ing it.  "  All  men  are  bom  the  children  of  wrath,  unfit  for 
every  good  connected  with  salvation,  prone  to  evil,  dead  in 
sin  and  the  servants  of  sin,  and  without  the  Holy  Spirit 
regenerating  them  they  neither  will  nor  can  return  to  God, 
amend  their  depraved  nature,  nor  dispose  themselves  for  its 
amendment." 

But  the  doctrine  as  often  exhibited,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  merely  attributes  to  human  nature  an  incapacity 
for  obedience,  or  ascribes  to  it  an  attribute  that  necessarily 
causes  it  to  sin,  without  so  expressly  representing  it  as  in 
itself  sinful.  Thus  Dr.  Scott  says  "  all  capacity  of  de- 
lighting in  the  holy  services  and  spiritual  worship  of  God 
is  extinct  in  every  descendant  of  Adam,  till  the  spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus  restores  divine  life  to  the  soul  by  regenera- 
tion." Mr.  VVilberforce  describes  it  as  "  a  principle  of 
corruption"  that  is  the  cause  that  men  sin.  His  language 
is  "  such,  [that  all  men  are  sinners,]  must  be  confessed  to 
be  the  state  of  facts  ;  and  how  can  this  he  accounted  for  on 
any  other  supposition  than  that  of  some  original  taint,  some 
radical  principle  of  corruption?  All  other  solutions  are  un- 
satisfactory, whil«t  the  potent  cause  which  has  been  assigned 


does  abundantly  account  for  the  effect.  Thus  then  it  ap- 
pears that  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  proved  by  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  as  has  been  deemed  conclusive  in 
establishing  the  existence  and  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the 
principle  of  gravitation." 

Such  then  being  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  to  in- 
culcate it  is  to  teach  that  the  physical  nature  of  man  is 
depraved,  or  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  such  that 
its  own  constitution  and  attributes  necessarily  cause  it  to 
sin  in  all  its  moral  agency,  and  as  on  that  account  sinful  and 
deserving  of  punishment. 

The  question  now  is  whether  Edwards  presents  such  a 
view  of  the  nature  and  depravity  of  mankind,  or  on  the 
contrary  only  teaches  that  there  is  "  something  concerned 
in  bringing  sin  to  pass  which  is  not  an  essential  attribute" 
of  their  nature.  If  he  ascribes  moral  depravity  to  their 
physical  nature  in  distinction  from  their  actions  and  condi- 
tion,  or  represents  their  nature  as  destitute  of  the  attributes 
requisite  to  the  exercise  of  holiness,  and  so  constituted  as  to 
be  adapted  only  for  the  exertion  of  sinful  actions — in  such 
a  manner  that  it  of  course  and  necessarily  exerts  those  ac- 
tions in  all  its  moral  agency, — and  then  on  that  account  de- 
nominates it  "depraved,  corrupt,  odious,  abominable," 
"guilty,"  and  "in  itself  corrupt  and  sinful,"  he  must  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity.  And  that  such  are  his  representations,  his  defini- 
tions, plan  of  reasoning,  arguments,  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture, express  declarations,  and  current  phraseology  all  con- 
cur in  rendering  most  abundantly  apparent. 


f.  He  presents  to  us  tliat  doctrine  in  his  definitions  ol 
Original  Sin. 

"By  original  sin"  he  savs  "asthc  phrase  has  been  most  commonly 
used  by  divines  is  meant,  the  innate  sinfiH  deprnvitij  of  the  heart.  But 
yet  when  the  doctrine  oforig-inal  sin  is  spoken  of,  it  is  vulgarly  under- 
stood in  that  latitude  as  to  include  not  only  the  depravity  of  nature,  but 
the  imputation  of  Adani's  fir xt  sin. — I  shall  in  the  first  place  consider 
this  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  corruption  of  nature^  "  As  all  moral 
qualities,  all  principles  cither  of  virtue  or  vice  lie  in  the  disposition  of  the 
heart,  I  shall  consider  whether  we  have  any  evidence  that  the  heart  of 
man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition.  This  is  strenuously 
denied  by  many  late  writers  who  arc  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin. — The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  disposi- 
tion or  tendency  is  by  observing  vvhat  is  constant  or  general  in  event ; 
especially  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  above  all  wlien 
the  effect  or  event  continues  the  sa7ne  tiirough  great  and  various  oppo- 
sition— much  and  manifold  force  and  means  used  to  the  contrary  not 
prevailing  to  hinder  the  effect.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  prevalence 
of  effects  is  denied  to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendency  in  causes  and 
agents  ;  or  that  it  is  expressly  denied  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  that  if  in  the  course  of  events  it  universally  or  generally 
proves  that  mankind  are  actually  corrupt,  this  would  be  an  evidence  of 
a  prior  corrupt  propensity  in  the  world  of  mankind,  whatever  may  be 
said  by  some  which  if  taken  with  its  plain  consequences  may  seem 
to  imply  a  denial  of  this." 

"  But  for  the  greater  clearness  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one 
consideration  that  is  of  great  importance  in  this  controversy,  and  is 
very  much  overlooked  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in 
their  disputing  against  it,  which  is  this — That  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  true  tendency  of  the  natural  or  innate  disposition  of  man's  heart, 
which  appears  to  be  its  tendency  when  we  consider  things  as  they  are 
in  themselves  or  in  Ihtir  oicn  nature,  without  the  interposition  of  divine 
grace.  Thus  that  slate  of  man's  nature,  that  disposition  of  the  mind  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious  which  as  it  is  in  itself  tends  to 
extremely  pernicious  consequences.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  man  whereby  he  has  an  universal  unfailing  tendency  to  that  moral  evil, 
which  according  to  the  real  nature  and  true  demerit  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves  implies  his  utter  ruin,  that  must  be  looked  upoa  as 
nneoil  tendency  or  propensity.'"' 
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"  And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  moral  depravity  we 
are  speaking  of,  and  therefore  when  we  are  considering  whether  sucb 
depravity  do  not  appear  b\'  a  tendency  to  a  bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a 
moral  tendency  to  such  an  issue  that  is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  A  moral  tendency  or  influence  is  by  desert.  Then  may  it 
be  said  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended  with  a  pernicious  or  destructive 
tendency  in  a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to  that  which  deserves  misery 
and  destruction.  And  therefore  it  equally  shows  the  moral  depravity 
of  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state,  whether  that  nature 
be  universally  attended  with  an  effectual  tendency  to  destructive  ven- 
geance actually  executed,  or  to  tlieir  deserving  misery  and  ruin,  or  to 
ihe'ir  just  exposcdness  to  destruction,  however  that  fatal  consequence 
mav  be  prevented  by  grace,  or  whatever  the  actual  event  be." — Edw. 
Works,  vol.  6.J:).  129.  133. 

In  these  definitions  then  with  which  he  commences  his 
Treatise,  he  represents  original  sin  as  a  "  depravity''''  and 
"  corncption  of  nature,'''' — as  a  created  depravity,  designat- 
ing it  as  ^^  innate''^  and  '-'■  prior''''  to  actions — as  the  cause  that 
men  exert  sinful  actions,  exhibiting  them  as  its  effects,  and 
inferring  from  them  its  existence, — and  finally  as  a  blarnea- 
hie  depravity,  denominating  it  "  moral,"  "  sinful,"  *'  evil 
and  pernicious."  One  would  imagine  these  quotations 
alone  were  sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy  respecting 
his  views,  if  his  definitions  and  statements  are  to  have  any 
influence  on  the  decision.  No  one  surely  can  persuade 
himself  that  in  their  most  obvious  meaning  they  teach  the 
doctrine  which  T.  R.  ascribes  to  him,  nor  that  it  is  credible 
that  had  he  designed  to  define  that  doctrine,  he  would  have 
selected  such  terms  to  express  it. 

II.  His  statement  of  his  object  and  plan  of  argument  iu 
the  Treatise  presents  similar  evidence  that  his  doctrine  is 
(hat  of  physical  depravity. 
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"  Having"  he  remarks  "  premised  these  things" — the 
definitions  which  have  been  quoted  and  other  explanations 
forming  his  introduction — "  I  now  proceed  to  say, 

"  That  mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state  as  is  attended  with- 
out fail  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  they  universally  run  them- 
selves into  that  which  is  in  effect  their  own  utter  eternal  perdition,  as 
being-  fmall}  accursed  of  God  and  the  subjects  of  his  remediless  wrath 
through  sin. 

"  From  which  linfer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man  is  at- 
tended with  a  propensity  of  nature  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual  to 
such  an  issue  ;  and  that  therefore  their  J^ature  is  Corrupt  and  Deprav- 
ed with  a  Moral  Depravity  that  amounts  to  and  implies  their  utter  tm- 
doing. 

"  Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition  and  then 
would  show  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which  I  infer  from  it. 
If  botli  can  be  clearly  and  certainly  proved,  then  I  trust  none  will  de- 
ny but  that  the  doctrine  of  original  depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the 
falseness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  demonstrated,  the  greatest  part  of 
whose  book  called  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  Sic.  is 
against  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity.  He  speaks  of  the  convejance 
of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's  posterity,  as  the  grand  point 
to  he  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  «m." — p.  137. 

Now  if  language  has  any  meaning,  the  formal  and  defi- 
nite exposition  which  he  here  gives  of  his  design  and  plan 
of  executing  it,  surely  renders  it  as  certain  as  any  declara- 
tion from  him  could  that  it  was  his  object  to  demonstrate 
the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity.  He  affirms,  and  pro- 
poses to  prove  the  proposition,  that  mankind  are  all  natu- 
rally in  such  a  state  that  they  universally  run  themselves 
into  sill,  and  thereby  into  an  exposedness  to  min ; — then 
from  thai  fact  infers  and  proposes  to  prove  the  propriety 
of  the  inference,  that  the,  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man 
is  attended  with  a  propensity  of  nature  which  is  prevalent 
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and  effectual  to  such  an  jssue  ;  and  then  again  from  that  sup- 
posed/act infers  and  proposes  to  demonstrate  it,  that  their 
Nature  is  Corrupt  and  Depraved  with  a  Moral  Depravity 
that  amounts  to,  and  implits  their  utter  undoing.  There 
Burelj  therefore  never  was  a  design  of  demonstrating  a 
doctrine  more  plainly  and  unequivocally  expressed  than 
he  here  announces  the  intention  of  proving  that  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depravi- 
ty,  nor  a  plan  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject, whose  nature  showed  it  to  be  designed  for  its  attain- 
ment more  clearly,  than  this  plan  demonstrates  that  it  was 
his  object  to  prove  that  doctrine.  No  other  meaning  can 
be  assigned  to  his  language,  nor  any  other  object  ascribed 
to  his  argument  without  the  most  obvious  misconstruction 
of  them.  What  for  example  can  his  two  inferences  mean 
if  according  to  T.  R.'s  representation  it  was  not  his  design 
to  teach  that  the  physical  nature  of  man  is  depraved,  but 
only  that  there  is  "  something  concerned  in  bringing  sin  to 
pass  which  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  man's  nature," 
but  depends  "wholly"  on  his  "  external  circumstances  ?" 
Propose  to  prove  from  the  fact  that  all  men  sin,  that  their 
nature  is  the  cause  of  their  sinning,  and  then  from  that  fact 
that  "  their  nature''^  itself  "  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with 
a  moral  depravity ^'''^  and  yet  after  all  neither  believe  nor 
design  to  prove  either  of  these,  but  precisely  the  opposite 
position  that  the  cause  concerned  in  bringing  sin  to  pass  is 
wholly  external  to  theirnature!  Does  such  a  course  ac- 
cord with  the  perspicacity  and  logical  accuracy  of  Ed- 
wards ? 
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To  the  object  which  he  thus  proposed  and  method  which 
he  marked  out  for  its  attainment,  he  rij^idl)  adlieied 
through  his  whole  argument.  He  hrst  demonstraiiii  his 
proposition  "  that  all  mankind  come  into  the  world  in  such 
a  state  as  without  lail  conies  to  this  issue,  namel}  tht  uni- 
versal commission  of  sin,  or  that  every  one  who  comes  to 
act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent  is  in  a  greater  or  Ic^^s  de- 
gree guilty  of  sin,"  and  "  that  all  sin  deserves  and  exposes 
to  utter  and  eternal  destruction  under  God's  wrath  and 
curse." — p.  137. 

After  estabhshing  this  proposition  in  his  first  section,  he 
proceeded  in  his  second,  to  draw  from  it  and  demonstrate 
his  first  inference,  that  "  it  ibllows  from  the  proposition 
proved  in  the  foregoing  section  that  all  niankind  are  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  prevailing  etlectual  tendency  in 
their  nature  to  that  sin  and  wickedness  which  implies  their 
utter  and  eternal  ruin."     His  language  is, 

"  The  proposition  laid  down  being  proved  the  consequence  of  it  re- 
mains to  be  made  out,  viz  that  the  mind  of  man  has  a  natural  tenden- 
cy or  propensity  to  that  event  which  has  been  sh  own  UDiversalJj  and 
infallibly  to  take  place,  and  that  this  is  a  corrupt  and  depraved  pro- 
pensity. I  shall  here  consider  the  former  part  of  this  consequence, 
namely,  whether  such  an  universal  constant  infallible  event  is  truly 
a  proof  of  the  being  of  any  tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event,  leav- 
ing the  evil  and  corrupt  nature  of  such  a  propensity  to  be  considered 
afterwards." — p.  144. 

This  he  endeavoured  to  prove  by  showing  that  a  tendency 
is  a  stated  prevalence  or  preponderation  in  the  nature  or 
state  of  causes  that  is  effectual  to  a  stated  prevalence  of  a 
particular  kind  of  effect, — that  a  stated  prevalence  of  any 
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^nd  of  effect  or  event  proves  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  that 
effect,  in  the  nature  and  state  of  its  causes, — and  that  the 
cause  of  the  effect  in  question — the  sin  which  all  men  run  into 
— lies  exclusively  in  their  nature  and  not  in  any  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  so  that  the  fact  that  all  men  sin, — proved  in 
his  proposition — demonstrated  that  the  cause  which  leads 
them  to  sin  lies  in  their  nature.  This  topic  will  be  again 
adverted  to. 

Having  as  he  supposed  established  this  position,  he 
proceeded  in  his  third  section  to  demonstrate  the  other 
part  of  his  first  inference — that  that  tendency  to  sin  is 
corrupt  and  depraved,  and  then  from  that  supposed  fact 
to  draw  and  demonstrate  his  second  inference,  that  there- 
fore human  nature  itself  "  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a 
moral  depravity. ^^     His  language  is, 

*'  That  propensity  whicb  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  nature  of  all 
mankind,  must  be  a  very  evil  depraved  and  pernicious  propensity 
making  it  manifest  that  the  soul  of  man  as  it  is  by  nature  is  in  a  corrupt 
fallen  and  ruined  state  which  is  the  other  part  of  the  consequence  drawn 
from  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  first  section." 

And  after  showing  that  the  only  question  to  be  consider- 
ed in  order  to  determine  whether  man's  "  nature  is  good  or 
evil,  pure  or  corrupt,  sound  or  ruined"  is,  whether  it  has 
such  a  tendency  to  sin  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  be- 
longs to  it,  he  then  says, 

"  Surely  that  tendency  which  in  effect  is  an  infallible  tendency  to 
eternal  destruction,  is  an  injinilehj  dreadful  and  pernicious  tendency; 
and  thai  nature  and  frame  of  mind  which  implies  such  a  tendency  must 
be  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind.''''  "  A  propensi- 
ty to  that  sin  wliich  brings  God's  eternal  wrath  and  curse  (which  has 
been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is 
calamitous  and  sorrowful  ending  in  great  natural  evil,  but  as  it  is 
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wiious  and  detestable.  For  by  the  supposition  it  tends  to  that  moraf  rvil 
by  which  the  subject  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God  and  liable  as 
such  to  be  condemned  and  utterly  rejected  and  cursed  by  him.  This 
also  makes  it  evident  that  the  stale  which  it  has  been  proved  mankind 
are  in  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  moral  sense,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  rectitude  and 
goodness.  That  tendency  which  is  opposite  to  that  which  the  moral 
law  requires  and  insists  upon,  and  prone  to  that  which  the  moral  law 
utterly  forbids  and  eternally  condemns  the  subject  for,  is  doubtless  a 
corrupt  tendency  in  a  moral  sense. 

"  So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious  and  ^ho  pernicious  fatal  and 
destructive  in  the  highest  sense,  as  inevitably  tending  to  that  which  im- 
plies man's  eternal  ruin;  it  shows  that  man  as  he  is  by  nature  is  in  a 
deplorable  and  undone  state  in  the  highest  sense.  And  this  proves  that 
men  do  not  come  into  the  world  perfectly  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  without  any  just  exposedness  to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by 
nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined  state  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  consistent 
with  being  by  nature  in  a  stale  of  favour  with  God.^^  p.  153-5. 

Such  are  his  representations  and  arguments.  From  the 
first  part  of  his  first  inference — that  the  cause  that  men  sin 
lies  wholly  in  their  nature — he  reasons  that  as  the  effect 
produced  by  that  cause  is  "infinitely  evil,"  the  cause  itself 
must  also  be  equally  evil  and  in  a  moral  sense  ;  and  then 
from  that  position  argues  in  accordance  with  his  second 
inference,  that  as  the  nature  of  man  has  such  a  depraved 
and  evil  cause  in  it,  it  must  itself  be  depraved  and  evil  in 
the  same  degree  and  sense. 

His  statements  and  arguments  thus  render  it  as  obvious  as 
demonstration  can  make  it,  that  the  doctrine  which  it  was 
his  object  to  establish  is  that  of  physical  depravity.  They 
show  conclusively  that  he  considered  the  fact  (hat  men  sin 
as  they  do,  as  demonstrating  that  their  naturt  necessarily 
onuses  them  to  sin,  and  regarded  that  supposed  fact  as 
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evincing  that /Acir  nature  itself  is  depraved^  or  in  other 
words  that  he  reasoned  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind 
from  the  nature  of  the  actions  which  it  exerts,  and  held  that 
it  is  because  it  is  itself  depraved  that  it  exerts  depraved  ac- 
tions, and  that  is  in  so  many  words  the  doctrine  of  physi- 
cal depravity. 

III.  He  exhibits  the  same  views  in  his   representations 
respecting  tendency  to  sin. 

His  statements  and  reasonings  respecting  this  subject  par- 
ticularly merit  the  reader's  examination,  as  they  furnish 
much  from  which  he  can  both  learn  what  were  his  views 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  T.  R.'s 
representations,  who  in  contravention  to  Edwards'  express 
declaration  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  seated  in  the  nature 
— -not  in  the  circumstances  of  man,  and   of  course  there- 
fore that  it  is  a  physical  attribute — affirms  that  "  nothing 
appears"  in  what  Edwards  says  in  regard  to  it  "  like  the 
doctrine  that  a  propensity  or  tendency  to  sin  belongs  to 
human  nature  as  a  substantial  property  or  attribute,"  and 
that  "  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  notion  of  tendency 
to  sill  that  it  should  depend  on  man's  external  circumstan- 
ces, and  wholly  cease  by  a  change  in  these  circumstances  ;" 
which  he  intimates  Edwards   could  never  "  admit  and  yet 
maintain  this  tendency  to  be  a  substantial  attribute  of  man's 
nature  independent  of  all  circumstances." 

Edwards  first  defines  the  term  tendency  according  to  its 
general  use  in  the  following  language  : 
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"  To  determine  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the  above  named 
event  be  an  evidence  of  tendency  let  it  be  considered  what  can  be 
meant  by  tendency  but  a  prevailing  liableness  orexposedness  to  such 
or  such  an  event.  Wherein  consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thing,  but 
some  stated  prevalence  or  preponderation  in  the  nature  or  state  of 
causes  or  occasions,  that  is  followed  by  and  so  proves  to  be  effectual  to 
a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular  kind  of  effect? 
Or  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things  concerned  in  bringing  a 
certain  sortof  event  to  pass,  which  is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy  or 
strong  prevailing  probability  of  such  an  event  ?  If  we  mean  this  by  ten- 
dency (as  I  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it  but  this  or  some- 
thing like  this,)  then  it  is  manifest  that  when  wo  see  a  stated  prevalence 
of  any  kind  of  effect  or  event,  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the 
nature  and  state  of  its  causes.  A  common  and  steady  effect  shows  that 
there  is  some  where  a  preponderation  a  prevailing  exposedness  or  lia- 
bleness in  the  state  of  things  to  what  comes  so  steadily  to  pass.  Th« 
natural  dictate  of  reason  shows  that  wliere  there  is  an  effect  there  is  a 
cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient  for  the  effect,  because  if  it  were  not  suffi- 
cient it  would  not  be  effectual ;  and  that  therefore  where  there  is  a 
stated  prevalence  of  the  effect  there  is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause. 
A  steady  effect  argues  a  steady  cause.  We  obtain  a  notion  of  such 
a  thing  as  tendency  no  other  way  than  by  observation  ;  and  we  can 
observe  nothing  but  events  ;  and  it  is  the  commonness  or  constancy  of 
events  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  tendency  in  all  cases.  Thus  we  judge 
of  tendencies  in  the  natural  world.  Thus  we  judge  of  the  tenden- 
cies or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  ra- 
tional and  irrationaJ  creatures."  p.  145. 

He  is  thus  far  employed  in  stating  the  nature  of  tendency 
in  general,  and  represents  it  as  being  that  in  the  nature  or 
state  of  a  cause  by  which  it  is  that  it  uniformly  produces  a 
par'icular  kind  of  effect.  T.  R.  however  because  he  once 
uses  the  word  occasions  in  his  definition  of  tendency  in  ge- 
neral, seems  willing  to  have  it  believed  that  he  means  no- 
thing more  by  tendency  to  sin  than  an  attribute  of  mere  oc- 
casions. Such  an  inference  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
totally  unauthorized  had  Edwards   added  nothing  to  that 
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general  definition,  but  it  is  entirely  precluded  by  his  expli- 
citly defining  tendency  to  sin  as  Si  fixed  cause.  After  show- 
ing that  a  stated  prevalence  of  an  effect  proves  that  there 
is  a  stated  prevalence  in  its  cause,  he  remarks : 

"  Here  mnv  be  observed  the  weakness  of  that  objection  a^rinst  the 
validity  of  the  arj^ument  for  a  yj-r^d  propensity  to  sin /ro»n  th^  con- 
staniy  atid  universality  of  the  event,  that  Adam  sinned  in  one  istance 
without  a  fixed  propensity  Without  doubt  a  dngle  event  is  an  eri- 
dence  that  there  was  some  cause  or  occasion  of  tiiat  event ;  but  the 
thing-  we  are  speaking  of  is  a  fixed  cause.  Propensity  is  a  stated  con- 
tinued thing.  We  justly  arg-ue  that  a  stated  effect,  must  have  a  stated 
cause,  and  truly  observe  that  we  obtain  the  notion  o(  tendency  or  stated 
preponderalion  in  causes,  no  other  way  than  by  observing  a  stated  pre- 
vaiem  e  of  a  particular  kind  of  effect.''''  p.  147. 

Tendency  to  sin  then  is  a  cause — for  if  it  is  the  nature 
pr  state  of  a  cause  it  is  of  course  the  cause  itself — which 
uniformly  produces  sin. 

This  tendency  to  sin  he  represents  as  existing  in  the 

created  nature  of  man.     He  says, 

"  It  is  manifest  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved,  does  not 
consist  in  any  particular  external  circumstances  that  some  or  many  are 
in  peculiarly  tempting  or  influencing  tlieir  minds,  but  is  inherent,  and 
is  seated  in  that  nature  wliich  is  common  to  ail  mankind,  which  they 
carry  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  still  remains  the  same  how- 
ever circumstances  may  differ." 

Let  the  reader  judge  whether  this  accords  with  T.  R.'s 
statement  that  "nothing  appears"  in  what  Edwards  says 
on  this  subject  "/<^•e  the  doctrine  that  a  propensity  or  ten- 
dency to  sin  belongs  to  human  nature  as  a  substantial  attri- 
bute," and  that  "  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  notion 
of  tendency  to  sin  thai  it  should  depend  on  man's  external 
circumstances,  and  wholly  cease  by  a  change  in  these  cir- 
cumstances."    Edwards  proceeds, 
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"  For  it  is  implied  in  wliat  has  been  proved  and  shown  to  be  con- 
fessed, tliat  the  same  event  comes  to  pass  in  all  circumstances  that  any 
of  mankind  ever  are  or  can  he  under  in  the  world."  "  We  have  the 
same  evidence  that  the  propensity  in  this  case  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  particular  circumstances,  as  we 
have  in  any  case  whatsoever,  which  is  only  by  the  effects  appearinsf 
to  be  the  same  in  all  changes  of  time  and  place,  and  under  all  varie- 
ties of  circumstances.  It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge  that  any  pro- 
pensities which  we  observe  in  mankind  are  such  as  are  seated  in  their 
nature  in  all  other  cases.  It  is  thus  we  ju  Ige  of  the  mutual  propen- 
sity betwixt  the  sexes,  or  of  the  dispositions  which  are  exercised  in 
any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  they  truly  bch)ng  to  the 
nature  of  man,  because  they  are  observed  in  mankind  in  general 
through  all  countries  nations  and  ages,  and  in  all  conditions."  p.  149. 

He  thus  on  the  one  hand  explicitly  declares  that  this 
tendency  to  sin  is  "  inherent  and  seated  in  that  nature 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carry  with 
them  wherever  they  go  and  still  remains  the  same  however 
circumstances  may  differ  ;"  and  on  the  other  that  it  "does 
not  consist  in  any  external  circumstances."  One  would 
imagine  this  must  be  sufficiently  explicit  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  incredulous.  If  it  is  not  it  surely  must  be  pronoun- 
ced impossible  to  state  an  article  of  belief  in  language  that 
shall  afford  any  certainty  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  thank 
T.  R.  to  point  out  a  topic  in  Edwards'  voluminous  works 
on  which  he  has  more  fully  and  unequivocally  expressed  an 
opinion,  or  to  advance  an  argument  to  sustain  his  denial 
that  Edwards  here  teaches  what  I  ascribe  to  him,  that  shall 
not  assume  what  will  furnish  materials  for  the  denial  with 
equal  propriety  and  plausibility  that  he  held  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  belief  which  he  ever  avowed. 

If  any  further  evidence  that  he  entertained  the  views 
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here  attributed  to  him,  is  necessary,  it  is  furnished  by  his 
next  page,  which  will  also  present  the  reader  an  opportu- 
nity of  again  contrasting  his  statements  with  the  representa- 
tions of  T.  R. 

In  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding  that  in  which 
he  affirms  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  seated  in  the  nature 
of  men — not  in  their  external  circumstances, — he  makes 
the  supposition  that  others,  instead  of  assenting  to  his  re- 
presentation, should  adopt  the  opposite  view.  His  lan- 
guage is, 

•'  If  any  should  say  though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  state  of  things  to  this  general  event,  that  all  mankind  should  fail  of 
perfect  obedience,  and  should  sin  and  incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin, 
and  also  that  this  tendency  does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circum- 
stances of  any  particular  people  person  or  age,  yet  it  may  not  lie  in 
man's  nature,  but  in  the  general  constitution  and  frame  of  this  world  into 
which  men  are  born  :  Though  the  nature  of  man  may  be  good  without 
any  evil  propensity  inherent  in  it,  yet  the  nature  and  universal  state  of 
this  earthly  world  may  be  such  as  to  be  full  of  so  many  and  strong 
temptations  every  where,  and  of  such  a  powerful  influence  on  such  a 
creature  as  man  dwelling  in  so  infirm  a  body,  &c.  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  may  be  a  strong  and  infallible  tendency  in  such  a  state  of  things 
to  the  sin  and  eternal  ruin  of  everyone  of  mankind."  p.  150. 

The  supposition — not  objection  as  T.  R.  calls  it — here 
stated  is,  that  two  of  the  positions  which  he  had  employed 
himself  in  endeavouring  to  establish  should  be  admitted, 
namely,  "  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  state  of  things  to 
this  general  event  that  all  mankind  should  sin  and  incur  a 
demerit  of  eternal  ruin,  and  also  that  this  tendency  does 
not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  particu- 
lar person,"  but  that  yet  after  all  it  should  be  held  that  "  it 
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may  not  He  in  man's  nature,  but  in  the  general  conslilulion 
andfravie  of  (his  xvotld.^^ 

T.  R.  in  his  observations  on  Edwards'  answer  to  tins 
supposed  assumption,  represents  him  as  assenting  to  it  as 
precisely  what  he  had  himself  just  been  maintaining,  and 
thereby  proving  that  "  it  is  perfectly  consister»t  with  his  no- 
tion of  tendency  to  sin  that  it  should  depend  on  man's  ex- 
ternal circumstances."     Ilis  language  is, 

^^  The  ahove  objection  Edwards  docs  not  answer  by  saying  tliat  it 
asserts  that  which  is  false,  but  by  showing  that  it  amounts  to  the  same 
tiling  which  he  maintains.  He  says  "  it  alters  not  the  case,"  i.  e.  the 
fact  is  the  same ;  man  in  his  present  state  is  depraved  and  ruined  by 
propensities  to  sin,  [but  that  was  not  at  all  in  debate  here  ;  his  oppo- 
nents are  represented  in  the  supposition  as  admitting  all  that  he  had 
advanced  in  regard  to  it,]  whether  we  say  tiiis  tendency  to  sin  arises 
from  his  external  circumstances,  or  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
[Edwards  however,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  passage  when  qno- 
ted,  advances  notliing  of  that  kind,  but  what  he  says  is  that  the  fact 
that  man  is  depraved  and  ruined  in  his  present  state  by  a  tendency  to 
sin,  demonstrates  that  that  tendency  is  seated  in  his  nature.]  What  he 
contends  for  is  the  propriety  of  assuming  a  thing  to  be  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  universe  when  speaking  of  its  nature,  a  point  of  verbal  accura- 
cy [how  ?  assuming  a  thing  a  point  of  verbal  accuracy  ?J  which  cannot 
admit  of  much  debate-  [But  tliat  is  not  in  the  remotest  sense  the  ob- 
ject of  Edwards.  On  the  contrary  what  he  contends  for  is,  the  pro- 
priety of  regarding  </ie/)ropfnii//eA' which  a  being  exhibits  when  w  its 
proper  place,  as  propensities  which  inhere  in  and  belong  to  its  nnture.] 
It  is  then  perfectly  consistent  with  his  notion  of  tendency  to  sin  that 
it  should  depend  on  man's  external  circumstances,  and  wholly  cease  by 
a  change  in  these  circumstances.  But  how  could  he  admit  this  and  3et 
maintain  this  tendency  to  be  a  substantial  attribute  of  man's  nature  in- 
dependent of  all  circumstances  r" 

But  how  could  he  make  such  an  admission  after  having 

in  the  preceding  page   explicitly  and  repeatedly   declared 

that  this  tendency  docs  not  lie  in  u\i\n''i  external  circum- 
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stances,  but "  is  inherent  and  seated  in  that  nature  which  is  ^ 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wherc- 
ever  they  go  and  still  remains  the  same  however  circum- 
stances may  differ,"  because  "  it  is  implied  in  what  has 
been  proved,  that  the  same  event  comes  to  pass  in  all  cir- 
cumstances that  any  of  mankind  ever  are  or  can  be  under 
in  the  world!"  T.  R.  in  his  concern  for  Edwards'  con- 
sistency should  have  questioned  himself  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  the  admission  which  he  attributes  to  him,  be- 
fore ascribing  it  to  him  with  so  much  confidence.  A  more 
extraordinary  misapprehension  could  scarcely  have  occur- 
red. 

Edwards  having  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  section  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  mankind  are  all  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  prevailing  tendency  to  sin,  and  that  that  tenden- 
cy is  seated  in  their  nature — not  in  their  circumstances, — 
makes  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  the  supposition 
that  it  should  be  admitted  that  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  tendency,  but  denied  that  it  is  thence  certain  that 
that  tendency  is  seated  in  their  nature,  and  held  that  it 
may  consist  in  the  constitution  and  frame  of  this  world. 
The  point  of  difFerence  therefore  between  Edwards  and 
the  persons  supposed  is  simply,  whether  as  Edwards  had 
affirmed  the  fact  that  all  men  are  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  tendency,  does,  or  does  not  demonstrate  that  it  is 
seated  in  their  nature.  Whether  then,  as  T.  R.  repre- 
sents, Edwards  abandons  and  contradicts  what  he  had  just 
before  advanced,  and  assents  to  the  opposite  assumption  of 
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his  opponents,  let  the  reader  judge  from  his  reply  to  that 

assumption.     He  says, 

"  To  this  I  wroulJ  reply  tliat  such  an  mnv'on  will  not  at  all  arnif  to 
tlie  purpose  of  tliosc  whom  I  oppose  in  ttiis  controversy.  It  altt  rs  not 
the  case  as  to  tliis  question  whether  man  is  not  a  creature  that  in  his 
present  stale  is  depraved  and  ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.  If  any  crea- 
ture be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  proves  evil  in  its  proper  p^ace,  or  in  the 
situation  which  Gcd  has  assigned  it  in  the  universe,  it  is  of  an  evil 
TUit'ire.  That  part  of  tlie  system  is  not  s[ood  which  is  not  g^ood  in  its 
phf'e  in  the  system  ;  and  those  inherent  qnriJities  of  tl»at  part  of  the  sys- 
tem which  are  not  g^ood  but  corrupt  in  that  place,  are  justly  looked  upon 
as  m/  inherent  qualities.  That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong 
to  the  nature  of  ariv  beina^.  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  nature  considered  together  with  its  proper  sitttationin 
the  universal  system  of  existence,  whether  that  propensity  be  good  or 
bad.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  stone  to  be  heavy,  but  yet  if  it  were  placed 
as  it  miffht  be  at  a  distance  from  this  world,  it  would  liave  no  such  qual- 
ity .  But  seeing  a  stone  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  have  this  quality 
or  tendency  in  Us  proper  place  here  in  this  world  where  God  has  made 
it,  it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  propensity  belonging  to  its  nature. 
And  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  proper  place,  then  it  is  a  good 
quality  of  its  nature;  but  if  it  be  contrarywise,  it  is  an  evil  natural 
quality.  .So  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  have  an  universal 
effectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in  this  world  where  Cod  has 
made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency 
belonging  to  their  nature-  There  is  perhaps  scarce  any  such  thing  in 
beings  not  independent  and  self  existent  as  any  power  or  tendency  but 
what  has  some  dependence  on  other  beings  which  they  stand  in  some 
connexion  with  in  the  universal  system  of  existence.  Propensities  are 
no  propensities  any  otherwise  than  as  taken  with  their  objects.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  tendencies  observed  in  natural  bodies,  such  as  gravity 
magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  propensities  ob- 
served in  the  various  kinds  of  animals ;  and  thus  it  is  with  most  of  the 
propensities  in  created  spirits.^     p.  151. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  Edwards  here  answers  the 
assumption  of  his  opponents,  "  by  saying  that  it  asserts  that 
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which  is  false,"  or  "  by  showing  that  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  which  he  maintains."     And  can  any  one  possibly 
persuade  himselfthat  he  here,  according  to  the  representa- 
tion of  T.  R.,  explicitly  abandons  the  ground  he  had  so 
strenuously    maintained   on   the  preceding  page,    that  the 
tendency   to  sin  is  seated  exclusively  in  the  nature  of  man 
and  adopts  the  position  of  his  opponents,  that  it  is  not  seat- 
ed in    his  nature,  but  in  his  external  circumstances  ;  and 
even  pretends  that  that  is  what  he  had  been  all  along  main- 
tainina?     His  declaration  that  "if  mankind  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  have  an  universal  effectual  tendency  to  sin 
in  this  world  zohere  God  has  placed  them,  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  belonging  to  their  nature,^"* — 
is  a  denial  that  that  tendency  is  a  substantial  attribute  of 
their  nature,  and  a  declaration  that  it  depends  entirely  on 
their  external  circumstances!     How  much  is  it  to   be  re- 
gretted that  any  one  should  attempt  to  sustain  a  cause 
which  requires  such  representations  for  its  support!     The 
pretence  that  such  is  Edwards'  meaning  is  too  gross  an  ex- 
travagance to  be  passed  off  upon  any  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  signliicalion  of  language.     Where  is  there  a 
syllable  in  what  he  says  that  can  show  that  such  ought  to 
be  our  interpretation  of  it, — that  does  not  lend  its  whole 
weight  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  construction  would  be  in 
total   contradiction  to  his   meaning  ?     His  language  is — 
"  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  all  avail  to  the  purpose  of 
those  whom  I  oppose.''''     This  surely  is  a  novel  mode  of  as- 
senting to  the  ground  which  they  had  taken  as  "amounting 
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to  the  same  thing  which  he  maintains.''  But  what  is  their 
evasion  ?  Their  assumption  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  not 
seated  in  the  nature  of  man,  but  in  the  general  frame  of  the 
v3or/(l  But  how  an  evasion  of  his  doctrine  if  "  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  his  notion  of  tendency  to  sin  that  it 
should  depend  on  man's  external  circumstances,  and  whol- 
ly cease  by  a  change  in  these  circumstances  ?"  And  why 
make  the  supposition  of  an  evasion  by  an  assumption  which 
is  not  an  evasion,  but  "  the  same  thing  which  he  main- 
tains ?"  Was  Kdwards  accustomed  in  this  manner  to  trifle 
with  his  readers  ? 

But  what  does  he  advance  to  show  that  their  assumption 
will  not  avail  to  their  purpose?  A  total  denial  of  the  pro- 
priety of  that  assumption,  and  the  declaration  on  the  con- 
trary that  "  if  any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
proves  evil  in  the  situation  which  God  has  assigned  it,  it  is  of 
an  evil  nature,''^ — that  "  that  part  of  the  system  is  notgoodj 
which  is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  system" — that  "  those 
inherent  qualities  of  that  part  of  the  system  which  are  not 
good  but  corrupt  in  that  place,  are  [contrary  to  their  as- 
sumption] justly  looked  upon  as  evil  inherent  qualities,"  and 
that  "  that  propensity  is  truli/  esteemed  to  belong  to  the  nU" 
ture  of  any  being  or  to  he  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  nature  considered  together  with  itspro-i 
per  situation  in  the  universal  system  of  existence,"*^ — that  is 
which  it  necessarily  exhibits  in  its  proper  place.  Is  this 
answering  the  assumption  of  his  opponents  that  the  tenden- 
cy to  sin  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  man  but  in  the  gme- 
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ral  constihition  and  frame  of  this  worW  by  assenting  to  it  as 
the  same  thing  which  he  maintains  ? 

I  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  candour  of  the  reader 
whether  there  is  a  proposition  more  explicitly  stated  and 
defended  by  Edwards  in  the  Treatise,  and  in  more  perfect 
accordance  with  every  other  position  which  he  advances 
and  all  the  principles  of  his  reasoning  and  the  whole  object 
of  his  argument,  than  he  here  maintains  that  the  tendency 
to  sin  is  seated  in  the  nature  of  man  and  not  in  his  external 
circumstances. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  he  regarded  it  as  lying  wholly 
in  the  nature  of  man  "  considered  alone,"  and  not  in  his 
external  situation,  from  the  next  paragraph,  in  which  he 
proceeds  in  the  refutation  of  the  assumption  of  his  oppo- 
nents by  showing  that  it  does  not  possess  any  advantages 
over  his  own  representation,  in  rej^ardto  the  objection  that 
it  exhibits  God  as  concerned  in  giving  existence  to  "•  this 
tendency."     His  lan[];uage  is, 

"  It  maybe  further  observed  tliat  it  is  exactly  the  same  thin^  as  to 
the  controversy  concerning  an  agrceablcness  with  God's  moral  perfec- 
tions of  such  a  disposal  of  things  that  man  should  come  into  the  world 
in  a  depraved  ruined  state  by  a  propensity  to  sin  and  ruin, — whether 
God  iias  so  ordered  it  that  this  propensity  should  lie  inhis  nature  con- 
sidered a/c»?je,  or  with  relation  io  its  situation  in  the  universe  and  its  con- 
nexion vnlh  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which  the  creator  has  united  it, 
which  is  as  much  of  God's  ordering  as  man's  nature  itself  most  simply 
considered,  p.  151. 

Whose — unless  it  is  his  own — is  the  doctrine  that  "  this 
propensity"  lies  in  the  nature  of  man  "  considered  alone," 
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which  he  thus  contrasts  with  the  assumption  of  his  oppo- 
nents that  it  does  not  ? 

If  any  further  evidence  that  the  meaning  of  Edwards  is 
what  I  ascribe  to  him  can  be  required,  it  is  presented  by 
the  following  passage  in  which  he  closes  his  refutation  of 
the  position  assumed  by  his  opponents,  by  showing  that  it 
follows  as  well  from  their  concessions  respecting  the  con- 
stitution and  frame  of  the  world,  as  from  the  facts  which  he 
had  advanced,  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  seated  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  alone. 

"  I  would  here  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon  it  that  this 
lower  world  where  we  dwell  in  its  present  state  '  is  as  it  was  when  upon  a 
review  God  pronounced  it  and  all  its  furniture  very  good,  and  that  the 
present  form  and  furniture  of  the  earth  is  full  of  God's  riches,  mercy 
and  goodness,  and  of  the  most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to 
the  inhabitants.'  If  so,  there  can  he  no  room  for  such  an  evasion  of  the 
evidences  fro77i  fact  of  the  universal  infallible  tendency  qf'man''s  nature, 
to  sin  and  eternal  perdition,  as  that  the  tendency  there  is  to  this  issue 
does  not  lie  in  man's  nature,  but  in  the  general  constitution  and  frame  of 
this  earthly  world  which  God  hath  made  to  be  the  habitation  of  man- 
kind." p.  152. 

Thus  obvious  is  it  that  he  answers  the  evasion  of  his  op- 
ponents "  by  saying  that  it  asserts  that  which  is  false,"  not 
"  by  showing  that  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  which  he 
maintains." 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  according  to  his  re- 
presentation, tendency  to  sin  is  a  fixed  cause  inherent  and 
seated  in  the  nature  of  man  that  infallibly  leads  him  to  sin. 
The  question  now  is  whether  his  representation  amounts 
to  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 

He  exhibits  the  tendency  to  sin  then  as  a  physical  attri- 
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Jbnte.  It  belongs  to — according  to  his  description — and  io; 
heres  in  the  nature  of  man.  and  that  antecedently  to  the  com-? 
inencement  of  his  moral  agency — being  the  cause  that  he 
(exerts  such  actions  as  he  does  ;^and  therefore  at  a  period 
when  nothing  pertains  to  his  nature  except  its  physical  at- 
tributes. It  is  itself  therefore  a  physical  attribute.  It 
inust  be  regarded  as  such  whether  it  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
stituted by  the  whole  of  his  nature's  being  what  it  is — or  to 
be  a  particular  portion  of  his  nature,  rather  than  the  result  of 
his  whole  constitution.  It  is  defined  as  such  as  clearly  as 
^ny  of  his  attributes  can  be. 

It  incapacitates  man — according  to  his  representation — 
for  exercising  holiness. 

It  is  a  physical  cause  inhering  in  his  nature  that  infalli- 
Wy  leads  him  to  sin  in  all  his  moral  agency,  a  cause — to  use 
Edward's  language — that  is  completely  "sufficient  for  the 
effect,  because  if  it  were  not  sufficient  it  would  not  be  effec- 
tual." In  other  words  it  is  fraught  with  an  efficiency 
which  no  changes  in  his  external  circumstances,  nor  varia- 
tions in  the  moral  influence  exerted  on  him,  can  possibly 
intercept  from  accomplishing  that  result ;  and  therefore 
renders  it  physically  necessary  that  he  should  transgress  in 
all  his  moral  actions. 

He  exhibits  it  as  in  itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punish- 
jaient,  and  as  constituting  the  soul  such. 

His  representation  is  that  it  is  "  a  very  evil,  depraved  and 
pernicious  propensity," — a  "tendency"  that  has  "  deserO^ 
and  "  \s pernicious  or  destructive  in  a  moral  5ensf ,"  and  that 
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constitutes  a  "  de|)ravity"  which  is  "  odious  and  pernicious 
in  the  highest  sc?J5e" — "  making  it  manifest  that  the  soul  of 
man  as  it  if  hy  nature  is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen  and  ruined 
state,'''' — ''  a  deplorable  and  undone  state  in  the  highest  serwe," 
and  so  proving  that  he  does  "  not  come  into  the  world  per- 
fectly innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  without  any  just  exposed- 
ness  to  his  displeasure.^^ 

Uniting  these  representations  then,  his  doctrine  is  that 
this  tendency  is  a  "  concreated"  "  substantial  property  or 
attribute  of"  man's  "  nature  which  is  in  itself  sinful  and 
deserving  of  punishment" — which  according  to  T.  R.'s  de- 
finition is  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 

IV.  These  views  of  his  doctrine  are  confirmed  by  his  re- 
presentation of  the  change  which  he  supposed  was  wrought 
in  the  nature  of  man  in  consequence  of  the  fall. 

What  he  advances  on  this  subject  merits  a  fuller  consi- 
deration, from  the  circumstance  that  T.  R.  represents  it  as 
presenting  demonstrative  evidence  that  his  doctrine  is  not 
that  of  physical  depravity.     He  says  in  reference  to  it, 

"  Edwards  unequivocally  denies  that  any  such  property  or  attribute 
as  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  asserts,  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
man.  This  he  does  when  he  asserts  that  the  only  guilt  which  belongs 
to  man  on  his  first  existence,  is  the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  sin.  But 
what  makes  it  still  more  strange  that  any  reader  of  his  treatise  should 
ascribe  such  a  doctrine  to  Edwards  is,  that  he  has  formally  and  expli- 
citly stated  it  as  an  objection  to  his  doctrine,  and  denied  that  it  either 
belongs  to  his  doctrine  or  can  be  inferred  from  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  He 
is  very  explicit  in  unfolding  his  views  of  what  the  propensity  or  ten- 
dency to  sin  in  man  is,  and  whence  it  arises,  and  in  this  way  showing 
that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  physical  attribute  of  human  nature." 


And  after  quoting  a  passage  in  which  Edwards  states  an 
objection  to  bis  doctrine,  and  commences  bis  reply  to  it  be 
proceeds, 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is  no  new 
invention.  It  was  the  grand  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  to  say  the  least,  as  early  as  the  times  of  Taylor  and  Edwards.  It 
was  formally  and  explicitly  alleged  by  the  one  as  constituting  the  very 
doctrine  of  the  orthodox,  and  as  formally  and  explicitly  denied  by  the 
other  as  belonging  to  tliis  doctrine  or  following  from  it.  He  further  af- 
firms," &c.  "  Now  if  this  is  not  a  denial  that  man  is  created  with  a  sub- 
stantial property  or  attribute  of  his  nature  which  is  in  itself  sinful,  as 
direct  and  explicit  as  language  can  furnish,  I  know  not  how  such  de- 
nial can  be  made." 

He  then  in  place  of  quoting  from  the  Treatise  "  submits 
the  following  as  an  epitomized  view  of  Edwards'  theory  re- 
specting the  origin  of  sin." 

"  IVIan  being-  left  as  he  justly  miglit  be  on  the  ground  of  the  apostacy 
of  our  race  in  Adam,  without  the  preventing  influence  of  God,  his  na- 
ture is  such  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  that  altliough 
he  is  bound  to  subordinate  the  gratification  of  those  natural  appetites 
and  passions,  whicii  are  in  themselves  neither  sinful  nor  holy,  to  the  will 
and  glory  of  God,  he  does  prefer  such  gratification  and  fix  his  heart  upon 
it  as  his  chief  good,and  that  he  does  this  with  such  a  strength  of  disposition 
and  purpose  that  he  is  sure  though  against  the  will  of  God  to  abide  by 
this  preference  of  worldly  good,  and  that  tlius  his  heart  being  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  these  objects  of  private  gratification,  i.  e.  su- 
premely selfish,  is  in  fact  a  heart  of  opposition  to  God  and  to  his  glory. 
According  to  this  view  of  Edwards'  theory,  the  direct  source  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  heart  lies  in  that  sell-love  and  those  natural  appetites 
and  passions  which  were  in  man  in  innocence." 

"  I  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm  tliat  here  is  not  the  remotest  semblance 
of  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity." 

With  what  share  of  accuracy  these  representations  are 
made  is  to  be  determined  from  the  passages  which  they  re- 
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spect.  The  chief  points  which  merit  consideration  obvi- 
ously are,  the  nature, — of  the  objection  from  which  Ed- 
wards attempts  to  vindicate  his  doctrine, — of  the  change 
which  his  theory  represents  as  occasioned  by  the  fall, — and 
of  the  cause  to  whose  influence,  according  to  his  account, 
it  is  owing  that  men  exert  sinful  actions.  If  it  shall  appear 
that  he  does  not  attempt  to  vindicate  his  doctrine  from  a 
charge  of  teaching  that  the  physical  nature  of  man  is  depra- 
ved, but  only  from  the  charge  of  implying  that  theory  of  the 
mode  of  its  becoming  so,  which  his  opponent  ascribed  to 
it, — that  in  place  of  denying  he  asserted  its  depravity,  and 
gave  a  theory  of  its  origin  and  nature  which  represents  it  as 
a  physical  attribute — as  in  itself  sinful — and  as  thexause 
that  men  exert  sinful  actions, — it  will  then  be  seen  that  his 
doctrine  is  that  of  physical  depravity. 

His  opponent,  Dr.  Taylor,  objected  to  his  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  that  it  "does  in  effect  charge  Him  who  is  the 
Author  of  our  nature — with  being  the  author  of  a  sinful  cor- 
ruption of  nature,"  and  "  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
God  of  our  nature  to  believe  our  nature  to  be  originally 
corrupted,  and  that  in  the  worst  sense  of  corruption." 

To  this  objection  Edwards  commences  his  reply  in  the 

following  manner  : 

"  With  respect  to  this  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
writer  in  his  handling  this  graud  objection  supposes  something  to  be- 
long to  the  doctrine  objected  against  as  maintained  by  the  divines 
whom  he  is  opposing,  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  nor  does  lullow  from 
it ;  as  particularly  he  supposes  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  imply  that 
nature  must  be  corrupted  by  some  positive  injlumce:  ^^  something  by 
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some  means  or  other  infused  into  the  human  nature,  some  quality  of 
other  not  from  ihe  ^;hoice  ol  our  minds,  but  like  a  taint  tincture  or  in- 
fection, altering  the  natural  constitution  faculties  and  dispositions  of 
our  souls  ;  that  sin  and  evil  dispositions  are  implanted  in  the  fcetus  in 
the  womb."  Whereas  truly  our  doctrine  neither  implies  oor  imers 
any  sucli  thing.  In  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature^ 
yea  a  total  native  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  ihe  least 
need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality  infused,  implanted,  or  wrought,  into 
the  nature  of  man  by  any  ^osi/iue  cause  or  influence  whatsoever  either 
from  God  or  the  creature  ;  or  of  supposing  tliat  man  is  conceived  and 
born  with  a  fountain  of  evil  m  his  heart  such  as  is  any  thing  properly 
positive.^'  p.  427 — 28. 

The  point  then  here  disputed  by  Edwards,  is  not  at  all 
whether  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  represents  the  nature 
of  man  as  corrupt,  and  in  the  worst  sense  of  corruption. 
He  makes  no  pretence  whatever  of  disputing  that,  but  on 
the  contrary — as  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  whole 
passage — fully  admits  and  asserts  it.  It  would  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous  to  have  disputed  it.  It 
■was  not  offered  as  an  objection  to  the  doctrine,  nor  could 
have  been  without  the  greatest  absurdity, — for  the  doctrine 
itself  is — according  to  Edwards'  own  definition — that  thei 
nature  of  man  is  corrupt ;  and  Taylor  likewise  represents 
"  the  conveyance  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature,  to  Adam's 
posterity  as  the  grand poinC  which  the  doctrine  asserts. — 
To  have  offered  its  teaching  that  point  therefore  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine,  would  have  been  to  have  offered 
the  doctrine  itself  as  an  objection  to  itself.— The  teaching 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  corrupt,  as  an  objection  to  teach- 
ing that  his  nature  is  corrupt. 

But  in  place  of  that,  Taylor's  objection  is  an   objection 
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against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
corrupt, — on  the  ground  that  it  presents  a  representation, — 
which  implies  that  God  is  the  author  of  it;  and  the  only 
thing  denied  by  Edwards  is  that  the  doctrine  implies  that 
particular  theory  respecting  the  manner  in  which  that  cor- 
ruption was  originated,  which  Taylor  ascribed  to  it.  He 
says,  "  this  writer  in  his  handhng  this  grand  objection  sup- 
poses something  to  belong  to  the  doctrine  objected  against — 
as  maintained  by  the  divines  whom  he  is  opposing,  which 
does  not  belong  to  it,  nor  does  follow  from  it ;"  and  that 
thi7ig — according  to  his  representation — relates  solely  to  the 
maimer  in  which  the  corruption  of  human  nature  was  brought 
into  existence. 

"  As  particularly,"  he  says,  "he  supposes  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  to  imply  that  nature  must  be  corrupted  by  some 
positive  influence — something  infused  into  the  human  nature 
— some  quality  like  a  taint  tincture  or  infection.'^'*  Accord- 
ing^ therefore  to  Edwards'  own  account,  the  only  falseness 
of  Taylor's  objection  consists  in  its  representing  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  as  teaching  that  human  nature  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  introduction  into  it  of  "  something''''  not  ori- 
ginally and  properly  belonging  to  it,  which  God,  after  hav- 
ing created  that  nature,  added  on  or  infused  into  it  by  a  new 
creative  act ;— and  his  only  reply  is,  a  denial  that  the  doc- 
trine represents  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupted  by  any 
such  infusion  or  addition,  and  an  affirmation  on  the  contra- 
ry that  it  was  by  a  subtraction  of  something  that  was  at  first 
implanted  in  him  in  place  of  an  addition,  that  his  nature 
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became  corrupt — by  human  nature's  being  abandoned  by 
all  supernatural  attributes  in  consequence  of  the  departure 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  left  without  any  thing  but  what 
is  essentially  implied  in,  necessarily  results  from,  and  is  in- 
separably connected  with  mere  human  nature.  He  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  1  tliink  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  tilings  will  be  sufficient  to 
Batisfy  any  impartial  considerate  inquirer,  that  the  absence  of  posilive 
good  principles,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  influence  to 
impart  and  maintain  those  g-ood  principles — leaving  the  common  natu- 
ral principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  &c.  (which  were  in  man  in 
innocence,)  leaving  these  I  say  to  themselves  without  the  government 
of  superior  divine  principles,  will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  corrup- 
tion, yea  the  total  corruption  of  the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any 
positive  influence  at  all  ;  and  that  it  teas  thus  indeed  that  corruption  of 
nature  came  on  Adam  immediately  on  his  fall,  and  comes  on  all  his  pos- 
terity as  sinning  in  him  and  falhng  with  him. 

*'  The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this  :  When  God  made  man  at  first, 
he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles.  There  was  an  inferior 
kind,  which  may  be  called  natural,  being  the,  principles  of  mere  hu- 
man nature,  such  as  self-love,  with  those  natural  appetites  and  passions 
which  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty 
honour  and  pleasure  were  exercised.  These  when  alone  and  left  to 
themselves  are  wliat  the  scriptures  sometimes  call ^^esA.  Besides  these 
there  were  superior  principles  that  were  spiritual  holy  and  divine,  sum- 
marily comprehended  in  divine  love,  wherein  consisted  the  spiritual 
image  of  God,  and  man's  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  whicli  are 
called  in  scripture  the  divine  nature.  These  principles  may  in  some 
sense  be  called  supernatural,  being  (however  concreated  or  connate, 
yet)  such  as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied  in, 
or  necessarily  resulting  from,  and  inseparably  connected  with  mere 
human  nature,  and  being  such  as  immediately  depend  on  man's  union 
and  communion  with  God,  or  divine  communications  and  influences  of 
God's  spirit,  which  though  withdrawn  and  man's  nature  forsaken  of 
these  principles,  human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still,  man's  na- 
ture as  sucli  bring  entire  without  these  divine  principles  whicii  the 
scripture  sometimes  calls  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  Jlesh.     These 


superior  principles  were  given  to  possess  the  throne  and  maintain  an 
absolute  domimoii  in  the  lieart.  The  other  to  be  wholly  subordinate 
and  subservient.  And  while  things  continued  thus  all  things  were  in 
excellent  order  peace  and  beautiful  harmony,  and  in  their  proper  and 
perfect  state.  These  divine  principles  thus  reigning  were  the  dignity 
life  liappiness  and  glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sinned  and  broke 
God's  covenant  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left 
his  heart.  For  indeed  God  then  left  him  :  That  communion  witli  Ood 
on  which  these  principles  depended  entirely  ceased,  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  divine  inhabitant  forsook  tlie  house.  Because  it  would  have  been 
utterly  improper  in  itself  and  inconsistent  with  the  covenant  and  con- 
stitution God  had  established,  that  God  sliouUI  still  maintain  communi- 
on with  man,  and  continue  by  his  friendly  gracious  vital  influences  to 
dwell  with  him  and  in  him  after  he  was  become  a  rebel,  and  hnd  in- 
curred God's  wrath  and  curse.  Therefore  immediately  the  superior 
divine  principles  wholly  ceased ;  so  liffht  ceases  in  a  room  when  the 
candle  is  withdrawn,  and  thus  man  was  left  in  a  state  of  darkness  wo- 
ful  corruption  and  ruin,  nothing  but  flesh  without  spirit.  The  inff>rior 
principles  of  self-love  and  natural  appetite  which  were  given  only  to 
serve,  being  alone  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course  became  reigning 
principles  ;  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate  or  control  them^ 
they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  heart.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  n  fatal  /atastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside 
down,  and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful 
Confusion.  Man  did  immediately  set  up  himself  and  the  objects  of  his 
private  afi"cctions  and  appetites  as  supreme;  and  so  they  took  the  place 
of  God  These  inferior  principles  arc  like  fire  in  an  house,  which  we 
say  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master,  very  useful  while  kept  in  its 
place,  but  if  left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  house  soon  brings  all 
to  destruction.  Man's  love  to  his  own  honour  separate  interest  and 
private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  subordinate  unto  love  to 
God  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  glory,  now  disposes  and  impels  him 
to  pursue  those  objects  without  regard  to  God's  honour  or  law,  be- 
cause there  is  no  true  regard  to  these  divine  things  left  in  him.  ...It 
were  easy  to  show  how  every  lust  and  depraved  disposition  of  man's 
heart  would  naturally  arise  from  this  privative  original,  if  here  were 
room  for  it.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  how  total  corruption  of 
heart  should  follow  on  man's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  tliough  that  was 
but  one  act  of  sin,  without  God's  PntUng  any  evil  into  his  heart,  or/wi- 
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planting  any  bad  principle,  or  Infusing  any  corrupt  taint  and  So  be- 
coming the  author  of  depravity.  Only  Go(Ps  withdrawing ,  as  it  was 
highly  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should,  from  rebel  man,  and  Men's 
Natural  Principles  Being  Left  To  Themselves,  this  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  his  becoming  Entirely  Corrupt  and  Bent  on  sinning  against 
God. 

"  And  as  Adam''s  nature  became  corrupt  without  God's  Implanting 
or  Infusing  any  evil  thing  into  his  nature,  so  does  the  nature  oi  his  pos- 
terity. God  dealing  with  Adam  as  the  head  of  his  posterity,  and  treat- 
ing them  as  one,  he  deals  with  his  posterity  as  having  all  sinned  in  him. 
And  therefore  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion  and  his  vital  gra- 
cious influence  from  the  common  head,  so  he  withholds  the  same  from 
all  the  members  as  they  come  into  existence  ;  rohereby  they  come  into 
the  world  mere  Flesh  and  entirely  under  the  government  of  natural  and 
inferior  principles,  and  so  become  wholly  corrupt  as  Adam  did. 

"  Now  for  Gnd  BO  far  in  havo  thp  Jispositl  of  iliis  affair  as  to  with- 
hold those  influences  without  which  nature  Will  Be  Corrupt  is  not  to 
be  the  author  of  sin."  p.  428—431. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  depravity  of  which  he  here 
treats,  is  too  obviously  represented  as  a  mere  property  of 
the  physical  constitution,  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt  re- 
specting it. 

I.  He  does  not,  as  T.  R.  affirms,  here  deny  nor  pretend 
to  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  represents  the  crea- 
ted nature  of  man  as  corrupt,  nor  make  that  in  the  least 
degree  a  subject  of  debate.  I  appeal  to  the  discernment 
of  the  reader  whether  he  advances  a  syllable  which  in  the 
remotest  manner  expresses  or  implies  any  such  denial  or 
question,  or  which  can  have  any  such  meaning  ascribed  to 
it  without  rendering  it  totally  contradictory  to  the  whole 
object  of  the  passage,  and  its  whole  strain  of  thought.  On 
the  contrary  he  expressly  asserts  the  existence  of  that  cor- 
ruption, and  proceeding  on  it  as  an  established  fact,  makes 
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it  his  whole  object  to  show  that  his  theory  of  the  manner 
of  its  comiug  into  existence  is  not  what  Dr.  Taylor  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  but  just  tlie  reverse  ;  and  he  does  it  by  giv- 
ing "  an  account  /lozc"  that  "  corruption  should  follow  on 
man's  eating  the  forbidden   fruit"  by  a  subtraction  of  cer- 
tain attributes  which  were  originally  implanted  in  him,  in- 
stead of  the  addition  to  his  nature  of  an  evil  quality.     How 
could  he  possibly  have  denied  that  his  doctrine  ascribed 
corruption  to  the  nature   of  man,  when  he  had  expressly 
defined  it  as  asserting  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and 
professedly  made  it  the  great  object  of  his  work  to  prove 
the  existence  of  that  corruption  ?  It  would  have  been  to 
contradict  every  thing  which  he  had  previously  employed 
himself  in  endeavouring  to  demonstrate,— to  abandon  the 
whole  for  which  he  professed  to  contend.     But  let  his  own 
language  decide  the  question.     He  affirms  that  "  in  order 
to  acconntfor,  [not  deny,]  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea 
a  total  native  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the 
least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality  infused  into  the  na- 
ture  of  man,"~that   'Uhe  absence  of  positive  good  princi- 
ples,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  influence  to 

Impart  and  Maintain  those  good  principles, — leaving  the 
common  natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite, 
Szc.  to  themselves,  will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  cor- 
ruption, yea  the  total  corruption  of  the  heart,  without  occa- 
sion for  any  positive  influence  at  all ;  and  that  it  was  thus 
that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam  immediately  on  his 
fall,  and  comes  on  all  his  posterity. ^^     This  then  is  not  a 


denial  that  "  any  such  propensity  or  attribute  as  the  doc- 
trine of  physical  depravity  asserts  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  man,"  but  an  express  declaration  that  his  nature  is  cor- 
rupt, and  a  formal  attempt  to  account  for  its  becoming  so» 

2d.   He  exhibits  this  corruption  as  a  physical  attribute. 

He  denominates  it  "  a  corruption  of  nature," — a'"  native 
depravity," — a  depravity  with  which  men  "  come  into  the 
world," — and  presents  the  same  representation  of  it  in  his 
theory  respecting  its  origin. 

First.  He  represents  the  change  by  which  it  was  brought 
into  existence,  as  a  change  simply  of  man's  physical  nature. 
He  says  nothing  whatever  of  any  alteration  in  his  external 
circumstances  as  a  source  of  it,  nor  intimates  that  they  had 
any  agency  in  giving  it  being  ;  but  describes  it  as  produced 
entirely  by  a  change  wrought  in  his  physical  constitution. 
,  Secondly.  He  represents  that  change  as  consisting  ia 
the  subtraction  from  the  nature  of  man,  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  physical  attributes,  denominated  superior 
principles  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed.  Those 
principles  were  of  course  physical  attributes.  They  were 
"implanted  in  him  when  CJod  made"  him, — were  "  con- 
created  or  connate,"  and  constituted  "  the  dignity  and 
glory"  of  his  nature,  and  were  as  truly  therefore  attributes 
of  his  physical  constitution  as  his  inferior  principles.  No 
other  nature  can  be  ascribed  to  them  without  rendering  the 
whole  theory  a  palpable  absurdity.  If  they  were  not  at- 
tributes, they  must  have  been  actions.  "  Implanted," 
"  concreated  or  connate"   actions  !     And  actions  "  which 
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though  withdrawn  and  man's  nature  forsaken^''  of  them, 
"  human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still, — man's  nature 
as  such  being  entire  without''^  them!  Man's  actions  toitA- 
drawing  and  forsaking  him  !  Whatever  errors  Edwards 
may  have  fallen  into  in  his  theory,  no  one  surely  will  feel 
authorized  to  ascribe  to  him  such  palpable  nonsense.  Ac- 
cording to  his  theory  then  the  change  by  which  man's  na- 
ture was  corrupted,  was  a  change  in  his  physical  constitu- 
tion, and  consisted  in  the  expulsion  from  it  of  a  portion  of 
its  physical  attributes. 

Thirdly.  He  exhibits  the  remaining  portion  of  man's 
nature  as  left  by  the  eradication  of  those  superior  attributes 
in  a  corrupt  state, — or  in  other  words,  as  being  on  their 
extinction — from  its  consisting  of  only  such  attributes  as  it 
did — in  itself  of  course  and  necessarily  corrupt.  His  re- 
presentation is,  "'  that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam" 
by  "  the  absence''^  of  those  attributes  and  the  "  leaving'''*  of 
his  inferior  principles  without  their  "government," — and 
that  directly,  not  by  the  intervention  of  some  subsequent 
cause.  It  was  corrupt  in  being  such  as  it  was  left  on  the 
extinction  of  those  superior  attributes,  just  as  a  room  is  dark- 
ened "  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn,"  or  a  body  corrupt- 
ed by  the  extinction  of  life, — not  by  subsequently  corrupt- 
ing itself  in  consequence  of  its  being  left  such,  nor  by  being 
corrupted  by  something  external  to  itself.  He  not  only 
gives  no  intimation  whatever  that  the  latter  was  the  mode 
of  its  becoming  corrupt,  but  his  representation  entirely  pre- 
cludes the  ascription  to  him  of  such  a  meaning.      His  Ian- 


guage  is  that  the  state  itself  in  which  he  "  was  left,"  was 
*'  a  state  of  darkness  woful  corruption  and  ruin," — not  that 
in  consequence  of  his  being  left  such  as  he  was  he  afterwards 
became  involved  in  such  a  state  by  the  intervention  of  some 
other  cause, — that  "  ojili/  God's  withdrawing  and  man's 
natural  principles  being  left  to  themselves,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  becoming  entirely  corrupt  and  bent  on  sin- 
ning against  God,"  "  without  occasion  for  an^/  positive  m- 
fluencc  at  aW  "either  from  God  or  the  creature,^''  "  and  that 
it  was  thus  that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam,  and 
comes  on  all  his  posterity," — not  that  besides  God's  with- 
drawing and  the  consequent  extinction  of  his  superior  prin- 
ciples, some  other  "  influence"  intervened  to  constitute 
his  nature  corrupt. 

That  such  were  his  views — were  any  farther  evidence 
of  it  necessary — is  placed  beyond  controversy  by  his  saying, 
that  man  was  left  by  the  loss  of  his  superior  principles  "  no- 
thing but  flesh  without  spirit,"  and  that  those  attributes 
which  constituted  his  nature  after  the  superior  principles 
were  eradicated  from  it,  are  by  the  scriptures  called^fsA  in 
contradistinction  to  spirit,  as  in  a  preceding  section  he  in- 
terprets that  term,  when  so  used  by  the  scriptures,  as  de- 
noting "  the  human  nature  in  a  debased  and  corrupt  state,'''' 
and  says  that  "  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful  c?ime 
to  be  called  ^e^A,"  "  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is 
zohat  properly  belongs  to  mankind  or  the  race  of  Adam,  as 
they  are  in  themselves  and  as  they  are  by  nature.^^  p.  31 5.  321. 
In  all  these  representations  then  he  exhibits  this  corrup- 
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tion  as  a  physical  attribute.  As  the  pliysical  constitution 
was  the  sole  subject  of  the  change  by  which  the  corruption 
was  produced,  and  as  the  change  itself  was  purely  a  physi- 
cal change,  the  ell'ect — corruption- — produced  by  it  must 
of  course  have  been  purely  a  physical  efTcct.  In  other 
words,  it  was  simply  as  a  substance  that  the  nature  of  man 
was  rendered  whatever  it  was  rendered  by  that  change,  and 
therefore  as  it  was  constituted  corrupt  by  it,  its  corruption 
was  an  attribute  of  its  substance. 

Fourthly.  Accordingly  he  expressly  designates  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  man  as  the  subject  of  this  corruption.  He 
represents  the  inferior  or  natural  principles  which  he  de- 
nominates flesh,  as  "  being  the  principles  of  mere  human 
nature" — '^  such  as  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,"  and  "are 
essentially  implied  in  or  necessarily  resulting  from  and  in- 
separably connected  with  mere  human  nature," — and  in 
further  explanation  of  his  terms  adds  in  a  note  :  "  1  here 
use  the  words  natural  and  supernatural,  not  as  epithets  of 
distinction  between  that  which  is  concreated  or  connate,  and 
that  which  is  extraordinarily  introduced  afterwards  besides 
the  first  state  of  things, — but  as  distinguishing  between  what 
belongs  to  or  flows  from  that  nature  which  man  has  merely 
as  man,  and  those  things  which  are  above  this,  by  which 
one  is  denomii»ated  not  only  a  man,  but  a  truly  virtuous 
holy  and  spiritual  man, — which  [the  supernatural]  though 
they  began  in  Adam  as  soon  as  humanity  began,  and  are 
necessary  to  the  perfection  and  well  being  of  the  human  na- 
ture, yet  are  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  it.  or  noces- 
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sary  to  its  being,  inasmuch  as  one  may  have  every  thing 
needful  to  his  being  man  exclusively  of  them."  The  infe- 
rior principles  then  which  are  "  called  ^e^/i"  because  they 
form  '<  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature,^''  are  what  constitute 
"  that  nature  which  man  has  merely  as  man,^^  are  all  that 
belongs  to  it,  and  are  essential  to  its  constitution  and  ne- 
cessary to  its  being,  although  they  are  not  sufficient  for  its 
"  well  being'''  and  ''perfection.''''  Flis  physical  nature, — not 
his  actions  or  condition — is  thus  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner  represented  as  the  subject  of  this  corruption. 

Finally.  This  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
here — as  in  his  discussion  respecting  tendency  and  in  every 
other  part  of  his  Treatise — he  exhibits  this  corruption  as 
the  cause  that  men  exert  sinful  actions,  and  therefore  as  ex- 
isting antecedently  to  the  exertion  of  those  actions.  The 
^^  fatal  catastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down  and 
the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful 
confusion," — that  is,  man's  setting  "  up  himself  and  the  ob- 
jects of  his  private  affections  and  appetites  as  supreme"  in 
"  the  place  of  God," — was  "  the  consequence^''  of  his  being 
left  in  "  a  state  of  darkness  woful  corruption  and  ruin, 
"  nothing  but  flesh  without  spirit ;" — and  his  nature — con- 
sisting only  of  inferior  principles  that  "  are  like  fire  in  a 
house  which  we  say  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master — 
very  useful  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if  left  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  house  soon  brings  all  to  destruction," 
— "  now  impels  him  to  pursue"  "  his  own  honour,  separate 
interest  and  private  pleasure,"  "  without  regard  to  God's 
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honour  or  law,  because"' — the  superior  principles  being 
eradicated — ''  there  is  no  true  regard  to  these  divine  things 
left  in  him."  As  then  this  corruption  is  not  a  quahty  of 
actions,  but  on  the  contrary  exists  antecedently  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  sinful  actions,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  being  ex- 
erted— it  must  of  course  belong  to  the  physical  constitution 
and  constitute  one  of  its  attributes. 

3.  He  here — as  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Treatise 
which  have  been  quoted — exhibits  this  depravity  of  nature 
as  in  itself  sinful.  He  expressly  calls  it  "  a  sinful  corrup- 
tion of  nature,"  and  also  represents  it  as  such  in  denomina- 
ting the  nature  of  man  Jlesh,  which  he  had  antecedently 
explained  as  meaning  "  the  nature  of  man  as  cofrupt  and 
sinful:' 

4.  His  theory  exhibits  God  as  the  author  of  this  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  as  much  as  that  did  which  was  as- 
cribed to  him  by  his  opponent.  If — as  he  represents — God 
creates  the  physical  nature  of  man,  and  it  is  corrupt,  it  is 
surely  too  clear  to  admit  of  debate  that  he  is  the  author  of 
its  corruption. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  place  of  unequivo- 
cally denying  in  this  passage  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture, he  expressly  asserts  it  and  employs  himself  in  delinea- 
ting its  nature  and  manner  of  coming  into  existence,  and 
his  doctrine  is — that  it  is  a  physical  attribute — that  it  is  the 
effect  of  God's  agency — that  it  is  in  itself  sinful — and  that 
it  is  the  cause  that  men  exert  sinful  actions — which  is  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 
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V.  He  exhibits  the  same  views  in  his  doctrine  respecting 

created  dispositions. 

He  expresses  it  in  the  following  language  : 

"  Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  relish  some  tilings  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  averse  to 
other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeable;  otherwise  it  must  be  without 
any  sucli  thing  as  inclination  or  will,  it  must  be  perfectly  indilFerent, 
without  preference  without  choice  or  aversion,  toward  any  tiling  at 
agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any  concreated  dispositions 
at  all,  they  must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  either  agreeable  ur  disa- 
greeable to  the  nature  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest  relish 
of  those  things  that  were  most  excellent  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to 
have  the  quickest  and  highest  delight  in  those  things  that  were  most 
worthy  of  it,  then  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and 
never  can  be  decent  and  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a 
disposition  to  love  most  those  things  that  were  inferior  and  loss  worthy, 
then  his  dispositions  were  vicious.  And  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no 
medium  between  these."  "  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  minds 
of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a 
good  choice  is  virtuous,  but  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that  effect 
proceeds  ;  yea  and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition 
temper  or  affection  of  mind  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice — 
is  virtuous.  This  is  the  general  notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their 
goodness  from  actions,  but  that  actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the 
principles  whence  they  proceed  ;  and  so  that  the  act  of  choosing  that 
which  is  good,  is  no  farther  virtuous  than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  prin- 
ciple or  virtuous  disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes  that  a  vtV^Moua 
disposition  of  mind  may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  first  be  thought,  rrjiection 
and  choice  before  there  can  be  amj  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  choice 
bo  first  before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  signi- 
fies that  choice.''  There  can  according  to  our  natural  notions  be  no 
virtue  in  a  choice  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from 
mere  self-love  ambition  or  some  animal  appetite  ;  and  therefore  a  vir- 
tuous temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  uf  choice,  as  a  tree  may 
be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceeds 
from  it."    p.  259,  2C0.  267-8. 
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His  doctrine  in  these  passages  is  surely  too  obviously 
that  of  physical  depravity  to  admit  of  controversy.  He 
teaches, 

1.  That  it  is  necessary  that  human  nature  should  be 
created  with  a  disposition  in  order  to  its  being  physically 
capable  of  love  hatred  or  any  voluntary  agency, — that  it  is 
as  much  "  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
should  act  without  a  disposition,  as  that  there  should  be 
fruit  without  a  tree — a  stream  without  a  fountain — or  in 
other  words — an  effect  without  a  cause. 

52.  He  of  course  therefore  represents  this  disposition  as 
the  cause  by  which  all  the  moral  actions  which  men  exert 
are  produced,  and  its  nature  as  the  cause  of  the  nature  of 
the  actions  to  which  it  gives  birth.  As  the  nature  of  man 
would  without  this  disposition  be  incapable  of  moral  agen- 
cy, it  of  course  constitutes  his  capacity  for  the  exertion  of 
moral  actions. 

3.  It  is  indubitably  therefore  a  physical  attribute.  His 
capacity  for  moral  agency  assuredly  has  its  foundation  in 
his  physical  nature,  and  as  this  is  what  constitutes  that  ca- 
pacity it  must  be  an  attribute  of  that  nature.  Moreover, 
it  being  the  cause  of  the  moral  actions  which  men  exert — 
it  of  course  exists  antecedently  to  the  exertion  of  any  of 
those  actions,  when  nothing  pertains  to  the  mind  but  its 
physical  nature,  and  must  therefore  be  one  of  its  physical 
attributes.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  an  act  or  operation  of 
human  nature,  nor  any  elfect  produced  in  it,  nor  any  rela- 
tion or  external  circumstance,  but  is  a  property  with  which 
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the  soul  is  created,  and  one  of  its  most  important  proper- 
ties, and  belongs  to  and  inheres  in  its  essence,  and  that  is 
tabea  physical  attribute. 

4.  It  has  a  moral  character.  It  is  either  good  or  evil, 
r^ht  or  wrong — holy  or  sinful,  "  in  the  highest  sense,"  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  that  actions  are.  It  is  virtuous  or 
vicious  antecedently  to  the  exertion  of  any  act,  either  of 
the  voluntary  powers  or  the  understanding,  and  is  the  thing 
and  (he  only  thing  which  imparts  a  moral  quality  to  actions. 
They  are  holy  or  sinful  no  farther  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  proceed  from  a  holy  or  sinful  disposition. 

5.  As  it  is  a  created  attribute,  God  of  course  is  the  au- 
thor of  it. 

6.  He  made  it — as  he  himself  says — the  great  object  of 
his  Treatise  to  prove,  "  that  the  heart  of  man,"  as  he  is 
now  created,  "  is  of  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition."  This 
evil  disposition  is  of  course  what  he  in  other  places  de- 
nominates a  sinful  tendency  and  propensity,  and  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man. 

His  doctrine  then  in  this  passage  is  precisely  what  T.  R. 
represents  as  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity — "  that 
there  is  concreated  with  man  a  substantial  attribute  of  his 
nature  that  is  in  itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment." 

VI.  He  presents  the  same  views  of  human  nature  in  his 
theory  respecting  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 

His  views  on  this  topic  are  exhibited  by  T.  R.  as  of  the 
ntmost  importance  in  this  controversy.  He  represents  them 
as  furnishing  the  only  key  by  which  all  that  phraseology  of 
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Edwards  which  is  imagined  to  imply  the  doctrine  of  physi- 
cal depravity  can  be  properly  interpreted,  and  intimates 
that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  their  being  carelessly 
overlooked,  that  Edwards  has  been  thought  (o  teach  that 
doctrine !  This  is  surely  an  extraordinary  representation. 
Edwards  who  took  so  much  care  to  explain  himself  by 
formal  definitions,  and  thought  and  wrote  with  so  much 
energy  perspicuity  and  logical  accuracy,  advanced  three 
hundred  pages  in  this  controversy  before  he  presented  hi« 
reader  with  any  key  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  most  im- 
portant terms  in  the  discussion  can  be  ascertained  !  It  is 
scarcely  imagined  the  readers  of  the  Treatise  have  general- 
ly entertained  such  impressions  respecting  it,  or  that  they 
will  be  easily  convinced  that  such  were  the  views  of  Ed- 
wards himself.  If  he  had  regarded  his  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation as  the  only  key  by  which  it  could  be  discerned  what 
it  was  his  object  to  teach  in  the  Treatise,  it  would  have 
been  very  natural  to  express  that  conviction,  and  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  his  views  on  this  topic  so  seriously 
affect  what  he  had  previously  advanced.  He  has  not  how- 
ever presented  us  with  any  thing  of  that  kind.  It  would 
have  atTorded  gratification  too  if  T.  K.  entertaining  such  im- 
pressions of  the  importance  of  this  topic,  had  aided  our 
discernment  of  the  truth  of  his  statement,  by  showing  hoto 
Edwards'  views  of  imputation  are  at  all  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  the  language  he  employs  in  the  rest  of  the 
Treatise, — or  to  prove  that  tliat  language  was  not  used  t« 
denote  what  it  plainly  and  naturally  means,  and  is  sup- 
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posed  to  mean  by  those  of  Edwards'  readers  who  he  thinks 
"  are  less  careful  than  they  should  be," — and  also  by  in- 
forming us  how  his  own  conclusions,  respecting  Edwards' 
doctrine  of  original  s'm,  follow  from  what  Edwards  advan- 
ces on  the  subject  of  imputation.  He  has  not  however 
favoured  us  with  any  thing  of  that  kind.  It  is  proper  that 
the  reader  should  be  presented  with  what  T.  R.  says  on 
this  subject,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  kind  of  discussion  he 
thought  proper  to  give  to  a  topic  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  controversy.  After  stating  that  "  Edwards  maintains 
that  man  in  the  state  in  which  he  comes  into  the  world,  is 
sinful  and  justly  exposed  to  divine  wrath,'' and  that  "  he 
goes  even  further  than  this,  and  speaks  of  the  guilt  arising 
from  the  first  existing  of  a  depraved  disposition,''  he  adds, 

"  In  this  and  similar  languag^e  of  his  work  lies  I  apprehend  the  prin- 
cipal groiiaJ  of  the  misapprehensions  of  this  writer.  Some  of  his 
readers,  less  careful  than  they  should  be,  by  overlooking'  his  peculiar 
views  respecting-  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  have  been  unable  to 
put  any  other  meaning  upon  some  of  his  phraseology,  than  that  which 
exhibits  man  as  personally  guilty  at  his  first  existence.  Now  to  the 
real  meaning  of  this  phraseology  of  Edwards,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  key 
can  be/bund  only  in  his  views  of  imputation.  While  then  it  is  unde- 
niable that  he  maintains  that  guilt  and  desert  of  punishment  pertain  to 
man  and  even  to  his  depraved  disposition  on  hisjirst  existence,  still  the 
question  is,  in  what  does  this  guilt  consist  according  to  this  writer  ? 
Concerning  the  true  answer  to  this  inquiry  he  has  left  us  at  no  loss. 
For  he  most  unequivocally  and  abundantly  affirms  that  the  guilt  and  the 
only  guilt  which  belongs  to  man  on  his  first  existence,  is  the  imputed 
guilt  of  Aiiam's  sin." 

Were  such  however  the  fact,  it  accomplishes  nothing 
toward  determining  the  controversy,  until  it  is  ascertained 
what  he  means  by  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  and  by  the  impu- 
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tation  of  that  guilt— a  subject  on   which  T.  R.  has  not 

thought  proper  to  bestow  any  attention  ;  and  consequently 

has  not— granting  all  ^^hich  he  claims  Edwards  has  aiHrm- 

ed— achieved  any  thing  toward  demonstrating  that  he  does 

not  teach  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  in  his  views  oi* 

imputation.     After  presenting  extracts  from  what  Edwarda 

advances  on  that  topic,  he  sums  up  what  he  regards  him  as 

affirming,  and  draws  his  conclusion  from  the  whole  in  the 

following  manner: 

"  Here  then  our  author  maintaining  the  personal  identity  according 
to  divine  constitution  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  declares  that  men  do 
not  come  into  the  world  with  a  double  guilt,  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin,  and  the  other  the  guilt  of  having  a  corrupt  heart,  that  the  guilt 
which  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  simple — 
Tiz.  the  guilt  of  the  oiiginal  apostacy  ;  that  the  inspired  declaration 
all  have  sinned,  in  respect  to  infants  can  be  true  only  of  their  sinning 
by  Adam's  sin ;  that  infants  can  be  sinners  in  no  other  way  but  by 
Adam's  transgression  ;  and  that  they  are  not  capable  of  any  moral 
action  at  all  But  how  could  Edwards  without  falling  into  an  incon- 
sistency too  gross  to  be  imputed  to  him,  maintain  that  the  only  guilt 
which  belongs  to  man  vvlien  he  comes  into  the  world  is  the  imputed 
guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  and  yet  maintain  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  natu- 
ral propensity  which  is  in  itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment?" 

A  truly  summary  method  of  settling  controversies,  to 
make  the  assumption  that  an  author's  meaning  is  just  what 
suits  one's  purpose,  and  then  dash  away  on  it  in  the  confi- 
dence of  victory,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
sustained  at  all  by  facts  or  probabilities, — or  does  not  stand 
in  obvious  contradiction  to  both,  and  involve  a  grosser  in- 
consistency than  it  imputes  to  the  opposite  interpretation  of 
his  language  !  How  does  it  appear  from  T.  R.'s  account  of 

what  "  Edwards  declares,"  that  he  does  not  expressly  and 
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formalir  teach  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  id  hif 
theory  of  imputation  ?  Suppose  it  to  turn  out  that  Ivdwards 
represents  the  sin  of  Adam  as  consisting — not  in  the  ex- 
ternal act  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit — but  in  bis  having 
a  diipotition  which  led  him  to  that  act,  and  which  is  in  it- 
self sinful : — that  the  way  in  which  his  posterity  sin  by  lum 
— is  not  at  all  by  his  guilt's  being  transferred  to  tbero-^ut 
by  their  having  in  consequence  of  their  constituted  union 
with  him  a  disposition  which  like  bis  is  fully  sufficient  for 
and  amounts  to  the  commission  of  the  same  external  sin, 
and  is  therefore  like  his  in  itself  sinful : — and  finally  that 
the  imputation  of  his  sin  to  them  does  not  consist  at  all  in 
the  transferrence  of  his  sin  or  guilt  to  them — but  simply  ia 
the  imputation  to  them  of  their  own  sinful  dbposition  as 
implying  and  amounting  to  the  same  thing  as  bis  sin  ; — 
will  it  then  involve  too  gross  an  inconsistency  to  impute  t» 
him,  to  represent  him  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity  in  his  views  of  imputation  ?  That  such  is  his  thee* 
ry  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations : 

**  I  tbink  it  would  g;o  far  tcnrari  directing  m  to  tbe  more  clear  aad 
dbtmct  cooceivio^  and  ri^t  stating^  of  this  9Sair,  were  we  MLeaiOy  to 
bear  this  in  miiid,  that  God  in  each  step  of  bh  proceeding  with  Adam 
IB  relatioo  to  the  corenaot  or  coostitotioa  established  with  hkn.  hwked 
4m  his  pwterity  as  betnc  one  \nlh  hiau  And  tboofh  he  dealt  more  tto- 
vediatelj  «rith  Adam,  jet  it  was  as  the  kead  of  the  whole  bodr,  aod 
the  root  of  the  wl«ole  tree  ;  and  in  hit  proceediogv  with  him  be  dealt 
witL  all  the  branches  as  if  ther  had  been  then  exi%ting;  in  their  rooL 

*'  From  which  it  will  (ollow  that  bolk  i^uUl  o*-  erpotednett  to  pitmukr 
wtenL,  and  also  tUprariU/  of  fuari  came  opoo  AdamH  potUriiy,  jtul  ma 
Qv^f  camn  upon  kirn ;  as  nucL  as  if  he  and  they  had  all  <o-ezuUd  like  a 
tree  with  many  branches,  aliotricg'  oolj  for  the  difiiereaoe  BeoeHuily 
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ftsulting  from  the  place  Adam  stood  in  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole, 
and  being  first  and  most  immediately  dealt  with  and  most  immediately 
acting  and  suffering.  Otherwise  it  is  as  if  in  every  step  of  proceeding, 
every  alteration  in  the  root  had  been  attended  at  U»e  same  instant  with 
the  tame  steps  and  alterations  tliroughout  the  whole  tree  in  each  individu- 
al branch.  I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of 
there  being  a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity 
in  this  affair. 

"  Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  if  any  have  supposed  the 
children  of  Adam  to  come  into  tlie  world  with  a  double  guilt — one  the 
g^ilt  of  Adam's  sin — another  the  guilt  arising  from  their  having  a  cor- 
rupt heart,  they  have  not  so  well  conceived  of  the  matter.     The  guilt 
a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  simple,  viz.  the 
guilt  of  the  original  apostacy — the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species 
first  rebelled  against  God. ..This  and  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  cor- 
ruption or  depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  tioo  things  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sight  of 
God.     Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  corruption  of  the  heart  as 
it  remains  o  conjirmed  principle  and  appears  in  its  consequent  opera-^ 
tions,  is  a  distinct  and  aildiiional  guilt.     But  the  guilt  arising  from  the. 
first  existing  of  a  depraved  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  I  apprehend 
is  not  distinct  from  their  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.     For  so  it  was  not  io 
Adam  himself.     The  first  evil  disposition  or  inclination  of  the  heart  of 
Adam  to  sin,  was  not  properly  distinct  from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was 
included  in  it.     The  external  act  he  committed  was  no  othenvise  his 
than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceeded  from  the  wicked 
inclination  of  his  heart.     Nor  was  the  guilt  he  had  double  as  for  two 
distinct  sins— one  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  and  will  in  that  affair — 
another  the  wickedness  of  the  external  act  caused  by  his  heart.     His 
guilt  was  all  truly  from  the  act  of  his  inward  manf  exclusive  of  which 
the  motions  of  his  body  were  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless 
instrument.     His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of  heart  fully  sufficient 
fiir.  and  entirely  amounting  to  all  that  appeared  in  the  act  he  commit- 
ted. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  is  to  be  considered  two 
ways:  1.  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evil  inclination  in  his  heart,  e^cHerf 
in  his  first  act  o(  sin,  and  the  ground  of  the  complete  transgression. 
2.  An  evil  disposition  of  heart  continuing  afterwards  as  a  confirmed 
principle  that  came  by  God's  forsaking  him,  which  was  apunishment  of 
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bis  first  transgression.  This  confirmed  corruption,  by  its  remaining^ 
end  continued  operation  brouglit  additional  guilt  on  his  soul. 

"  And  in  like  manner  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways 
in  Adam's  posterity.  The  first  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in 
their  hearts,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  belonging  to  them  distinct 
from  their  participation  of  Adam's  first  sin; — it  is  as  it  were  the  ex- 
tended pollution  of  that  sin  through  the  wliole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the 
constituted  union  of  the  branches  witli  the  root; — or  the  inherence  of 
the  sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  consent  and 
concurrence  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  head  in  that  first 
act,  (which  may  be  without  God's  being  the  author  of  sin,  about  which 
I  have  spoken  in  the  former  chapter.)  But  the  depravity  of  nature  re- 
maining an  established  principle  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam,  and 
as  exhibited  in  after  operations,  is  a  consequence  and  punishment  of  the 
first  apostacy  Thus  Participated,  and  brings  JVm  Guilt.  The  first  be- 
ing of  an  evil  disposition  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam  wliereby  he  is 
disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father  as  fully  as  he  himself 
approved  of  it  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  far  as  to  imply  a  full  and 
perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  anymore  than  the  lull 
consent  of  Adam's  own  heart  in  the  act  of  smning,  wliich  was  not 
consequent  on  the  imputation  of  his  sin  to  himself,  but  rather  prior  to 
it  in  the  order  of  nature.  Indeed  the  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition 
to  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather  the  coexistence  of  the  evil 
disposition  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the  root  and  branches, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  union  that  the  wise  autljor  of  the  world  has  es- 
tablished between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  but  not  properly  a  conse- 
quence of  <Ae  iwiputefion  fj/" /ij*  sm  ;  nay  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it 
was  in  Adam  himself.  The  first  depravity  of  heart  and  the  imputation 
of  tliatsin  are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  union;  but 
yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition  is  first,  and  the  charge  of 
guilt  consequent.,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  himself. 

JVote. — My  meaning  in  the  whole  of  wliat  has  been  here  said  may  be 
illustrated  thus.  Let  us  suppose  that  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  iiad 
been,  through  a  law  of  nature  established  by  tlie  Creator,  united  to  hira 
something  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  root,  or  the 
members  of  the  body  to  the  head,  so  as  to  constitute  as  it  were  one 
complex  person,  or  one  moral  whole,  so  tliat  by  the  law  of  union  there 
should  liave  been  a  communion  and  co-existence  in  acts  and  all'ections, 
all  jointly  participating,  and  all  concurring  as  one  whole  iu  th<f  dispo- 
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sition  and  action  of  the  head,  as  we  see  in  the  body  natural  the  whole 
body  is  affected  as  the  head  is  affected,  aud  tlie  whole  body  concurs  as 
the  liead  acts.  Now  in  this  case  the  hearts  of  ail  the  branches  of  man- 
kind by  the  constitution  of  nature  and  law  of  union  would  have  been 
affected  just  as  the  heart  of  Adam  their  common  root  was  affected. 
When  the  lieart  of  the  root  by  a  full  disposition  committed  the  first  sin, 
the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  would  have  concurred  ;  and  when  the 
root  in  consequence  of  this  became  guilty,  so  would  all  the  branches; 
and  when  the  heart  of  the  root  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  committed, 
was  forsaken  of  God,  in  like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the 
branches ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  n^ot  in  consequence  of  this  was 
confirmed  in ^erilianenM<7?raw<?/,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same 
with  all  the  branches;  and  as  new  guilt  on  the  soul  of  Adam  would 
have  been  consequent  on  this,  so  also  wouhl  it  have  been  with  his  moral 
brandies.  And  thus  all  things  with  relation  to  evil  flijtpnsitinn,  guilt, 
pollution  a7id  depravity,  would  exist  in  the  same  order  and  dependence 
in  each  branch  as  in  the  root.  Now  difference  of  the  time  of  existence 
does  not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in  the  same  order,  any  more 
than  difference  of  place  in  a  co-existence  of  time." 

"  So  root  and  branches  being  one  according  to  God's  wise  constitu- 
tion, the  case  in  fact  is,  that  by  virtue  of  this  oneness,  answerable 
changes  or  effects  through  all  the  feranc/ie*  co-exist  with  the  changes  in 
the  root;  consequently  an  evil  disposition  exhts  in  the  hearts  of  Ad  nm?s 
posterity.  Equivalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  own  heart  when 
he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit." 

"  But  now  the  grand  objection  is  against  the  reasonableness  of  such 
a  constitution  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should  be  looked  upon 
as  one,  and  dealt  with  accordingly  in  an  affair  of  such  infinite  conse- 
quence ;  so  that  if  Adam  sinned  they  must  necessarily  be  made  sinners 
by  Lis  disobedience,  and  come  into  existence  with  the  same  depravity  of 
disposition,  and  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as  though  they  were  parta- 
kers with  Adam  in  his  act  of  sin."  p.  437-442. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  "  some  of  his  readers"  on  advan- 
cing through  these  passages,  will  find  themselves  "  unable 
to  put  any  other  meaning  upon  some  of  his  phraseology, 
than  that  which  exhibits  man  as  personally  guilty  at  his  first 
existence,"  without  being  "  less  careful  than  they  should 
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be,"  or  "  overlooking  his  peculiar  views  respecting  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin."  One  can  scarcely  wish  for  more 
ample  materials  to  establish  a  controverted  point,  than  are 
here  furnished  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  Edward* 
is  what  I  ascribe  to  him.  Let  us  collect  the  several  posi- 
tions which  he  advances,  and  see  to  what  conclusion  they 
carry  us  respecting  his  doctrine. 

1 .  He  teaches  that  Adam  had  a  "  depraved  disposition  of 
heart,"  which  was  the  cause  of  his  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit.  He  represents  it  as  "  exerted  in  h\sfrst  act  of  sin,  and 
the  ground  o(  the  complete  transgression,"  and  as  that  which 
"  caused  the  wickedness  of  the  external  act." 

2.  He  represents  this  disposition  as  in  itself  sinf id.  He 
teaches  that  there  is  "  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of 
a  depraved  disposition,"  and  that  its  "continuing  after- 
wards as  a  confirmed  principle  brought  additional  guilt  on 
his  soul," — and  that  by  its  being  in  itself  sinful— not  merely 
by  its  causing  him  to  exert  a  sinful  external  act ;  for  he 
affirms  that  there  was  not  a  "  wickedness  of  the  external 
act  caused  by  his  heart,"  besides  "  the  wickedness  of  his 
heart,"  and  that  his  "  guilt  was  all  from  his  inward  man," 
and  "  consisted  in  wickedness  of  heart  sufficient  for  that 

act." 

3.  Accordingly  he  exhibits  Adam's  first  guilt  as  con- 
sisting in  his  having  a  depraved  disposition.  He  endeavours 
to  prove  that  "  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a 
depraved  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  is  not  distinct 
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from  their  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  by  the  fact  that  "•  so  it 
was  not  in  Adam  himself."  But  if  the  guilt  arising  from 
the  first  existing  of  his  depraved  disposition  was  not  distinct 
from  the  guilt  of  his  first  sin,  then  of  course  the  guilt  of  tlie 
first  existing  of  that  disposition  was  the  guilt  of  his  first  sin. 
Accordingly  he  proceeds  :  "  The  first  evil  disposition  or 
inclination  of  the  heart  of  Adam  to  sin  was  not  properly 
distinct  from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was  included  in  it, — 
nor  was  the  guilt  he  had  double  as  for  two  distinct  sins,  one 
the  wickedness  of  his  heart  and  will  in  that  affair,  another 
the  wickedness  of  the  external  act  caused  by  his  heart." 
To  which  then  did  all  the  guilt  belong  ?  "  His  guilt  was 
all  trull/  from  the  act  of  his  inward  man."  What  then  is 
that  inward  man,  his  volition  or  depraved  disposition  which 
caused  his  volition  ?  "  His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of 
heart— fidly  sujjicient  For  and  entirely  amounting  To  all  that 
appeared  in  the  act  he  committed,"  and  not  therefore  in 
the  act  itself.  His  first  guilt  then  consisted  entirely  in  his 
depraved  disposition  which  caused  his  external  act ;  and 
this  is  obviously  in  accordance  with  his  theory  respecting 
concreated  dispositions,  that  principles  do  not  derive  their 
moral  character  from  actions,  but  that  actions  derive  theirs 
from  the  principles  from  which  they  proceed,  so  that  an  act 
of  choice  is  no  farther  virtuous  or  vicious,  than  is  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  proceeds,  and  consequently  that  virtue 
and  vice  exist  in  the  mind  antecedently  to  "  tiiought  re- 
flection and  choice." 
4.  He  teaches  that  in  consequence  of  God's  forsakin^r 
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Adam,  his  depraved  disposition  continued  afterwards  "  k 
confirmed  principle,"  and  by  ''  its  remaining  brought  addi- 
tional guilt  on  his  soul." 

His  doctrine  then  in  regard  to  Adam  is — that  a  depraved 
disposition  existed  in  his  mind  antecedently  to  his  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  committing 
that  act,  constituted  his  guilt  in  it,  and  was  in  itself  sinful, 
bringing  guilt  on  his  soul  at  its  tirst  existing,  and  additional 
guilt  at  every  subsequent  period  of  its  existence  ;  and  what 
is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  ? 

5.  He  teaches  that  all  Adam's  posterity  by  virtue  of  a 
union  which  God  has  established  between  him  and  them, 
are  affected  in  consequence  of  his  fall  just  as  he  was,  so 
that  ^  all  things  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pol- 
lution and  depravity,  exist"  in  them  "  in  the  same  order 
and  dependence  as  in"  him.  They  therefore  are  created 
with  such  a  depraved  disposition  as  he  possessed,  "  whereby 
they  arc  disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  their  first  father 
asfully  ashe  himself  approved  of  it  when  he  committedit"— 
a  disposition  which,  like  that  in  which  "  his  sin  consisted," 
is  "  fully  sufficient  for  and  entirely  amounting  to  all  that 
appeared  in  the  act  he  committed," — is  in  itself  sinful  and 
brings  guilt  on  their  souls  at  its  first  existing, — prevents 
their  enjoying  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  con- 
sequently becomes  a  "  confirmed"  and  "  permanent  depra- 
vity,"— is  the  cause  that  they  exert  sinful  actions,  and  finally 
brings  additional  guilt  on  them  at  every  subsequent  period 
as  well  as  at  the  couimcncemcat  of  its  existence. 
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6.  He  teaches  that  "  their  participation  of  Adam's  first 
sin"  consists  siinpl)'  in  their  having  a  depraved  disposition 
like  that  in  which  liis  first  sin  consisted.  lie  docs  not  as 
some  have  taught  represent  that  they  are  partiikcrs  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  by  that  siii^s  being  transferred  la  than,  and 
thereby  becomin;^  their  personal  sin, — nor  as  others  have 
held,  6y  the  guilt  of  that  sin^s  being  transferred  to  them  so 
as  to  become  their  personal  guilt,  and  which  it  would  seem 
T.  R.  regarded  him  as  teaching,  as  he  says  Edwards  '■  most 
unequivocally  and  abundantly  affirms  that  the  guilt  and  the 
only  guilt  which  belongs  to  man  on  his  tirst  existence,  is 
the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  in  distinction  from 
his  personal  guilt.  Edwards  however  neither  in  the  pas- 
sages in  relation  to  which  T.  U.  makes  t'lis  extraordinary 
declaration,  nor  in  any  others  in  the  Treatise,  atlirms  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  nor  advances  any  thing  that  can  with  the 
least  propriety  be  considered  as  in  the  remotest  manner  in- 
dicating it.  1  feel  no  apprehension  that  any  dne  at  all  com- 
petent on  the  score  of  intelligence  and  candour  to  ascertain 
what  his  meaning  is,  will  ot»  examination  find  any  just  oc- 
casion to  question  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  On 
the  contrary  he  "  most  unequivocally  and  abundantly  af- 
firms" that  "  their  participation  of  Adam's  first  sin"  aijd 
•'the  only  guilt  which  belongs"  to  them  on  their  first  exis- 
tence, lies  in  their  depraved  disposition,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  considerations. 

First.  He  denies  that  "  the  children  of  Adam  come  into 

the  world"  with  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  in  addition  to  "  the 
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gwilt  arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart"  He  says 
"  if  any  have  supposed  the  children  of  Adam  to  come  into 
the  world  with  a  double  guilt,  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
another  the  guilt  arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart, 
they  have  not  so  well  conceived  of  the  matter."  But  he 
represents  that  they  "  come  into  existence"  with  a  "•  guilt 
arising  from  their  depraved  disposition."  That  therefore 
is  the  only  guilt  with  which  they  come  into  the  world. 

Secondly.  Accordingly  he  denies  that  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  guilt  of  their  corrupt  disposition,  and 
their  guilt  of  Adam's  sin.  "  The  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which 
the  species  first  rebelled  against  CJod,"  '•  and  the  guilt  ari- 
sing from  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  the 
heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  things  distinctly  im- 
puted and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sight  of  God."  They 
surely  then  are  but  one  and  identically  the  same  thing,  and 
as  the  first  existing  of  their  depraved  disposition  brings 
guilt  upon  them,  that  of  course  and  that  alone  is  their  guilt 
of  Adam's  first  sin.  Accordingly  after  stating  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  guilt  arising  fn>m  the  first  existing 
of  their  corruption  of  heart,  and  its  existing  at  a  subsequent 
period  as  a  confirmed  principle,  he  adds,  "  but  the  guilt 
arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a  depraved  disposition  in 
Adam^s  posterity  I  apprehend  is  not  distinct  from  their  guilt 
of  Adam's  first  sin,  for  so  it  was  not  in  Adam."  If  then  no 
distinction  whatever  exists  between  them,  there  surely  is  no 
difference,  and  therefore  "  their  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin"  is 
nothing  but  the  guilt  which  their  depraved  disposition  brings 
on  them  at  its  first  existence. 
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Thirdly.  He  explicitly  affirms  that  the  only  guilt  which 
they  have  on  their  souls  at  their  first  existing,  is  the  guilt  of 
the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God, — 
that  that  sin  consisted  in  depravity  of  disposition, — and 
therefore  that  the  guilt  of  a  depraved  disposition  is  the  only 
guilt  which  they  have  on  their  souls  at  their  first  existence. 
"  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence 
is  one  and  simple,  viz.  the  guilt  of  Me  original  apostacy,  the 
guilt  of  the  sin  hy  rohich  the  species  first  rebelled  against 
God.''^  In  what  then  did  that  original  apostacy  consist, — 
in  Adam's  depraved  disposition  or  in  his  eating  the  forbid- 
den fruit?  "  His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of  heart,  fully 
sufficient/or  and  entirely  amounting  to  all  that  appeared  in 
the  act  he  committed," — and  not  therefore  in  that  act  itself. 
If  therefore  his  first  sin  consisted  in  his  depraved  disposition 
— and  the  only  guilt  his  children  have  on  their  souls  at 
their  first  existence  is  the  guilt  of  the  first  sin — then  the 
only  guilt  which  belongs  to  them  on  their  first  existence,  is 
the  guilt  of  a  depraved  disposition. 

Fourthly.  But  he  expressly  declares  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
inl>ering  in  them,  is  the  first  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition 
in  their  hearts.  "  The  first  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition 
in  their  hearts,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sin  belonging 
to  them  distinct  from  their  participation  o(  Adam'' s  first  sin. 
It  is  as  it  were  the  extended  pollution  of  that  sin  through  the 
•whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the  constituted  union  of  the  branch- 
es with  the  root, — or  the  Inherence  of  the  sin  of  that  head 
of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  consent  and  concur- 
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rence  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  head  in  that 
firsi  aft."  The  sin  of  Adam  then  inhering  in  them,  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  the  first  existing  of  their  own  cor- 
rupt disposition  of  heart. 

7.  In  accordanre  with  this,  he  denominates  their  corrupt 
disposition  a  participation  of  Adam's  first  sin,  simply  be- 
caii>e  it  is  such  a  disposition  as  that  in  which  his  first  sin 
consisted — ''  fullj  amounting  to  ail  tliat  appeared  in  the 
act  he  committed."  He  says  "the  first  existing  of  a  cor- 
rupt disposition  in  their  hearts. ...is  the  inherence  of  the 
sin  of  th;it  head  of  the  Sj)eiies  in  the  members,  in  the  con- 
sent and  t  oncurrence  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the 
head  in  that  first  act."  It  is  called  his  sin  then  only  be- 
cause it  entirely  resembles  his,. and  is  adequate  to  lead  them 
as  his  did  him  to  acts  of  rebellion.  Accordingly  he  quotes 
as  to  his  "  purpose"  the  following  passage  from  Stapfer, 
which  presents  the  same  representation  : 

"  It  is  objected  against  tbe  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  that  we  never 
eomnvlted  the  same  sin  with  Adam,  neither  in  number  nor  kind.  I 
answer  we  should  distinguish  here  between  (he  physical  act  Use ff  which 
Adam  committed,  and  the  morality  of  the  action  and  consent  to  it.  If 
we  have  respect  only  to  the  externa/  net,  to  be  sure  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Adam's  posterity  did  not  put  forth  their  hands  to  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
t«  irhich  sense  ttiat  act  of  transgression  and  tiiat  fall  of  Adam  cannot 
be  physically  one  with  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  But  if  we  consider 
the  mornlily  of  the  action  and  what  consent  there  is  to  it,  it  is  altogether 
to  In  m'lininincd  that  his  posterity  committed  the  same  sin  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  kind,  innsmurh  as  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  consulting 
to  it.  For  wiiere  ttiore  is  cojtsent  to  a  sin,  there  the  sam,e  sin  is  commit- 
ted. Seeing  therefore  tliat  Adam  with  all  his  posterity  constitute  but 
one  moral  person,  and  arc  united  in  tlie  same  covenant,  and  are  trans- 
gressors of  the  same  law,  they  are  also  to  be  looked  upon  as  havinj;^  in 
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a  mornl  estimnlion  committed  fhe  same  trnnxf^rrsxion  o(  the  law,  both  iu 
number  and  in  kind.  Tlicrefore  tbis  reasoning  avails  nothing  against 
the  righteous  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  mankind,  or  to  the 
whole  moral  person  that  is  consenting  to  it.  And  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned we  may  rather  argue  thus  :  The  sin  of  the  posterity  on  account 
of  their  consmt  and  the  moral  vino  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken  Kthe 
tame  with  the  sin  of  Adam  not  only  in  kitut  but  in  number ;  therefore 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  rightfully  imputed  to  his  posterity."  p.  441. 

No  doubt  surely  can  exist  that  it  is  here''  most  unequivo- 
cally and  abundantly"  affirmed  that  the  posterity  of  Adam 
were  regarded  as  committing  his  first  sin  or  participating  it, 
simply  on  account  of  their  having  a  depravity  of  disposi- 
tion precisely  like  that  in  which  his  sin  consisted,  "  fully 
sufficient  for  and  entirely  amounting  to  all  that  appeared  in 
the  act  he  committed,"  and  implying  a  "  full  and  perfect 
consent  of  heart  to  it." 

8.  As  he  represents  their  participation  of  Adam's  first 
sin  as  consisting  in  nothing  else  than  their  having  a  corrupt 
disposition  resembling  his,  so  he  exhibits  the  imputation  to 
them  of  his  sin  as  consisting  simply  in  the  imputation  to 
them  of  their  own  corrupt  disposition.  He  aftirms  that  "  all 
things  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and 
depravity,  exist  in  the  same  order  and  dcptndence  in  each 
branch  as  in  the  root."  But  Adam's  guilt  by  his  own  ac- 
count depended  entirely  on  his  depraved  disposition, — 
theirs  of  course  then  depends  entirely  on  theirs.  Accor- 
dingly he  says,  "  the  evil  disposition  is^r^f  in  them,  "and 
the  charge  of  guilt  consequent,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam 
himself;" — and  also  quotes  with  approbation  the  following 
passage  from  Stapfer  :  "  The  imputation  of  Adam's  first 
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sin  consists  in  nothing  else  than  this,  that  his  posterity  are 

viewed  as  in  the  sanne  place  with  their  father,  and  are  like 

him." 

But  in  the  following  passage  he  asserts  it  in  so  many 

words  : 

"  There  is  no  sure  pround  to  conclude  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and 
impossible  thing-  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of 
the  first  apostacy,  so  as  that  this  in  reality  and  propriety  shall  become 
their  sin — by  virtue  of  n  real  union  between  the  root  and  branches  of 
the  world  of  mankind  truly  and  properly  availing  to  such  a  consequence 
(established  by  the  author  of  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  to 
whose  establisliments  are  owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union  iD 
any  part  of  that  system,)  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  ike  K*arts 
of  Adam's  posterity  to  that  first  apostacy  ; — and  therefore  the  sin  of  the 
apostacy  is  not  theirs  merely  because  God  Imputes  it  to  tbera,  but  it  is 
Truly  and  Properly  theirs,  and  on  that  Ground  God  imputes  it  to 
them."  p.  458. 

Probably  "  some  of  his  readers"  without  being  "  less 
careful  than  they  should  be,"  or  overlooking  his  pccuHar 
views  respecting  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,"  will  also 
find  themselves  ''  unable  to  put  any  other  meaning  on  some 
of  his  phraseology"  in  this  passage,  "  than  that  which  ex- 
hibits man  as  personally  guilty  at  his  (irst  existence." 

9.  When  he  represents  that  infants  can  "be  sinners  in 
no  other  way  than  by  virtue  of  Adam's  transgression,  hav- 
ing never  in  their  own  persons  actually  sinned  as  Adam 
did,"  his  meaning  is, — in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
already  seen, — that  inasmuch  as  they  have  never  like  him 
exerted  an  external  act  that  violates  the  law  of  God,  they 
can  be  sinners  only  by  being  of  that  depraved  disposition  in 
which  his  sin  consisted,  and  which  Edwards  denominates 
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"  the  inherence*'^  of  his  sin  in  them.  That  passage  there- 
fore, with  every  other  of  the  same  kind,  concurs  with  all 
those  which  we  have  before  examined  in  exhibiting  "  man 
as  personally  guilty  at  his  first  existence.*' 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  instead  of  finding 
any  "  key  in  his  views  of  imputation,"  which  is  to  enable 
us  "  to  put  any  other  meaning  upon  his  phraseology  than 
that  which  exhibits  man  as  personally  guilty  at  his  first  ex- 
istence," it  is  found  that  the  doctrine  that  "  man  is  person^ 
ally  guilty  at  his  first  existence,"  is  identically  what  con- 
stitutes "  his  view  of  imputation," — the  soul  and  substance 
of  all  he  teaches  on  the  subject. 

"  I  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm"  not  only  that  here  is  "  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity,"  but  that  there  "  is  not  the 
remotest  semblance"  of  any  thing  else.  Here  is  no  sem- 
blance of  the  doctrine  that  any  sin  or  guilt  is  imputed  to 
the  posterity  of  Adam,  but  what  truly  and  properly  belongs 
to  them  antecedently  to  and  independently  of  the  imputa- 
tion, any  more  than  there  was  to  Adam  himself;  nor  any 
but  what  inheres  in  and  belongs  to  their  created  nature, — 
it  being  expressly  asserted  that  the  sin  which  God  imputes 
to  them  is  not  theirs  because  he  imputes  it  to  them,  but  that 
he  imputes  it  to  them  because  "  it  is  truly  and  properly 
theirs,''^  and  that  "  all  things  with  relation  to  evil  disposi- 
tion, guilt,  pollution  and  depravity,  exist  in  the  same  order 
and  dependences^  in  them  as  in  him.  His  depraved  disposi- 
tion depended  for  its  existence  on  God's  agency,  and  so 
also  does  theirs.     The  imputation  to  him  of  his  disposition 
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as  sinful  depended  on  its  being  truly  and  properly  such,  and 
so  also  does  the  imputation  to  them  of  theijs.  And  as 
God's  withholding  his  Spirit  from  Adam  depended  on  his 
guilt,  so  likewise  does  his  withholding  his  Spirit  from  them 
depend  on  theirs.  In  a  word  the  reason  and  dependence 
of  each  of  the!>e  successive  events  are  so  plainly  repre- 
sented as  precisely  the  same  in  relation  to  them  as  to  him, 
thut  it  is  as  obvious  and  total  a  misrepresentation  of  Ed- 
wards' doctrine  to  affirm  that  he  does  not  exhibit  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  as  personally  guilty  at  their  first  existence, 
as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  he  does  not  exhibit  Adam  him- 
self as  personally  guilty  of  what  God  imputes  to  him. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  Edwards  taught  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity  in  his  reasonings  from  the  sinful  actions 
of  men, — in  his  representations  respecting  the  influence  of 
the  fall  on  the  human  constitution, — in  his  theory  relative 
to  concreated  dispositions, — and  in  his  views  of  imputation 
— in  other  words,  in  all  the  philosophical  part  of  his  Trea- 
tise. 

VII.  He  also  regarded  it  as  the  doctrine  of  revelation  as 
v^ell  as  of  philosophy,  and  represents  the  scriptures  as  ex- 
pressly inculcating  it.     He  says, 

"  Original  depravity  may  well  be  argued  from  wickedness  being 
often  spok'-n  of  in  scripture,  as  a  thing  belonging  to  the  race  of  man- 
kind, and  as  if  it  were  a  properly  of  the  species."  "  Tbeir  poison  is 
like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  It  is  so  remarkably^ — as  the  very  naiurt 
of  a  serpent  is  poison.  Serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world;  they  derive  a  poisonous  nntnre  by  their  generation." 
*'  Those  words  of  Christ  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodoiinis  why  we  must 
be  born  again,  That  which  is  born  of  Ihejiesh  isjleah,  and  that  which  is 
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horn  of  the  spirit  ix  spirit,  have  not  without  8;oocl  reason  been  produced 
by  divines,  as  a  proof  of  tlie  doctrine  of  original  sin, — supposing  tliat 
hyjlesh  here  is  meant,  the  human  nature  in  a  debased  and  corrupt  siate.^^ 
"  Id  tlie  first  birth  or  generation  we  are  created,  or  brouglit  into  ez- 
istence,  it  is  then  the  tchole  man  first  receives  being.  The  soul  is  then 
formed,  and  then  our  bodies  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  being 
wrought  by  our  Creator."  "  And  from  what  the  scripture  most  clear- 
ly teaches,  it  is  certain  that  every  man  is  born  into  the  world  in  a  state 
of  moral  pollulion:'>  p.  301.  308.  313.  419,  420. 

Man  is  thus  expressly  declared  to  be  created  in  his  first 

birth,  and  to  be  born  "  in  a  debased  and  corrupt  state" — 

"  a  state  of  moral  pollution." 

"  And  when  it  is  said — "ye  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  spirit,"  it 
is  most  manifest  that  by  the  flesh  here  the  apostle  means  some  nature 
that  is  corrupt  and  of  an  evil  tendency ;  and  directly  opposite  to  the  law 
and  holy  nature  of  God."  "  And  it  is  plain  that  hereby  being  and  walk- 
ing after  or  according  to  the  fleshy  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  being  and 
walking  according  to  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature.^''  '•  V>  hen  Christ 
says,  •'  th-.t  which  is  born  of  tlic  flesh  is  flesh,"  he  represents  the  flesh, 
not  merely  as  a  quaiily, — for  it  would  be  incongruous  to  speak  of  a 
quality  as  a  thing  born, — it  is  a  person  or  man  that  is  born.  Theretore 
man  as  in  his  whole  nature  corrupt  is  called  Jlesh.''^  "  One  thing  is 
particularly  observable  in  that  discourse  of  the  apostle  in  the  7th  and 
8th  of  hornans,  in  which  he  so  often  uses  the  term  Jlesh  as  opposite  to 
spirit,  which  as  well  as  many  other  things  in  his  discourse,  makes  it 
plain  that  by  Jlcsh,  he  means  something  In  Itself  Corrupt  and  Sinful, 
and  that  is  that  he  expressly  calls  it  Sinful  Jlesh.""  p.  317,  318. 

Here  then  flesh  means  "  something  in  itself  corrupt  and 

sinful ;"  and  the  thing  which  it  denotes  is,  "  man  that  is 

born,"  which  is  m  a  preceding  passage  defined  to  be  "  the 

whole  of  man"  when  God  creates  him.     Man's  nature  then 

as  God  creates  it  is  "m  itself  corrupt  and  sinful.''''     It  is 

recommended  to  T.  R.  to  pause  and  revolve  this  passage 

until  fully  apprised  of  its  existence  and  meaning,  and  to 
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contrast  it  with  the  representation  which  he  has  given  of 
Edwards'  doctrine.  From  his  frequent  repetition  of  the 
phrase  '■^  in  it  self  sinful,''''  it  would  seem  that  he  imagines  on 
the  one  hand  that  nothing  can  amount  to  an  expression  of 
the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  but  the  solemn  applica- 
tion of  that  language  to  the  created  nature  of  man, — and  on 
the  other,  that  that  language  "  most  unequivocally  and 
abundantly''  expresses  it.  As  therefore  he  has  it  here,  it 
is  hoped  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  that  the 
doctrine  is  at  least  in  one  instance  taught  in  the  Treatise, 
even  "if  he  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm"  that  there  "is  not 
the  remotest  semblance"  of  it  in  any  thing  else  which  Ed- 
wards has  advanced. 

*'  The  apostle  by  fiesh  does  not  mean  any  thing-  that  is  Innocent  and 
Good  In  Itself^ — that  only  needs  to  be  restrained  and  kept  in  proper 
bounds,  but  something  altogether  evil,  which  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  not 
merely  restrained.''^  "  Here  if  it  should  be  inquired  how  corruption  or 
depravity  in  general,  or  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  came 
to  be  called  Jlfisk,  and  not  only  that  corruption  which  consists  in  inor- 
dinate bodily  appetites,  I  think  what  the  apostle  says  in  the  last  cited 
place,  "  are  ye  not  carnal  and  walk  as  men,''''  leads  us  to  the  true  reason. 
It  is  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is  what  properly  belongs  to 
mankind  or  the  race  of  Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves  and  as  they  are 
hy  nature.''''  p.  319.  321. 

We  are  thus  told  that  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and 
sinful  is  denominated  flesh,  because  it  is  in  reality  corrupt 
dnd  sinful. 

Let  us  now  contrast  this  representation  from  his  own 
pen  of  his  views  of  that  which  is  denominated  flesh,  with 
the  account  of  them  given  by  T.  R.  in  his  "  epitomized 
view  of  Edwards'  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  sin.'' 
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**Man  being  left  without  the  preventing  influence  of  God, 
his  nature  is  such  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  pla- 
ced, that  although  he  is  bound  to  subordinate  the  gratifica- 
tion of  ''  those  natural  appetites  and  passions"  which  are 
in  thenriselves  neither  sinful  nor  koly^'*''  k.c.  Edwards  in 
the  same  sentence  of  the  passage  epitomized  from  which 
the  phrase  "  those  natural  appetites  and  passions"  is  quo- 
ted, says  they  "  belong  tO  the  nature  of  man,  and  when 
alone  and  left  to  themselves  are  what  the  scriptures  some- 
times call  /esA."  Here  then  unfortunately  is  much  more 
of  transmutation  than  epitome.  "  Those  natural  appetites 
and  passions,  which"  when  he  speaks  for  himself  Edwards 
says  "  the  scriptures  call  ^es/t,"  and  call  them  so  because 
they  are  in  themselves  corrupt  and  sinful,  when  T.  R. 
speaks  for  him  by  epitome,  have  entirely  lost  that  "  infi- 
nitely dreadful  nature,"  and  become  "  neither  sinful  nor 
holy."  It  were  well  were  this  the  only  alchymical  exploit 
of  the  kind  in  T.  R.'s  representation  of  Edwards'  views  of 
original  sin. 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  passages  from  Edwards 
in  which  he  represents  the  scriptures  as  teaching,  "  that 
what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  man,  is  nothing  but  man  as 
he  is  of  himself  vf'xihont  any  thing  divine  in  him — depraved^ 
debased^  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  incapable  of  the  spiritual  divine  hap- 
piness of  that  kingdom,"  p.  322. — But  these  surely — to  all 
who  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  that  doctrine  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  language  whatever — must  furnish  conclusive 
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evidence  that  Edwards'  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity. 

The  fact  is  however  in  T.  R.'s  estimation  quite  the  re- 
verse. He  insists  that  it  is  totally  unwarrantable  to  as- 
cribe that  doctrine  to  Edwards  on  account  of  the  terms 
which  he  employs  in  these  or  any  other  passages  in  the 
Treatise, — that  to  teach  that  he  represents  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  as  in  itself  siij/'ul,  is  an  egregious  misre- 
presentation into  which  none  of  his  readers  can  fall  unless 
it  be  by  being  much  "  less  careful  than  they  should  be," 
and  "  overlooking  his  peculiar  views  ;" — a  flat  contradic- 
tion of  his  own  "  unambiguous  precise  explanation  of  the 
sense"  in  which  he  used  his  language.  The  reasons  on 
which  he  bases  this  decision  seem  to  partake  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  that  species  of  epitome,  of  which  the  reader 
has  already  had  an  example. 

The  first  is,  that  inasmuch  as  the  substantive  terms  used 
by  Edwards  to  denote  "  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind," 
are  sometimes  applied  to  objects  figuratively,  no  evidence 
can  possibly  arise  from  his  employing  them  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  does,  that  he  used  them  to  denote  that  which  is 
literally  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment !  He  says, 
"  Edwards  maintains  that  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind 
is  a  moral  depravity.  He  calls  the  same  thing  a  corrupt 
tendency^  a  sinful  depraved  propensity,  a  depraved  sinful 
vicious  disposition.  And  here  perhaps  the  reader  will 
imagine  that  I  concede  the  very  thing  which  I  have  before 
denied,  viz.  that  this  tendency,  propensity,  or  disposition, 
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is  according  to  Edwards,  sinful  in  itself  and  deserving  of 
punishment.     But  there  are  sonne  things  to  be  considered 
before  this  conclusion  can  be  warranted.     First  the  terms 
tendency  propensity  and  disposition  have  difl'erent  meanings 
in  dill'erent  applications."     "  Now  all  I  intend  by  these 
remarks  is  that  the  mere  terms  propensity,  disposition,  &c. 
jis  Used  By  Edwards,  do   not  decide   that  he  means   that 
which   is  in   itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment." 
"  All  I  intend  by  these  remarks !"     The  application  then  of 
this  newly  invented  rule  so  felicitously  adapted  to  his  wants, 
is  only  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  phraseology  with 
which  the  discussion  is  concerned.     What  a  clever  canon  of 
criticism   to  help  one  on  in  an  embarrassing  controversy  ! 
The  substantive  terms  to  which  the  discussion  relates  have 
different  meanings  in  different  applications, — therefore  no 
evidence  can  arise  from  The  Application  j — that  is  connex- 
ion with  terms   expressing  their  Quality — in  which  they  are 
used  in  the  case  in  question,  that  they  are  employed  to  denote 
that  which  is  in  itself  sinful ! 

After  thus  deciding  that  these  terms,  in  the  connexion  in 
which  they  are  used  with  others  expressing  their  quality, 
do  not  denote  that  which  is  in  itself  sinful,  he  very  unne- 
cessarily proceeds  to  show  that  the  epithets  with  which  they 
are  connected  do  not. 

"  Secondly,  the  epithets  connected  with  these  terms  by 
our  author,  such  as  moral,  evil,  bad,  pernicious,  sinful,  <j^c. 
have  also  different  meanings  in  ditlerent  applications," 
"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  "  the  figurative  "  use  of 
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these  terms,  and  therefore  the  mere  tenns  furnish  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  thus  used  by  Edwards." 

Undoubtedly  not,  if  the  preceding  decision  respecting 
the  substantive  terms  in  connexion  with  which  these  epi- 
thets are  used,  possesses  any  accuracy.  If  as  is  there  set- 
tled— it  is  a  fact  that  the  terms  propensity  tendency  dispo- 
sition &c.  as  they  are  used  with  these  epithets  expressing 
the  quality  of  the  object  for  which  they  stand,  do  not  de- 
note that  which  is  in  itself  sinful — then  of  course  these 
epithets  do  not  in  expressing  the  quality  of  that  object,  de- 
note that  which  is  in  itself  sinful — and  too  obviously  sure- 
ly to  need  a  formal  annunciation. 

His  last  reason  for  that  decision  is,  that  Edwards  express- 
ly represents  this  tendency  to  sin  as  in  itself  sinful  and  de- 
serving of  punishment!  Edwards  says, 

"  A  moral  tendency  is  tbe  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account," 
"  when  we  are  considering  whether  a  moral  depravity  do  not  appear 
by  a  tendency  to  a  bad  effect.'*'^  "  A  moral  tendency  or  influence  is  by 
desert.  Then  may  it  be  said  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended  with  a 
pernicious  or  destructive  tendency  in  a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to  thcA 
which  deserves  misery  and  destruction.'^'' 

A  moral  tendency  then  is  one  that  has  desert,  and  a  per- 
nicious moral  tendency,  is  a  tendency  to  that  which  has  de- 
sert of  punishment, — so  that  the  fact  that  man  has  a  ten- 
dency to  sin,  proves  that  his  tendency  is  also  sinful  and  de- 
serving of  punishment. 

T.  R.  however  says  in  reference  to  this  definition, 

"  Here  then  we  have  an  unambiguous  precise  explanation  of  the 
sense  in  which  Edwards  applies  the  word  moral  to  the  natural  depravi- 
ty of  man.    It  is  a  moral  depravity,  as  the  nature  of  man  is  attended 
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with  a  tendency  to  that  which  deserves  misery  and  destruction.  Is 
(his  asserting,  or  is  it  virtually  denying  the  natural  depravity  of  man 
to  be  moral  in  itself  and  deserving  of  punishment?  Did  only  this  single 
explanation  of  the  term  occur  in  the  Treatise  of  Edwards,  it  would  be 
enough  to  obhge  every  reader  to  limit  the  term  moral  and  its  kindred 
terms,  in  tlie  instances  under  consideration,  to  tliat  which  teiuh  to  vio- 
ral  effects^'' — to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  is  in  itself  sinful.  "  But 
Edwards  lias  not  left  the  matter  here.  In  the  third  section  he  comes 
to  show  that  "  that  propensity  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  all  mankind,  must  be  a  very  evil  depraved  and  pernicious  pro- 
pensity" And  to  prevent  as  it  would  seem  the  very  misapprehension 
which  I  am  considering,  he  says,  &c." 

And  aftep  quoting  a  passage  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  reader,  he  adds, 

"  Language  could  scarcely  be  more  explicit  in  excluding  the  idea 
that  the  propensity  to  sin  of  which  the  writer  speaks  is  in  itself  sinful 
and  deserving  of  punishment,  and  in  confining  his  meaning  to  the  sin- 
gle idea  that  this  propensity  is  evil  or  sinful  as  it  tends  to  moral  evil  or 
sin."  "  Indeed  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  candid  reader  of  his  Trea- 
tise, that  these  definitions  and  careful  and  accurate  distinctions,  were 
made  for  the  very  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  imputation  of  what 
is  now  termed  physical  depravity." 

He  thus  wholly  denies  that  Edwards  represents  the  de- 
pravity which  he  ascribes  to  the  nature  of  man  as  really 
sinful  and  deserving  of  punishnnent, — affirms  that  he  de- 
nominates human  nature  corrupt  with  a  moral  depravity, 
depraved,  sinful,  evil,  odious,  detestable,  &:c.  not  at  all  to 
describe  its  real  nature,  but  simply  to  express  the  fact  that 
it  exerts,  or  has  a  tendency  to  exert  sinful  actions,  and  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  so  obviously  the  fact,  as  to  oblige  every 
reader  to  perceive,  and  if  he  has  candour,  to  acknowledge 
it. 
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Whether  however  such  is  the  fact,  let  the  reader  judge 
from  the  following  considerations  { 

First.  Edwards  no  where  states  that  he  does  not  regard 
the  depravity  which  he  attributes  to  human  nature  as  in  it- 
self sinful,  nor  alKrms  that  he  does  not  mean  to  be  under- 
wood to  represent  it  as  such,  nor  advances  any  thing  which 
by  the  established  laws  of  interpretation  can  with  any  plau- 
sibility be  construed  as  in  the  remotest  degree  intimating 
or  implying  any  thing  of  that  kind.     And  this  consideration 
alone  demonstrates  the  total  inaccuracy  of  T.  R.'s  repre- 
sentation.    There  is  an  infinite  dissimilarity  between  the 
doctrine  that  a  depravity  belongs  to  the   created  nature  of 
man,  which  antecedently  to  and  independently  of  all  volun- 
tary actions  is  in  itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment, 
— and  the  doctrine  that  the  nature  of  man  does  or  will  cx- 
ert  sinful  actions.     Had  he  therefore  intended  to  inculcate 
nothing  more  than  the  latter  doctrine,  he  would  undoubted- 
ly have  employed  language  which  in  its  most  literal  mean- 
ing expressed  that  doctrine,  or  else   at  least  defined  his 
terms  so  as  to  render  his  meaning  as  obvious  as  it  would 
have  been  had  he  presented  it  to  his  readers  in  literal  in 
place  of  figurative  language.     It  is  incredible  had  he  de- 
signed to  establish  nothing  more  than  the  simple  fact  that 
the  created  nature  of  man  exerts  or  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
ert sinful  actions, — that  he  should  have  uniformly  employ- 
ed phraseology, — as  no  man  can  deny  that  he  has, — which 
in  its  plain  and  literal  signification  means  the  other  doc- 
trine, and  wliich  Uierefore,  unless  he  has  by  explicit  defini- 
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tions  explained  it  otherwise,  the  reader  is  compelled  to  ua- 
derstaiid  as  inculcating  that  doctrine. 

Secondly.  T.  R.  has  not  alleged  any  thing  in  the  first 
two  arguments  which  he  advances  for  the  purpose,  which 
proves  that  Edwards  employed  his  language  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  which  he  attribute  to  it.     His  arguments  are  : 

♦'  First.  Tbc  terms  tendency  propensity  and  disposition  have  differ- 
ent nieaningrs  in  different  applications.  Ttiey  are  often  applied  both 
to  voluntary  and  to  involuntary  states  of  tlie  mind.  When  in  connex- 
ion wiih  the  epithet  sinful,  they  are  known  to  be  applied  to  voluntary 
states  of  the  mind,  thenature  of  the  subject  requires  us  to  understand 
that  w.jch  is  in  itse/f  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment.  But  these 
terms  are  also  applied  to  involuntary  states  of  the  mind,  to  which  strict- 
ly speaking  no  moral  quality  belongs."  "  Now  all  I  intend  by  these  re- 
marks is,  that  the  mere  terms  propensity  disposition,  &c.  As  Used  By 
Edwards,  do  not  decide  that  he  means  that  which  is  iu  itself  sinful  and 
deserving  of  punishment." 

After  having  thus  summarily  decided  that  these  terms  in 

that  "  connexion  with  the  epithet  sinful,"  moral,  evil,  &c 

in  which  they  are  "  used  by  Edwards,"  do  not  mean  that 

which  is  in  itself  sinful,  he  adds, 

"  Secondly.  The  epithets  connected  with  these  terras  by  our  author, 
such  as  moral,  evil,  bad,  pernicious,  sinful,  <Sff  have  also  different  mean- 
ings in  different  applications.  When  we  apply  these  terms  to  known 
voluntary  acts,  we  mean  and  are  properly  understood  to  mean,  that 
they  are  in  thetnselves  moral  evil  or  sinful,  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. The  nature  of  the  subject  shows  that  such  is  our  meaning.  But 
we  also  apply  these  several  terms  with  a  different  meaning, — naming 
Vie  cause  from  the  eject,  which  it  tends  to  produce.  Thus  we  speak  of 
a  moral  law,  a  moral  tendency,  or  a  moral  mfluence, — meaning  simply 
that  which  tends  to  produce  moral  results.'**  ♦'  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  this  use  of  these  terms,  and  therefore  the  mere  terms  fufni«J» 
BO  avid«Qce  that  Uiey  are  not  thus  used  by  Edwards.*? 
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This  is  an  expeditious  method  of  disposing  of  the  terms 
and  expressions  of  an  author  which  threaten  to  embarrass 
one  in  making  out  his  point.  Begin  by  taking  for  granted 
the  thing  in  dispute,  that  from  "  the  nature  of  the  subject''^ 
'*  no  moral  quality''''  can  "  strictly  speaking.,''''  be  said  to  be- 
long "  to  involuntary  states  of  the  mind  f^  and  wind  up  with 
the  sweeping  assumption,  that  because  Edwards'  terms  are 
sometimes  used  f  gur at ively,  therefore  even  as  used  by  him, 
they  do  not  decide  at  all  what  his  meaning  is.  A  man's 
language  is  not  to  have  any  influence  in  determining  what 
his  meaning  is  !  Of  course  then,  every  one  is  to  ascribe  to 
him  whatever  meaning  suits  his  purpose  best.  T.  R.  un- 
doubtedly has  the  merit  of  inventing  this  compendious  rule, 
and  has  done  it  the  homage,  it  is  believed,  to  adhere  to  it 
very  undeviatingly  in  his  interpretation  of  Edwards. 

But  can  he,  when  he  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  regard  to  Edwards'  doctrine,  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  his  extraordinary  assumptions  could 
conciliate  the  acquiescence  of  his  readers, — or  have  seri- 
ously reflected  to  what  results  they  carry  him  ?  "  No 
moral  quality" — "  strictly  [that  is  literally']  speaking — be- 
longs" to  "  involuntary  states  of  the  mind," — therefore 
Edwards  never  applied  the  terms  "  corrupt  tendency — sin- 
ful depraved  propensity — depraved.,  sinful,  vicious  disposi- 
tion,'^^ &c. — to  such  states  of  the  mind,  with  a  purpose  of 
representing  them  as  having  a  moral  quality  !  For  example^ 
Edwards  says,  "  a  propensity  to  sin,  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is 
(Calamitous  and  sorrowful,  but  as  it  is  odious  and  detestable,'''' 
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and  "  must  be  a  very  evil  depraved  and  pernicious  propensity, 
making  it  manifest  that  the  soul  of  man,  as  it  is  by  nature, 
is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen  and  ruined  stale,^^  that  this  "  tendency 
is  doubtless  a  corrupt  tendency  in  a  moral  sense,  so  that  this 
depravity  is  both  odious  and  pernicious  in  the  highest  sense,''^ 
that  "  corruption  or  depravity — or  the  nature  of  man  as 
corrupt  and  sinful,  came  to  be  called  flesh,  because  a  cor- 
rtipt  and  sinful  nature  is  what  properly  belongs  to  mankind 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  by  nature,'''* — and 
that  "  one  thing  in  the  discourse  of  the  apostle  makes  it 
plain,  that  by  flesh  he  means  something  In  Itself  corrupt  and 
sinful,  and  that  is  that  he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  flesh." 
Here  are  some  specimens  of  "  the  applications"  in  which 
the  terms  in  question  are  used  in  the  Treatise  ;  yet "  these 
terms,  as  used  by  Edzoards,  do  not  decide  t^^at  he  means 
that  which  is  in  itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment !" 
And  if  this  assumption  is  authorized,  it  follows  with  equal 
certainty  that  T.  R.'s  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity,  presents  no  expression  whatever  of  that  doctrine, 
and  in  the  whole  of  his  struggles  to  exculpate  Edwards  from 
the  charge  of  teaching  it,  he  has  only  been  assailing  a  spec- 
tre conjured  up  by  his  fancy,  and  which  a  single  stroke  from 
his  potent  rule  would  have  laid  forever.  For  if  the  term 
sinful  cannot  be  literally  applied  to  an  ijivoluntarystaite  of 
mind,  then  in  representing  the  doctrine  of  physical  de- 
pravity as  teaching  "  that  there  is  concreated  with  man  a 
substantial  property  or  attribute  of  his  nature  which  is  in 
itself  sinful,'*''  be  caonot  define  it  as  being  literally  sinfut 
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but  must  be  regarded  as  employing  tbe  latter  term  fgnrn* 
lively,  and  as  meaning  only,  according  to  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  it,  that  that  created  attribute  tends  to  sin,  which 
is  identically  the  doctrine  he  ascribes  to  Edwards,  and  re- 
presents as  infinitely  unlike  that  of  physical  depravity. 

It  follows  of  course  also  on  the  same  principle,  that  n» 
one  either  ever  has,  or  can  express  that  doctrine,  and  con- 
sequently that  T.  R.  is  indebted  entirely  to  the  mere  phan- 
tom of  his  own  imagination  for  the  impression  that  any  one 
has  ever  ascribed  it  to  Edwards. 

Again  ;  his  argument  is — that  if  the  terms  which  a  man 
employs  ever  have  d^fgitralive  signification,  his  using  them, 
and  in  any  manner  he  pleases,  cannot  furnish  any  evidence 
that  he  employs  them  in  their  literal  sense  !  But  the  terms 
used  by  T.  Jl.  have  in  some  "applications"  a  figurative 
meaning.  It  follows  therefore  that  he  always  uses  them 
with  that  signification,  and  also  that  they  are  always  em- 
ployed by  every  one  else  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  therefore 
that  they  never  have  a  literal  meaning,  and  consequently— 
since  a  figurative  meaning  never  exists  without  a  literal  one 
to  which  it  is  related — that  they  have  no  fguratlve  meaning, 
and  therefore  that  they  have  no  meaning  at  all,  which  is 
precisely  in  accordance  with  T.  R.'s  rule,  and  is  certainly 
an  excellent  reason  why  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  a  man^s 
language  in  determining  what  his  meaning  is. 

But  let  the  accuracy  of  this  rule  be  tested  by  an  appli- 
cation to  other  topics.  The  names  of  the  Deity  are  some- 
iimes  figuratively  appropriated  to  created  beings;  there- 
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fore  their  being  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  in  the  sacred  volume,  <  an- 
not  furnish  any  evidence  that  they  are  not  in  those  instan- 
ces  used  with  that  figurative  signification-  There  is  then 
no  evidence  from  that  source  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God  !  Such  an  argument  has  often  been  advanced  by  Uni- 
tarians, and  with  propriety  undoubtedly,  if  T.  R.'s  reason- 
ing has  any  force.  Can  he  be  aware  how  he  is  thus  sanc- 
tioning their  use  of  it,  and  be  willing  to  be  regarded  as  here 
volunteering  in  their  service,  who  at  the  commencement  of 
his  discussion  he  seemed  anxious  to  have  it  believed  are 
the  only  persons  whose  views  he  opposes  in  this  controver- 
«y? 

Such  then  are  the  first  two  arguments  employed  by  T, 
R.  to  prove  that  Edwards  does  not  represent  the  depravity 
of  human  nature  as  really  sinful  and  deserving  of  punish* 
noent, — arguments  which  strike  as  fatal  a  blow  at  every  evi- 
dence that  he  held  any  of  the  doctrines  which  are  ever  at- 
tributed to  him,  as  at  what  is  alleged  as  evidence  of  bis  in- 
culcating that  doctrine, — which  extinguish  at  once  all  cer- 
tainty not  only  in  regard  to  his,  but  the  doctrines  of  every 
writer  common  and  inspired, — annihilate  every  thing  like 
logic  and  philosophy,  and  plunge  us  into  the  gulph  of  univer- 
sal doubt  and  ignorance. 

Thirdly.  His  last  argument  for  that  purpose  is  equally 
extraordinary.  He  quotes  several  passages  in  which  Ed- 
wards obviously  exhibits  the  depravity  of  man's  nature  as 
ID  itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment,  and  then  as 
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though  the  views  which  Edwards  presents  were  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  they  are,  declares  that  he  makes  no 
such  representation,  btit  expressly  disavows  that  doctrine, 
and  explains  himself  as  using  the  terms  sinful,  evil,  perni- 
cious, moral,  &c.  only  to  denote  that  the  depravity  to 
which  he  applies  them  tends  to  that  which  is  sinful,  in  dis- 
tinction from  being  sinful  in  itself.  His  quotations  are 
from  the  following  passages  : 

*'  And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  moral  depravity  we 
are  speaking  of,  and  therefore  when  we  are  considering  whether  such 
a  depravit}'  do  not  appear  by  a  tendency  to  a  bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a 
moral  tendency  to  such  an  issue  that  is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  A  moral  tendency  or  influence  is  by  desert.  Then  may  it 
be  said  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended  with  a  pernicious  or  destruc- 
tive tendency  in  a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to  that  which  deserves 
misery  and  destruction." 

"  A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  wrath  and 
curse,  (which  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,)  is  evil, 
not  only  as  it  is  calamitous  and  sorrowful,  ending  in  great  natural  evil, 
but  as  it  is  odious  and  detestable  ;  for  by  the  supposition  it  tends  to 
that  moral  evil,  by  which  the  subject  becomes  odious  in  tlie  sight  of 
God,  and  liable  as  such  to  be  condemned  and  utterly  rejected  and 
cursed  by  him.  This  also  makes  it  evident  that  the  state  which  it  has 
been  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  moral  sense,  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God  which  is  the  rule 
of  moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  tendency  which  is  opposite  to 
that  which  the  moral  law  requires  and  insists  upon,  and  prone  to  that 
which  the  moral  law  utterly  forbids  and  eternally  condemns  the  subject 
for,  is  doubtless  a  corrupt  tendency  in  a  moral  sense. 

"  So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious  and  also  pernicious  fatal  and  de- 
structive in  the  highest  sense,  as  inevitably  tending  to  that  which  im- 
plies man's  eternal  ruin  :  it  shows  that  man  as  he  is  by  nature  is  in  a 
deplorable  and  undone  state  in  the  highest  sense  ;  and  this  proves  that 
men  do  not  come  into  the  world  perfectly  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  without  any  jusi  exposcdness  to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by 
nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined  state  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  consistent 
with  being  by  nature  in  a  state  of  favour  with  Cod."  pp.  133.  154. 
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The  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is  thus  beyond  all 
rational  controversy  the  doctrine  which  he  presents  in  these 
passages.  It  is  to  the.  propensity  To  Sin — the  tendency  To 
a  Bad  Effect, — the  state  tending  To  Sin, — that  he  applies  the 
terms  evil,  moral,  corrupt,  sinful,  (Sic, — not  to  the  mere 
words  tendency  propensity,  &c.,  without  any  designation  of 
their  nature.  He  denominates  a  tendency  To  Sin,  sinful^ 
and  denominates  it  so, — not  at  all  to  express  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  tendency  to  sin,  which  would  be  a  ridiculous  tauto- 
logy,— but  to  describe  its  character  as  really  sinful  and  de- 
serving of  punishment : — and  alleges  the  fact  that  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  attended  with  a  propensity  to  sin,  as  demon- 
strating that  his  nature  is  in  itself  sinful  and  worthy  of 
punishment.  Such  he  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Treatise  was  the  principle  on  which  he  reasoned, — and  he 
announces  it  again  at  the  head  of  the  section  from  which 
this  last  passage  is  taken.  He  says,  from  the  fact  that  all 
men  sin,  "  I  infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man 
is  attended  with  a  propensity  of  nature,  which  is  prevalent 
and  effectual  to  such  an  issue  j  and  that  therefore  their 
nature  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depravity  that 
amounts  to  and  imphes  their  utter  undoing."  p.  137.  And 
having  in  the  first  section  proved  the  proposition,  and  in 
the  second  drawn  the  first  inference  from  it,  that  all  men 
are  under  the  influence  of  a  tendency  in  their  nature  to 
sin,"  he  says  in  the  caption  of  section  third,  "  That  pro- 
pensity [to  sinj  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  all  mankind,  must  be  a  very  evil  depraved  aiid pernicious 
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propensity  ;  making  it  manifest  that  the  snvl  of  man  as  it  is 
hy  natttre  is  in  a  corrupt  fallen  and  ruined  state,  which  is 
the  other  part  of  the  consequence  drawn  from  the  proposi- 
tion laid  down  in  the  first  section."  His  object  here  then 
is, — not  to  prove  that  mankind  have  a  propensity  to  sin, — • 
forhehad  established  that  position  in  the  preceding  section — 
but  to  prove  in  addition  to  that,  that  that  propensity  must 
itself  be  sinful,  and  then  from  that  supposed  fact,  that  the 
soul  itself  as  it  is  by  nature,  is  corrupt  and  sinful.  To  as- 
cribe lo  him  any  other  design,  is  so  palpably  to  contradict 
his  language,  and  so  obviously  to  involve  him  in  the  most  ap- 
palling absurdity,  that  it  excites  surprise  that  any  one  caa 
have  done  it. 

IfasT.  R.  alleges,  Edwards  applies  the  terms  moral, 
sinful,  depraved,  corrupt,  odious,  detestable,  evil,  bad,  &ic, 
to  the  tendency,  propensity,  state,  and  nature  of  man,  only 
to  express  the  simple  fact  that  his  nature  propensity,  &c. 
tends  to  sin,  then  his  second  inference  is  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition  of  his  first, — and  his  object  in  his  third  sec- 
lion, — which  he  represents  as  being  to  demonstrate  that 
that  propensity  to  sin  which  he  had  in  the  second  section 
"  proved  to  be  in  the  nature  of  all  mankind,  must  be  a  very 
evil  depraved  and  pernicious  propensity, — making  it  mani- 
fest that  the  soul  of  man  as  it  is  by  nature  is  in  a  corrupt 
fallen  and  ruined  state," — is  only  to  prove  what  he  had  be- 
fore established,  that  that  propensity  to  sin  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  all  mankind,  is  verilt/  a  propensity  to  sin,  making 
it  manifest  that  the  soul  of  man  as  it  is  by  nature  is  in  a 
state  that  tends  to  sin  / 
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T.  R.'s  interpretation  of  his  terms  makes  similar  non- 
sense of  the  passages  he  has  quoted  to  prove  that  the  mcan- 
in<T  which  he  ascribes  to  them  is  that  with  which  ihey  were 
employed  by  Edwards.  This  will  be  demonstrated  by  the 
substitution  of  T.  R.'s  definition  of  those  terms,  for  the 
terms  themselves.     The  passages  will  then  read  thus  : 

"  And  then  it  must  be  remembered  u  is  a  depravity  that  tends  U)  sin, 
we  arc  speaking  of ;  and  therefore  when  we  are  considering  whether  a 
depravity  that  tends  to  sin,  do  not  appear  by  a  tendency  to  a  sinful  cj^cct 
or  issue,  it  is  a  tendency  to  sin  that  tends  to  a  sinful  issue,  that  is  the  tiling 
to  be  taken  into  the  account.     A  tendency  or  influence  to  sin  is  by  de- 
sert.    Then  may   it  be  said,  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended   with  a 
tendency  to  sin,  in  the  sense  of  tending  to  sin,  when  it  tends  to  that  [sin] 
which  deserves   misery  and  destruction."     "  A  propensity  to  thai  sin 
which  brings  God's  eternal  wrath  and  curse,  (whicli  has  been  proixd  to 
belong  to  the  nature  of  man,)  is  a  propensity  to  sin,  not  only  as  it  tends 
to  sin,  and  tends  to  sin,  ending  in  great  natural  evil,  but  as  it  tends  to  sin, 
and  tends  to  sin.     For  by  the  sujtposition  it   tends  to  sin,  by  which  the 
subject  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.     This  also  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  state  which  it  has  been  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  state 
that  tends  to  sin,  in  a  sense  of  tending  to  sin,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the   fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God :  That  tendency  which  is  opposite    to 
that  which  the  moral  law  requires,  and   prone  to  that  which  the  moral 
law  forbids,  is  doubtless  a  tendency  to  sin,  in  a  sense  of  tending  to  sin. 
So  that  this  depravity  both  tends  to  sin,  and  tends  to  sin  in  the  highest 
sense,  as  inevitably  tending  to  sin,  which  implies  man's  eternal  ruin  : 
it  shows  that  man  as  he  is  by  nature  is  in  a  st^te  that  tends  to  sin  in  the 
highest  sense  ;  and  i/iw  proves  thut  men  do  nut  come  into  the  world  per- 
fectly destitute  of  a  tendency  to  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  For  the  being  by 
nature  in  a  state  that  tends  to  sin  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  consistent 
with  being  by  nature  exempt  from  a  state  that  tends  to  sin." 

Wliat  a  comment  on  the  genius  of  Kdwards  to  represent 

him  as  filling  his  pages  with   such  unexampled   nonsense! 

An  author  cannot  experience  a  greater  calamity  than  to 

fall  into  the  hands  of  a  commentator,  who  attcnjpts  to  vin- 
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dicatc  him  IVom  a  charge  of  error,  by  involving  him  in  such 
labyrinths  of  contradiction  and  absurdity. 

To  all  this  demonstration  of  the  total  erroneousness  of 
the  construction  which  T.  R.  puts  upon  Edwards' language, 
the  fact  must  be  added,  that  Edwards  after  representing 
that  the  word  fesh  denotes  the  created  nature  of  man,  says 
in  so  many  words,  that  it  is  plain  the  apostle  means  by  it, 
"  something  in  itself  corrupt  and  sinful,'^^  and  alleges  as 
proof  of  it,  "  that  he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  flesh  ;"  in 
which  instance  he  unquestionably  uses  the  term  sinful,  and 
interprets  the  apostle  as  using  it,  in  its  literal  meaning,  as 
denoting  that  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  really  "  m 
itself  corrupt  and  sinful." 

It  were  easy  to  allege  many  other  considerations  in  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  erroneousness  of  T.  R.'s  interpre- 
tation of  Edwards'  language,  but  it  is  presumed  the  reader, 
by  this  time  at  least,  regards  it  as  ascertained  too  clearly  to 
admit  of  controversy,  that  Edwards  exhibits  the  depravity 
which  lie  ascribes  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  in  itself  sinful 
and  deserving  of  punishment. 

VIII.  T.  K.'s  account  of  Edwards'  doctrine  exhibits  the 
whole  of  the  Treatise  as  equally  absurd. 

J .  If  that  account  is  correct,  Edwards  was  entirely  mjs- 
taUcn  in  imagining  that  any  necessity  existed  for  demon- 
strating and  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Taylor.  He  employed  himself  through  his 
whole  discussion  in  contending  with  a  mere  creature  of  his 
fancy,  and  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  folly  and  injustice  in 
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regarding  Dr.  Taylor  as  an  antagonist.  For  according  to 
T.  R.'s  representation,  their  doctrines  were  in  all  impor- 
iant  respects — if  not  identically — the  same.  It  was  not.in 
the  remotest  degree  a  subject  of  dispute  between  them, 
whether  all  men  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state  that 
they  actually  run  into  sin,  and  thereby  incur  a  desert  of  pun- 
ishment, nor  whether  they  are  very  apt  to  sin  ;  for  by  Ed- 
wards' own  statement  Dr.  Taylor  expressly  confessed  and 
asserted  that.  p.  139.  148.  But  the  sole  question  between 
them  was,  whether  the  created  nature  of  man  is  depraved 
with  a  depravity  that  is  itself  sinful,  and  is  the  cause  of  his 
exerting  sinful  actions.  Such  is  Edwards' own  representa- 
tion. He  says,  if  both  "  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  [that 
all  men  sin,]  and  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which  I 
infer  from  it,"  [that  an  effectual  propensity  to  sin  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  men,  and  that  tiierefore  their  nature  is  de- 
praved with  a  moral  depravity,]  "can  be  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly proved,  thoi  I  trust  none  ivill  deny  but  ihut  ihc  doc- 
trine of  original  depravity  is  evident,  and  so  thcfiiLcncss  of 
Dr.  Taylor''s  scheme  demonstrated,  the  greatest  part  of 
whose  book  called  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
4/-C.  is  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity.  He  speaks 
of  the  conveyance  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's 
posterity,  as  the  grand  point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintain- 
ers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin."  If  therefore  accord- 
ing to  T.  R.,  Edwards  did  not  teach  that  such  a  depravity 
belongs  to  human  nature,  but  expressly  disclaimed  and  de- 
nied it,  and  only  taught  fli;il  there  is  "something  concern 
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ed  in  bringing  sin  to  pass,  which  is  not  an  essential  attribute 
of  man's  nature,"  but  "  depends  on  his  external  circum- 
stances, and  may  wholly  cease  by  a  change  in  these  circum- 
stances,"— then  he  laboured  under  the  grossest  misappre- 
hension in  imagining  that  his  Treatise  was  a  refutation  "  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  scheme."  The  idea  of  its  being  a  controver- 
sy with  him,  is  a  stark  absurdity.  Their  creeds  instead  of 
being  opposed,  were  coincid£nt,  and  they  were  labouring  to- 
gether in  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  most  happy  harmony  I 
What  an  encomium  on  their  discernment!  It  has  been 
said  that  the  arguments  of  Edwards  so  baffled  and  chagrin- 
ed his  antagonist  as  to  occasion  his  death.  How  unfortu- 
nate was  it  that  some  one  gifted  with  the  happy  perspicacity 
of  T.  R.  was  not  present  to  extricate  him  from  so  absurd 
an  embarrassment,  and  develope  to  him  the  consolations 
which  the  Treatise  was  adapted  to  afford. 

2.  T.  R.'s  representation  render^  Edwards'  plan  of  ar- 
gument, and  a  large  portion  of  his  reasoning,  equally  ab- 
surd,—  as  has  already  been  shown  by  the  substitution  of  his 
definitions  in  the  place  of  Edwards'  terms. 

3.  It  ascribes  equal  inconsistency  and  absurdity  to  his 
views  of  tendency,  concreated  dispositions,  and  imputation. 
The  whole  of  his  definitions  and  reasoning  on  those  sub- 
jects represents  the  cause  of  man's  sinning  as  seated  in  his 
nature.  But  according  to  T.  R.  his  doctrine  is,  that  that 
cause  lies  in  his  external  circumstances,  so  that  whatever  he 
teaches  on  those  subjects,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
doctrine ! 
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It  is  apparent  from  these  considerations,  that  if  Edwards 
is  to  be  exempted  tVom  the  charge  of  the  most  unexampled 
weakness,  inconsistency  and  absurdity,  in  the  composition 
of  the  Treatise,  and  is  to  have  the  merit  of  a  knowledge  of 
what  his  views  were,  and  of  a  capacity  to  express  and  sus- 
tain them  in  a  perspicuous  and  logical  manner,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  doctrine  is  that  of  physical  depravity. 

IX.  Tliis  representation  of  his  views  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  has  been 
held  and  taught  from  the  reformation  to  the  present  time, 
by  all  that  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  with  which  he 
has  ever  been  considered  as  agreeing. 

His  views  of  original  sin  have  always  and  justly  been  re- 
garded as  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  were  en- 
tertained and  inculcated  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  other 
chief  reformers,  which  are  expressed  in  the  creeds  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  were  sanctioned  by  the  synod  of  Dort, 
and  cherished  and  taught  by  the  Calvinists  as  a  body  from 
the  reformation  to  his  own  time,  and  which  have  ever  since 
been  and  are  still  held  by  the  Calvinistic  Churches  both  of 
Europe  and  America.  He  has  never  been  imagined  to 
have  introduced  a  new  doctrine  on  the  subject,  nor  to  have 
modified  in  any  essential  particular,  that  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  Reformed  Churches  antecedently  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Treatise.  On  the  contrary  he  has  always 
been  viewed  by  the  Calvinists  as  the  most  able  advocate  of 
their  doctrine. 

Nor  have  the  churches  since  that  time  had  the  reputation 
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of  having  abandoned  his  doctrine,  and  adopted  other  viewi 
of  the  subject.  On  the  contrary  their  creeds  and  confes- 
sions remain  the  same,  and  with  few  exceptions  substantial- 
ly the  same  representations  continue  to  be  presented  by 
their  clergy  from  the  pulpit  and  press. 

But  the  doctrine  of  these  churches  and  teachers  with 
whom  Edwards  thus  coincides,  is  that  of  physical  depravi- 
ty. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  proof 
of  this  fact ;  It  is  to  be  again  briefly  adverted  to,  and  those 
who  may  wish  to  see  a  formal  discussion  of  it,  are  referred 
to  the  "  Proofs"  in  the  first  No. — that  the  Common  Doc- 
trine respecting  Human  Depravity  exhibits  it  as  a  Physical 
Attribute,  in  which  it  is  believed  abundant  evidence 
will  be  found,  that  that  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  and  inculcated  by  their  most  eminent 
teachers  and  writers  from  the  reformation  to  the  present 
day. 

The  fact  then  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  taught  by 
those  with  whom  Edwards  has  always  been  considered  as 
agreeing,  is  another  proof  that  that  is  the  doctrine  which 
was  held  by  him. 
'  X.  It  may  be  added  in  further  confirmation  of  this  view 
of  Edwards'  doctrine,  that  T.  R.  has,  not  been  able  to  ad- 
vance any  thing  which  proves  it  to  be  inaccurate. 

He  neither  has,  nor — I  may  add — can  produce  any  thing 
from  the  Treatise  in  which  Edwards  expressly  declares  or 
implies  that  his  doctrine  is  what  T.  R.  asserts  it  to  be,  nor 
in  which   he  denies  or  intimates   that   his   doctrine  is  not 
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what  I  represent  it.  On  the  contrary  all  T.  K.'s  state- 
ments in  support  of  bis  account  of  Edwards'  doctrine,  are 
either  in  direct  contradiction  to  Edwards'  express  declara- 
tions, or  at  least  indebted  entirely  for  their  plausibility  (o  a 
suppression  of  what  Edwards  says  on  the  topics  to  which 
they  relate,  or  to  an  absurd  misapprehension  of  his  mean- 
ing. 

Thus  his  denial  that  Edwards  represents  the  depraved 
nature  of  man  as  in  itself  sinful,  is  in  contradiction  not 
only  to  the  whole  strain  of  his  language  and  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  and  so  completely  too  as  to  make  utter  non- 
sense of  them,  but  also  to  his  explicit  declaration  that  the 
created  nature  of  man  denoted  by  the  term  flesh,  is  "  in 
itself  corrupt  and  sinful,"  and  that  "  a  corrupt  and  sinful 
nature  is  what  properly  belongs  to  mankind  as  they  are  in 
themselves." 

His  denial  that  Edwards  exhibits  the  tendency  to  sin 
which  he  ascribes  to  mankind  as  a  substantial  attribute  of 
human  nature,  and  representation  that  he  regarded  it  as  de- 
pending on  mere  external  circumstances,  is  not  only  utter- 
ly unauthorized  by  any  thing  which  Edwards  advances,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  of  his  definitions  and  reasoning 
respecting  it,  but  is  also  in  total  contradiction  to  his  decla- 
ration, that  it  "  does  not  consist  in  any  particular  external 
circumstances,  but  is  inherent  and  seated  in  that  naAure 
which  is  common  to  m'ankind,  which  remains  the  same  how- 
ever circumstances  may  differ." 

His  attempt  to  make  out  that  Edwards  docs  not  in  hi;; 
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views  of  imputation  exhibit  men  as  personally  guilty  at 
their  first  existence,  but  on  the  contrary  there  furnishes  a 
key  to  all  his  phraseology,  by  which  it  is  demonstrated  that 
he  neither  taught  nor  held  that  doctrine,  is  not  only  at  total 
variance  with  Edwards' professed  object  in  his  discussion 
on  that  subject,  and  with  all  he  advances  respecting  it,  but 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  explicit  declaration  that  the 
first  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  their  hearts,  is  the 
inherence  of  Adam's  sin  in  them,  and  that  that  sin  is  not 
theirs  merely  because  God  impules  it  to  them,  but  is  truly 
and  properly  theirs,  and  is  imputed  to  them  on  that  ground ; 
— that  is  in  other  words,  that  in  being  of  such  a  depraved 
disposition  as  they  are,  they  are  truly  and  properly  apos- 
tates in  the  same  sense  as  Adam  was,  and  are  therefore  re- 
garded and  treated  as  truly  and  properly  guilty  of  the  same 
apostacy. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too,  that  T.  R.  has  not  noticed 
most  of  the!>e  and  other  passages  of  the  kind  in  which  Ed- 
wards so  explicitly  exhibits  his  views  on  the  topics  in  dis- 
pute, which  are  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  essential  in 
the  controversy,  and  the  mere  quotation  of  which  would 
not  only  have  totally  refuted  all  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings, but  shown  that  they  are  quite  inexcusable  misrepre- 
sentations. 

II  ought  to  be  observed  also,  that  in  professedly  giving 
liis  reader  on  his  first  page  Edwards'  account  of  the  subject 
of  his  Treatise,  he  has  represented  it  as  though  it  were  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  contained  in  Edwards'  general  pro- 
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position,  in  which  he  simply  affirms  that  all  mankind  sin 
and  incur  a  demerit  of  ruin  ; — and  merely  quoting  that 
proposition,  has  totally  omitted  Edwards'  inference  from  it 
contained  in  the  next  sentence — "  that  therefore  their  Na- 
ture is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depravity,''"'  which 
is  the  only  part  of  his  subject  with  which  this  controversy  is 
concerned ; — and  then  proceeded  to  remark  and  reason  as 
though  Edwards  in  this  statement  at  the  commencement  of 
his'Treatise  of  what  he  designed  to  establish  in  it,  express- 
ly excluded  the  doctrine  that  the  physical  nature  of  man  is 
depraved! — and  what  perhaps  is  still  worse, — has  never  in 
his  whole  discussion  taken  any  notice  of  that  inference, 
nor  given  to  his  readers  the  remotest  intimation  that  Ed- 
wards ever  made  and  endeavoured  to  sustain  it,  much  less 
that  it  was  "  the  grand  point'''  which  by  his  own  account  he 
wrote  the  Treatise  to  prove,  and  to  which  his  general  pro- 
position and  every  thing  else  in  the  work  are  only  subsidia- 
ry !  He  has  not  indeed  quoted  a  passage  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  in  which  Edwards  speaks  of  "  the  corruption  of 
Nature,''''  nor  hinted  that  he  used  such  language. 

It  is  by  thus  omitting  to  notice  those  portions  of  the 
Treatise  which  relate  most  directly  to  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute, and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  by  far  the  most  material 
to  the  reader  in  order  to  his  forming  a  correct  view  of  Ed- 
wards' doctrine,  that  he  has  been  able  to  give  any  show  of 
plausibility  to  his  denial  that  Edwards  teaches  what  those 
passages  contain,   and  by  only  quoting  places  which  are 

much  less  decisive  of  the  controversy,  that  he  has  been 
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able  to  make  such  renresentaf-ons  of  Edwards'  doctrine  as 
are  adapted  to  lead  those  who  happen  to  rely  implicitly  on 
his  statements,  to  the  conclusion  that  Edwards  does  not 
teach  what  is  in  fact  the  '■'■  grand^''  doctrine  of  his  Treatise, 
and  what  it  was  his  avowed  object  in  that  work  to  maintain. 
The  course  which  he  has  pursued,  and  the  danger  of  de- 
ception to  which  he  has  exposed  such  of  his  readers  as 
chance  to  confide  in  his  statements,  cannot  be  more  aptly 
described  than  in  the  representation  which  Edwards  has 
given  of  the  conduct  of  those  interpreters  of  Paul's  wri- 
tings, whom  it  was  his  object  to  refute  in  his  Treatise.  He 
says  in  reference  to  them, 

*'  If  the  simple  reader  is  not  very  much  on  his  puard,  if  be  does  not 
clearly  see  with  his  own  eyes,  or  has  too  much  indolence  or  too  iitlle 
leisure  thoroughly  to  examine  for  himself— he  is  in  danger  of  being 
imposed  on  with  delusive  appearances  ;  as  he  is  prepared  by  a  parade 
of  learning,  criticism,  exact  version,  penetration  into  the  new  scope, 
and  discerning  of  wonderful  connexions,  together  with  the  airs  these 
writers  assume  of  dictatorial  peremptoriness,  and  contempt  of  old  opi- 
nions and  old  expositions, — I  say  such  an  one  is  by  these  things  pre- 
pared to  swallow  strange  doctrine,  as  trusting  to  the  superior  abilities 
of  these  modern  interpreters. 

But  I  humbly  conceive  their  interpretations,  particularly  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul's  writings,  though  in  some  things  ingenious,  yet  in  many,things 
concerning  these  great  articles  of  religion,  are  extremely  absurd,  and 
demonstrably  disagreeable  m  the  highest  degree  to  his  real  design,  to 
the  language  he  commonly  uses,  and  to  the  doctrines  currently  taught 
in  his  epistles.  Their  criticisms  when  examined  appear  far  more  sub- 
tle than  solid  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing  can  possibly  be  strong  enough, 
nothing  pcr«/ncwou«  enough  in  any  composure  whatever  to  stand  before 
such  liberties  as  these  writers  indulge.  Tiie  plainest  and  most  nervuus 
discourse  is  analyzed  and  criticised  till  it  dissolves  into  nothing,  oi  til  lit 
becomes  a  thing  of  little  significance.  The  holy  scripture  is  sub;  ilized 
■■  into  a  mere  mist,  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  tliin  cloud  that  easily  puts 
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•D  any  shape,  and  'is  moved  in  any  direction  with  a  puff  of  wind  just 
as  tlie  manager  pleases.  It  is  not  in  tlie  nature  and  power  of  langiiag« 
to  aflTord  sufficient  defence  against  such  an  art  so  abused  ;  as  1  imagine 
a  due  consideration  of  some  things  I  have  had  occasioD  in  the  prece- 
ding discourse  to  observe  may  abundantly  convince  us."  p.  489,  490. 

The  fact  that  he  has  thus  failed  to  furnish  any  thing  to 
support  his  view  of  Edwards'  doctrine,  and  lias  been  oblig- 
ed to  resort  to  such  expedients  to  give  to  his  representation 
what  little  plausibility  it  can  claim  to  possess,  may  there- 
fore le  considered  as  constituting  additional  evidence,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Edwards  is  what  I  have  ascribed  to  him. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  believed  these  consideration! 
may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  demonstrating  that  his  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  is  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  thus  arrived,  obvious- 
ly derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  relation  to  the  theology 
of  the  present  day.  It  were  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
that  Edwards  is  proved  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion, were  he  the  only  one  who  has  inculcated  it.  But  the 
fact  that  his  doctrine  is  the  current  doctrine  of  the  present 
time,  and  that  therefore,  in  proving  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity,  it  is  shown  that  that  is  the  doctrine, 
with  very  moderate  exceptions,  of  the  whole  protestant 
church,  both  of  this  and  the  other  hemisphere,  invests  it 
with  the  highest  importance. 

That  substantially  the  same  views  as  Edwards  entertain- 
ed of  the  nature  of  man,  are  still  cherished  and  inculcated, 
it  would  seem,  must  be  too  obvious  to  be  seriously  doubted. 
Has  it  ever  been  heard  that  the  churches  of  this  country  or 
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Europe  have  abandoned  and  denounced  his  doctrine  as  er- 
roneous, and  adopted  a  different  one  in  its  room  ?   When  did 
such  a  revolution  take  place  ?    Who  was  the  author  of  it  ? 
Where  are  the  evidences  of  its  occurrence  ?  What  is  the 
doctrine  which  has  supplanted  that  of  Edwards,   and  in 
what  books  can  if  be  found  ?  Are  not  the  creeds  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  as  a  body — the  Presbyterian,  the  Epis- 
copalian, the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  the  same  on 
this  subject  as  they  were  in  his  time  ?  Are  not  the  views 
which  are  now  exhibited  from  the  pulpit  and  press  respect- 
ing it,  essentially  the  same  as  were  his  ?    And  are  not  the 
same  terms,  the  same  modes  of  expression,  and  the  same 
methods  of  reasoning  which  he  employed,  still  generally 
used  in  its  inculcation  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  from  his 
childhood  read  and  heard  that  human  nature,  is  depraved, 
and  that  its  depravity  is  conveyed  from  parents  to  children, 
and  is  the  cause  that  men  exert  depraved  actions  ?  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  all  his  days  heard  it  inculcated  that  men 
are,  in  their  natural  state,  of  a  depraved  disposition — that  no 
moral  influence  can  possibly  induce  them  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God — that  until  renewed,  they  are  inca- 
pable of  holiness  and  the  knowledge  of  divine  things — that 
the  means  of  grace,  let  them  be  carried  to  what  extent  they 
may,  neither  ever  do  nor  can  exert  any  other  influence  than 
to  lead  them   to  sin — and  that  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  by  which  they  are  regenerated  is  direct,  and  employ- 
ed in  producing  a  change  in  the  physical  constitution  ? 
But  what  are  all  these  prominent  doctrines  of  the  current 
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theology,  but  so  many  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  de- 
pravity ?  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  they  imply  that  doc- 
trine and  depend  entirely  on  its  accuracy  for  their  propri- 
ety and  truth — or  deny  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they 
are  univorsHlly  taui^ht? 

The  truth  of  this  representation  has  been  exemplified  by 
the  reception  which  the  first  No.  of  this  work  has  met  with 
from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  di(fercnt  denominations.  Of 
those  who  have  perused  it,  all — almost  without  an  excep- 
tion as  far  as  is  known — have  acknowledged  the  prevalence 
of  that  doctrine. — Many  have  unhesitatingly  avowed  their 
belief  of  it  and  its  associate  system,  and  denounced  the  op- 
posite system,  exhibited  in  the  third  part  of  that  No.  as 
grossly  heretical, — and  of  those  who  have  assented  to  the 
latter  system,  not  one  can  be  found,  it  is  believed,  who  does 
not  regard  it  as  too  notorious  a  fact  to  be  denied,  that  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is  the  doctrine  currently  in- 
culcated from  the  pulpit  and  press. 

If  T.  R.  cannot  otherwise  convince  himself  that  such  is 
the  fact,  and  is  willing  to  hazard  the  experiment, — let  him 
publicly  profess  his  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  de- 
pravity and  all  those  of  its  associate  doctrines  which  are 
founded  on  and  involve  it,  denounce  them  as  erroneous,  and 
announce  the  purpose  neither  to  inculcate  them  himself, 
nor  countenance  their  inculcation  by  others,  and  I  imagine 
he  will  not  long  want  decisive  jiroofs  from  the  churches  and 
♦  clergy  around  him,  that  they  hold  those  doctrines,  and  re- 
gard Edwards  as  having  held  them,  and  cherish  them  too 
with  too  much  confidence  and  veneration,  to  leave  any 
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room  for  the  expectation  that  they  can  be  easily  induced  t© 
abandon  them. 

That  that  doctrine  is  totally  erroneous,  is  not  less  certain 
than  it  is  that  it  is  generally  held. 

That  nothing  has  ever  been  discovered  demonstrating  ita 
truth,  is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught, 
which  presents  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  it  is  not  a 
doctrine  directly  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  or  intuitively 
seen  from  facts, — but  is  a  mere  theory  contrived  to  account 
for  facts  taught  in  the  sacred  volume  respecting  the  condi- 
tion and  conduct  of  mankind.  What  for  example  are  all 
the  statements  and  arguments  of  Edwards  respecting  it,  but 
so  many  gratuitous  assumptions  ?  Where  are  there  any 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  theory  in  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the  fall  on  Adam  and  his  posterity, — or  respecting  con- 
created  dispositions  and  imputation  ?  He  has  not  even  pre- 
tended to  advance  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  evidence  to  de- 
monstrate their  truth.  They  are  mere  statements  of  his 
opinions,  as  unauthorized  and  as  unphilosophical  as  the 
theories  of  Origen,  Pelagius,  or  Swedenborg. 

And  of  what  force  are  his  arguments  from  scripture  to 
sustain  his  doctrine  ? 

He  has  alleged  nothing  from  them  as  evidence  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  depraved,  except  the  simple  fact  that  they 
represent  men  as  exerting  sinful  actions  :  their  sinful  ac- 
tions are  indeed  all  which  he  has  any  where  advanced  as 
proof  of  their  depravity.  But  all  the  actions  exerted  by  ^ 
mankind,  and  ascribed  to  them  by  the  scriptures,  are  not 
sinful.     And  what   claim  to  conclusiveness  can  an  argu 
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nrient  from  their  actions  have,  which  only  takes  notice  of  one 
class  of  them  ?  Tlicre  is  no  more  propriety  in  inferring 
from  their  sinful  actions — without  any  reference  to  the  obe- 
dience which  is  exerted  by  them — that  their  nature  is  de- 
praved, than  there  is  in  inferring  from  the  holy  actions 
which  they  exercise — without  any  reference  to  their  disobe- 
dience— that  their  nature  is  not  depraved.  If  his  method 
of  reasoning  from  a  part  of  the  actions  of  beings  to  their 
physical  nature  is  legitimate,  it  may  be  proved  as  conclu- 
sively as  he  demonstrates  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
that  all  animals  are  men — that  men  are  angels, — and  even 
that  eafh  of  these  are  like  the  Deity,  and  the  Deity  like 
them!  There  is  indeed  no  absurdity  too  great  nor  blasphe- 
my too  shocking  to  be  advanced  by  it  at  once  into  a  doc- 
trine of  theology.  For  example. — Animals  exhibit  in  apart 
of  their  actions,  indications  of  understanding,  memory,  vo- 
lition, desire  of  pleasure  and  aversion  to  pain.  But  these 
are  characteristics  of  intelligent  beings.  They  are  there- 
fore rational  and  moral  creatures.  Of  course  then  they 
are  subjects  of  a  moral  government,  and  therefore  either 
holy  or  sinful,  and  consequently  destined  undoubtedly  ei- 
ther to  immortal  happiness  or  misery!  Who  would  have 
expected  such  reasoning  from  the  lofty  intellect  of  Ed- 
wards? It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  even  those 
most  illustrious  for  genius,  learning  and  piety,  have  be- 
lieved and  inculcated  as  one  of  its  cardinal  doctrines,  a 
dogma  which  is  eutirely  indebted  for  its  existence  to  such 
an  argument. 
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Those  actions  of  an  animal  which  are  inconsistent  with 
reason  and  moral  agency,  may  with  jiist  as  mmh  propriety 
be  overlooked  when  we  are  reasoning  respecting  its  nature, 
as  may  those  actions  of  men  which  are  inconsistent  with  a 
depravity  of  their  physical  nature,  when  we  are  reasoning 
respecting  their  nature. 

This  objection  to  Edwards'  inference  of  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  from  the  fact  that  men  exert  sinful  actions, 
can  never  be  obviated,  until  it  is  proved  that  a  change  is 
wrought  in  the  physical  constitution  of  all  those  who  exer- 
cise holiness,  which  is  antecedent  to  and  the  cause  of  the 
change  in  their  conduct, — since  if  those  holy  action%are  ex- 
ercised without  the  occurrence  of  any  such  change  in  their 
physical  nature,  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  ever  belonged  to 
their  nature  incapacitating  them  for  the  exertion  of  such 
actions,  and  therefore  that  their  nature  is  ijot — as  the  doc- 
trine of  physical  depravity  represents — such  antecedent  to 
their  regeneration  as  to  cause  their  exerting  sinful  actions, 
and  render  it  physically  necessary  that  all  their  actions 
should  be  of  that  kind.  But  it  manifestly  can  never  be 
proved  that  any  such  change  is  wrought  in  the  physical 
constitutions  of  those  who  exercise  holiness.  There  is  no- 
thing from  which  it  can  be  demonstrated,  except  the  change 
in  their  conduct,  and  to  deduce  it  from  that,  is  merely  to  as- 
sume what  must  be  proved,  before  it  can  be  inferred  from 
their  actions  with  any  appearance  of  propriety. 

And  moreover,  if  the  change  from  transgression  to  obe- 
dience which  takes  place  when  a  person  is  renewed,  fur- 
nishes just  ground  for  the  inference  that  a  change  has  been 
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produced  in  his  physical  nature  which  is  the  cause  of  that 
alteration  in  his  conduct, — then  every  subsequent  change 
4n  his  conduct,  either  from  obedience  to  sin,  or  sin  to  obe- 
dience, presents  equally  just  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
a  corresponding  change  has  in  every  such  instance  been 
produced  in  his  physical  nature;  as  manifestly  a  change  of 
conduct  at  one  time,  can  no  more  demonstrate  an  alteration 
of  the  physical  constitution,  than  an  equal  change  at  any 
other.  But  will  any  one  pretend  that  either  revelation  or 
experience  teaches  or  authorizes  so  monstrous  a  doctrine, 
as  that  the  human  mind  undergoes  a  change  of  its  physical 
nature  in  every  instance  when  a  change  takes  place  in  its 
actions  cither  from  sin  to  holiness,  or  holiness  to  sin  ?  Ed- 
wards' doctrine  then  neither  has  been,  nor  ever  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  true. 

There  is  however  no  such  want  of  evidence  to  prove  its 
crroneousness.  It  is  refuted  by  every  moral  attribute  of 
the  Deity  and  every  measure  of  his  administration  ;  by 
every  dictate — that  has  any  relation  to  it — of  human  rea- 
son, and  every  incident  in  human  experience. 

The  doctrine  that  God  creates  men  with  such  a  nature 
that  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  the  actions  he  requires, 
and  necessarily  exert  those  which  he  prohibits,  and  that  he 
hates  and  punishes  them  for  possessing  suhc  a  nature  and 
exerting  such  actions,  true — a  revelation  from  his  Omnis- 
cient Spirit,  and  sanctioned  by  the  solemnities  of  miracles 
and  prophecy  !  It  is  surely  a  mockery  then  to  talk  of  be- 
nevolence and  justice  as  attributes  of  his  character.     What 
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can  be  ascribed  to  him  involving  a  higher  degree  of  un- 
righteousness and  malevolence  ? 

The  doctrine  is  equally  contradictory  to  his  administra- 
tion. Will  any  one  pretend  that  in  instituting  over  men  a 
moral  government,  in  using  motives  to  induce  them  to  obey 
his  laws,  and  in  punishing  them  for  sin  and  rewarding  them 
for  obedience,  he  treats  them  as  though  they  were  utterly 
incapable  of  acting  in  accordance  with  his  requirements  ? 

The  doctrine  is  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  experience.  Who  can  believe  it  to  be  a  dic- 
tate of  reason,  that  an  infinite  being  must  pursue  such  a 
course  of  conduct  toward  creatures  as  that  doctrine  as- 
cribes to  the  Most  High — or  pretend  to  have  experienced 
such  treatment  from  his  hands — or  to  be  conscious*  of  a 
change  in  his  physical  constitution  in  every  instance  in 
which  a  change  takes  place  in  his  conduct  ?  The  doctrine 
then  is  assuredly  erroneous. 

And  it  is  obviously  as  pernicious  as  it  is  false.     How  can 
its  influence  be  any  thing  better  than  the  most  fatal — totally 
misrepresenting  as  it  does  both  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
divine  government, — exhibiting  him  as  utterly  incapable  of 
obedience,  and  in  effect  therefore  on  the  one  hand  denying 
his  obligations  and  exculpating  him  from  all  blame,  and  on 
|he  other  ascribing  to  God  the  injustice  of  requiring  an  un- 
reasonable service,  and   inflicting  unmerited  punishment? 
Who  can  fail  to  see  that  a  doctrine  which  thus  gives  to  re- 
ligion the  aspect  of  paradox  absurdity  and  falsehood,  and 
throws  over  the  divine  administration  the  appearance  of  in- 
justice, must  necessarily  impair  the  feeling  of  obligations, 
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and  excite  perplexity,  discouragement,  and  aversion  ?  Or 
who  is  not  aware  of  the  notorious  fact,  that  many  of  the 
most  formidable  temptations  which  embarrass  the  unre- 
newed in  their  rehgious  inquiries  and  convictions,  are  pre- 
sented by  this  doctrine  which  teaches,  in  contradiction 
to  their  obhgations  and  guilt  and  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
gospel  to  repentance  and  faith, — that  the  cause  of  their 
ruin  is  seated  in  their  physical  nature  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  created  power, — that  therefore  no  efforts 
which  they  can  make  toward  reformation  can  be  of  any 
avail, — and  consequently  that  their  dependence  on  God 
for  renovation  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  for  continued 
existence  and  a  resurrection  from  death  ?  And  who  does 
not  know  that  multitudes  are  thus  led  to  excuse  their  con- 
tinuance in  impenitence, — to  throw  the  blame  of  their  re- 
bellion on  God, — to  impeach  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion,— and  to  resolve  on  discarding  all  thought  of  religion 
as  a  source  of  perplexity  and  terror  in  place  of  peace  and 
hope  ?  Could  a  full  development  be  made  of  the  influence 
which  it  exerts,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  seen  to  be  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  errours  that  has  borne  the  name  of  a 
doctrine  of  revealed  religion  since  the  Reformation,  and  to 
constitute  by  its  general  prevalence  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  gospel. 

That  such  are  the  character,  prevalence,  and  influence  of 
this  doctrine,  are  surely  facts  of  the  most  solemn  interest  to 
the  clergy  and  public  at  large,  and  deserve  to  become,  and 
undoubtedly  must  ultimately,  the  theme  of  earnest  consi- 
deration.   The  subject  has  indeed  already  attracted  no  in- 
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considerable  share  of  attention,  and  its  nature  and  the  con- 
trovergies  respecting  it,  authorize  the  expectation  that  it  is 
soo|i  to  excite  a  much  more  general  and  ardent  interest. 
The  doctrine  must  necessarily,  at  some  period  or  other,  be 
givenup  by  the  church, — manifestly  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  most  palpable  and  fatal  error, — and  strong  probabilities 
appear  that  its  abandonment — at  least  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent— is  speedily  to  take  place.  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  a  dogma  which  like  that,  contradicts  the  dictates  of 
human  reason  consciousness  and  obligation,  the  doctrines 
of  revalation  and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  can  continue 
uninterruptedly  to  be  held  and  inculcated,  when  men  are 
on  all  other  subjects  fearlessly  breaking  away  from  a  vas- 
salage to  names  and  systems,  asserting  the  right  of  judging 
for  themselves,  acquiring  habits  of  independent  investiga- 
tion, and  rapidly  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  mental  phi- 
losophy logic  and  criticism.  It  has  through  every  period 
of  its  prevalence  been  a  source  of  excruciating  perplexity 
and  embarrassment  to  multitudes  of  every  rank  in  intellect 
and  knowledge ; — reason  has  been  confounded  and  faith 
staggered  by  its  felt  inconsistency  with  innumerable  of  the 
most  important  truths  learnt  from  revelation  and  experi- 
ence ; — and  discussion  respecting  it  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  on  the  topics  to  which  it  is  related,  will  more 
and  more  develope  its  deformity  and  perniciousness,  and 
render  its  rejection  inevitable  by  all  whose  ignorance  or 
prejudice  does  not  debar  truth  from  access  to  their  minds 
or  prevent  it  from  exerting  over  their  faith  its  legitimate 
influence-     There  are  now  indeed  encouraging  indications 
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that  important  chan2;es  are  taking  place  in  the  views  of  ma- 
ny respecting  it.  But  although  its  ultimate  abandonment 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  certain — yet  enjoying  as  it  does  the 
sanction  of  great  names  and  of  a  long  prevalence — wrought 
as  it  is  into  the  prevailing  system  of  theology — and  posses- 
sing a  strong  hold  on  the  faith  of  the  church  at  large,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  it  will  at  once  be  generally  relinquished, 
nor  without  severe  struggles  on  the  one  hand  to  accomplish 
its  extermination,  and  on  the  other  to  vindicate  and  per- 
petuate it. 

There  is  however  at  all  events — whatever  its  issue  may 
be — a  prospect  of  a  controversy  respecting  it,  which  shall 
awaken  high  interest,  incur  severe  scrutiny,  and  be  fraught 
with  an  important  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  this  fact  devolves  an  obligation  on  every  friend  of  truth, 
whether  an  advocate  or  opponent  of  the  doctrine,  to  yield 
it  his  serious  attention,  and  prepare  himself  to  vindicate,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  a  christian,  what  he  regards  as  sanction- 
ed by  the  Gospel. 

It  is  especially  incumbent  on  those  who  engage  in  the 
controversy  to  reflect  well  on  the  course  which  they  take  to 
accomplish  their  several  ends.  If  the  doctrine  is  disbelieved, 
and  the  object  is  to  prevent  its  prevalence,  the  proper 
method  surely  is  not — in  the  face  of  the  most  palpable  facts, 
to  protest  and  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  not  held!  Whose 
acquiescence  can  such  a  course  be  expected  to  succeed  in 
conciliating  ?  Certainly  not  that  of  the  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious. They  are  not  to  be  induced  to  give  up  their 
doctrines,  and  persuaded  against  their  consciousness    that 
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they  never  held  them,  simply  by  its  being  denied  that  they 
have.  How  poor  a  compliment  to  their  heads  and  hearts 
is  it,  to  imagine  that  such  an  expedient  can  betray  them 
into  an  abandonment  of  their  creed  ? 

But  to  say  nothing  of  its  absurdity  in  that  respect,  it  is 
futile  to  hope  that  such  a  course  can  succeed.  It  necessarily 
defeats  itself  by  virtually  exculpating  that  from  all  objec- 
tion, which  it  is  its  object  to  suppress.  T.  R.'s  respresen- 
tations,  for  example,  amount  to  a  formal  denial  that  Ed- 
wards advanced  any  thing  erroneous  in  his  views  respecting 
original  sin,  and  to  a  full  vindication  of  all  his  language 
statements  and  reasoning  on  the  subject.  He  does  not 
"hesitate  to  affirm  that"  there  "is  not  the  remotest  sem- 
blance of  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity''  in  Edwards' 
theory — that  *'  language  could  scarcely  be  more  explicit  in 
excluding  the  idea"  of  that  doctrine  than  his  is — that  "  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  candid  reader  of  his  treatise''  that 
his  "  definitions  and  careful  and  accurate  distinctions  were 
made  for  the  very  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  what  is  now  termed  physical  depravity" — and  that 
to  imagine  that  he  held  that  doctrine  is  to  suppose  that  he 
fell  into  "  an  inconsistency  too  gross  to  be  imputed  to  him. 
His  representations  therefore — as  no  error  is  ascribed  to 
Edwards'  doctrine,  except  that  it  exhibits  the  depravity  of 
man  as  a  physical  attribute, — if  they  accomplish  any  thing 
whatever — go  completely  tojustify  all  his  theories  statements 
arguments  and  phraseology,  and  perpetuate  the  approbation 
and  use  of  them.  Whether  such  was  the  intention  of  T.  R, 
or  not,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  decide. 
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Nor,— if  on  the  other  hand  the  doctrine  is  believed,  and 
the  object  is  to  perpetuate  its  prevalence, — is  it  the  proper 
course  to  dent/,  against  the  most  obvious  facts  and  every 
one's  knowledge,  that  it  is  held.    Were  it  possible  that  such 
a  denial  could  contribute  to  that  end,  either  by  calming  the 
apprehensions  of  its  opposers,  and  thence  preventing  con- 
troversy respecting  it, — or  by  calling  forth  the  evidences  of 
its  universal  prevalence  and  thereby  conciliating  an  acqui- 
escence in  it  as  true — still  its  success  could  never  exempt 
it  from    reprehension  for  the  disregard  of  truth  which  it 
would  indicate.     But  it  could  never  gain  success.     How 
absurd  would  it  have  been  in  the  reformers  to  have  attempt- 
ed to  give  currency  to   their  peculiar  views,  by  disavowing 
them, — or  in  the  catholic  clergy  to  have  endeavoured  to 
perpetuate  the  errours  of  their  church,  by  denying  that  they 
were  held  ?  Such  are  not  the  expedients  by  which  public 
opinion  is  to  be  controlled.     The  only  method  of  extermi- 
nating errour  is,  to  demonstrate  its  existence  and  expose  its 
deformity  and  injuriousness  ;  and  the  only  mode  of  giving 
supremacy  to  truth  is,  to  present  it  palpably  to  the  eye,  that 
it  may  gain  its  victory  over  the  understanding  by  the  efful- 
gence of  its  light,  and  over  the  heart  by  the  attractions  of 
its  excellence. 

No  discussion  can  be  worthy  of  the  subject,  nor  answer 
any  laudable  intention,  which  does  not  have  for  its  sole  ob- 
ject the  development  and  support  of  truth, — nor  which 
does  not  rely  solely  for  its  success  on  an  impartial  exhibi- 
tion of  facts — not  on  their  being  shrouded  from  the  eye,  or 
invested  with  a  false  colouring.    The  latter  course  may  in- 
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deed  temporarily  answer  the  ends  of  selfishness  or  party, 
but  is  sure  to  result  in  discredit  to  him  who  adopts  it,  and 
injury  to  the  cause  which  it  is  employed  to  sustain.  There 
are  too  many  who  examine  and  judge  for  themselves  to 
leave  a  possibility  that  such  artifices  should  long  succeed. — 
Truth  will  sooner  or  later  emerge  from  the  darkness  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  confine  it,  and  attract  the  more  at- 
tention from  its  having  been  temporarily  suppressed. 

It  is  not  a  light  thing  on  the  one  hand,  to  represent  the 
church  at  large  as  holding  and  inculcating  a  doctrine  so  re- 
pugnant as  that  of  physical  depravity,  at  once  to  the  honor 
of  God,  the  truths  of  his  word,  and  the  consciousness  and 
responsibility  of  men  ; — and  much  less  is  it  on  the  other, 
to  vindicate  what  the  church  holds  and  teaches  on  that  sub- 
ject as  the  doctrine  of  revelation  ;— and  how  criminal  were 
it  in  a  controversy  so  vitally  concerned  with  the  glory  of 
God  and  fraught  with  the  destinies  of  men,  to  disregard 
their  high  claims,  and  descend  to  a  subserviency  to  the 
mere  purposes  of  selfishness? 

Let  it  then  be  felt  by  every  one  who  participates  in  the 
discussion  that  truth  is  the  only  acquisition  at  which  it  is 
■worthy  of  a  christian  to  aim  in  it ;  and  be  recollected  that 

truth, whatever  may  temporarily  obstruct  its  progress — 

must  ultimately  prevail,  and  that  it  will  at  its  victory  leave 
to  those  who  have  sought  it,  no  reason  to  regret  the  sacri- 
fices which  their  devotion  to  it  involved  ;  and  to  those  who 
sought  it  not,  no  occasion  to  exult  in  the  ends  for  which 
they  abandoned  its  cause. 
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In  1824,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Baltimore,  delivered 
a  discourse  before  the  Directors,  Professors,  and  Students 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, — and  afterwards 
published  it, — entitled  "a  plea  fok  ministerial  liber- 
ty,"— in  which  he  advanced,  among  others,  the  doc- 
trines that  the  minister  of  the  gospel  should  regard 
himself  as  an  ambassador  of  God, — that  the  volume  oJf 
revelation  should  be  the  sole  source  and  standard  of  his 
doctrines — that  he  should  study  and  judge  of  its  meaning 
for  himself — and  that  in  delivering  the  messages  which  it 
makes  it  his  duty  to  inculcate,  he  should  be  actuated 
supremely  by  his  responsibility  to  God ;  and  illustrated 
and  enforced  them  by  contrasting  them  with  sectarianism 
which  seeks  the  aggrandizement  of  self  and  party  in  place 
of  the  divine  glory  ; — with  the  substitution,  so  often  seen, 
of  the  opinions  of  men  for  the  voice  of  revelation  as  autho- 
rity for  doctrines,  and  of  human  systems  in  place  of  the 


scriptures  as  guides  and  standards  of  faith  j— and  finally 
with  the  attempts  of  theological  teachers  and  ecclesiastical 
courts  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  their  opinions,  and  arbi- 
trarily dictate  what  shall  be  held  and  taught  as  the  doc- 
trines of  God. 

The  sentiments  which  he  thus  developed — ill  suited  to 
the  views  and  purposes  of  the  Professors  and  their  friends 
in  respect  to  the  Seminary  and  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  entirely  unexpected  from  him — were  heard  by  them 
with  surprise  indignation  and  alarm.  The  insinuation  on 
such  an  occasion  and  in  such  a  style,  that  the  theological 
systems  which  enjoy  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy  are  fraught 
with  much  error, — that  sectarianism  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel — that  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  judicatories  tran- 
scend the  rights  of  their  office  in  constituting  creeds 
"  drawn  out"  and  adopted  by  their  "  collected  wisdom," 
the  standards  of  faith,  and  attempting  by  authority  favour 
and  frowns  to  sway  the  opinions  of  others  to  a  subservi- 
ency to  their  own,  was  regarded  as  nothing  better  than  the 
inculcation  of  pernicious  heresy, — in  itself  most  daring  and 
criminal,  insolent  in  the  extreme  to  them,  and  dangerous 
in  a  high  degree  to  the  Seminary  and  Church. 

Such  an  imagined  attack  it  was  of  course  thought  neces- 
sary to  repel,  and  accordingly  to  vindicate  his  own  and  the 
principles  of  those  who  think  and  act  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  impress  the  Students  of  the  Seminary  with  due 
veneration  for  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Miller 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  addressed  to  them 


*'a  lecture"  on  "the  utility  and  importance  of 
CREEDS  AND  CONFESSIONS,"  and  immediately  after  gave  it 
to  the  public. 

Tiiis  exposition  of  the  doctrines  on  the  subject  which  are 
inculcated  at  that  Seminary  is  well  worth  a  serious  atten- 
tion. In  my  apprehension  the  views  entertained  by  these 
gentlemen  are  both  incorrect, — INIr.  Duncan  having  on  the 
one  hand,  as  is  seen  from  his  more  recent  publications, 
fallen  into  the  error  of  regarding  creeds  as  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  evils  which  arise  only  from  the  misuse  of  them,  and 
thence  of  questioning  the  propriety  of  using  them  for  even 
the  most  lawful  and  necessary  purposes  ;  and  Dr.  Miller  on 
the  other,  of  imagining  them  to  be  natural  and  efficacious 
instruments  of  producing  benefits  of  which  they  are  totally 
incompetent  to  be  the  means,  and  thence  of  claiming  for 
them  a  respect  and  use  wholly  superior  to  their  deserts. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  consideration  of  all  which 
he  has  taught  on  the  subject,  I  shall  present  to  the  reader 
the  more  important  points  of  the  controversy,  and  contrast 
the  doctrines  he  has  advanced,  with  the  views  I  have  formed 
respecting  them. 

The  question  which  first  merits  attention,  respects  the 
import  of  the  declaration  or  profession  of  faith  involved  in 
the  public  subscription  or  assent  to  the  confession,  which  is 
required  of  candidates  in  order  to  their  ordination  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Is  it  a  simple  profession  of  their  belief, — a  mere  decla- 
ration of  the  fact  that  they  regard  the  doctrines  to  whic^ 
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they  assent,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures :  and  is  it 
required,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  qua- 
lifications,— so  far  as  their  faith  is  concerned,— for  the 
sacred  office  f— or  does  it  besides  that,  involve  an  engage- 
ment to  teach  that  system  of  doctrine,  and  no  other  ;  and 
such  an  engagement,  that  their  continuing  to  adhere  to  the 
belief  and  inculcation  of  it,  is  made  the  tenure  by  which 
they  are  to  retain  the  pastoral  office  and  authority  to  teach, 
with  which  their  ordination  invests  them  ? 

Dr.  Miller  strenuously  claims, — and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  pretences  advanced  by  him  in  the  Lec- 
ture,— that  such  an  engagement  is  involved  in  it. 

*'  From  the  view  which  has  been  presented  of  this  subject,  we  may 
decide  how  an  honest  man  ought  to  act,  after  subscribing 
TO  a  public  creed.  He  will  feel  it  to  he  his  duty  to  adhere  sin- 
cerely and  faithfully  to  that  creed  in  public  and  in  private ;  and  to 
make  it  his  study  to  promote,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  the  peace 
and  purity  of  the  body  with  which  he  has  connected  himself.  And  if . 
he  should  at  any  time  alter  his  views  concerning  any  part  of  the  creed 
or  order  of  the  Church  in  question,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to 
inquire  whether  the  points  concerning  which  he  has  altered  his  mind  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  that  he  can  conscientiously  be  silent  concerning 
them,  and  "give  no  offence"  to  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  If  he  can 
reconcile  this  with  an  enlightened  sense  of  duty,  he  may  remain  in 
peace.  But  if  the  points  concerning  which  his  views  have  undergone 
a  change,  arc  of  so  much  importance  in  his  estimation  as  that  he  cannot 
he  silent,  but  must  feel  himself  bound  to  publish  and  endeavour  to  propa- 
gate them;  then  let  him  peaceably  withdraw,  and  join  some  other 
branch  of  the  visible  Church  with  which  he  can  walk  harmoniously. 
Such  he  may  find  almost  every  where,  unless  his  views  be  singularly 


eccentric.  Bui  at  any  rale  he  has  no  more  righl  to  insist  on  reynaining 
and  being'  permitted  publicly  to  oppose  what  he  has  solemnly  vowed 
to  receive  and  suitort,  than  a  member  of  any  voluntary  association 
which  he  entered  under  certain  engagements,  but  with  which  he  no  lon- 
ger agrees,  has  a  right  obstinately  to  retain  his  connexion  with  it,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  influence  wliich  this  connexion  gives  him  to  endea- 
vour to  tear  it  in  pieces. 

"  It  is  no  solid  objection  to  this  view  of  the  subject  to  allege,  that 
every  man  is  under  obligations  to  obey  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
altogether  paramount  to  those  which  bind  him,  in  virtue  of  any  ecclesi- 
astical  engagements,  to  obey  the  Church  herself.  This  is  most  readily 
granted.  No  man  can  lawfully  bind  himself  to  disobey  Christ  in  any 
case  whatever.  But  this  principle,  it  is  conceived,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point  under  consideration. 

"  Though  a  man  cannot  properly  bind  himself  a/tcays  to  believe  as  he 
now  believes,  nor  always  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical 
body  which  he  now  joins,  yet  he  may  safely  promise  that  he  will  be  a 
regular  and  orderly  member  of  the  body  as  long  as  he  does  remain  in 
connexion  with  it.  When  he  ceases  to  be  able  to  do  this  without  sinning 
against  God,  he  will,  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  immediately  withdraw.  If 
be  remain,  and  suffer  himself  habitually  to  violate  his  engagement,  under 
the  pretence  of  benefiting  the  body  to  which  he  has  vowed  allegiance,  he 
icill  be  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  treacherously  and  basely  "  doin"  evil 
Viat  good  may  come.'''' 

"  To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  familiar  example.  Every  student  of 
this  Seminary  has  at  his  entrance  made  a  solemn  promise  that  «'  as  long 
as  he  shall  continue  a  member  of  it,  he  will  conscientiously  and  vigi- 
lantly observe  all  the  rules  and  regulations  specified  in  the  plan  for  its 
instruction  and  government,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  students ; 
and  further,  that  he  will  obey  all  the  lawful  requisitions  of  the  Profes- 
sors and  Directors,"  &c. 

"As  this  engagement  was  voluntarily  made,  no  honest  man  will  doubt 
that  you  are  aD  bound  to  act  iu  conformity  with  it  to  the  utmost  tittle,  &t. 
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far  as  you  have  ability.  Suppose,  however,  that  one  of  your  number 
should  become  persuaded  that  some  of  the  "  regulations  specified  in  the 
plan"  of  the  Seminary,  are  not  only  unwise  and  inconvenient,  but  also 
immoral ;  what  ought  he  to  do  ?  Ought  he  to  remain  in  the  institution, 
and  habitually  violate  the  regulations  to  which  he  excepted,  pleading 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  obey  them — because  though  he  had 
solemnly  engaged  to  do  so,  he  felt  himself  under  a  prior  and  paramount 
obligation  to  "obey  God  rather  than  man.^"  This  surely  no  christian 
would  approve,  nor  any  faithful  government  tolerate.  No ;  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour  and  integrity  would  dictate  that  he  should  immediately 
withdraw  from  the  Seminary ;  and  if  after  withdrawing  he  should  be 
able  to  convince  the  General  Assembly  of  our  ("hurch  that  his  excep- 
tions were  just,  and  should  prevail  with  that  body  to  alter  the  offensive 
rules ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  might  with  a  good  conscience  resume 
his  place  in  the  institution."     pp.  72-74. 

According  to  this  representation  then,  the  candidate  in 
assenting  to  the  confession,  formally  pledges  himself  to 
feach  the  doctrinal  system  which  it  contains,  and  no  other : 
and  in  such  a  manner,  tiiat  should  he  afterwards  adopt  dif- 
ferent views  on  any  important  subject,  he  is  both  debarred 
from  all  right  to  inculcate  them,  and  placed  under  the  most 
imperious  obligation  at  once  to  relinquish  his  pastoral  office, 
and  all  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested  at  his  in- 
duction into  it.  In  "  subscribing"  to  the  confession,  "  he 
solemnly  vowed  to  receive  and  support,"  and  constituted  it 
"  his  duty  to  adhere  sincerely  and  faithfully  to  that  creed 
in  public  and  in  private,"  so  that  to  "  publish  and  endea- 
vour to  propagate"  any  other,  is  to  "  violate  his  engage- 
ment" to  "  the  body  to  which  he  vowed  allegiance,"  and  to 
be  guilty  of  "sinning  against  God,"  and  "treacherously 
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and  basely  doing  evil  that  good  may  come ;"  and  so  there- 
fore that  if  such  a  change  takes  place  in  his  views  as  to 
prevent  his  continuing  to  inculcate  "  that  creed,"  and  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  teach  another,  he  is  bound  imme- 
diately to  "  withdraw"  from  that  "  branch  of  the  church" 
with  which  he  is  connected  ; — in  short,  is  under  the  same 
obligation  from  honour  conscience  and  his  voluntary  en- 
gagement, to  abandon  his  station  and  office,  as  a  member 
of  any  voluntary  association  is  to  retire  from  it,  when  he 
becomes  incapable  of  complying  with  the  conditions,  on 
the  fulfilment  of  which  he  pledged  himself  his  connexion 
with  it  should  be  made  to  depend. 

These  are  certainly  pretty  bold  views,  and  if  correct, 
are  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  pre- 
sent to  us  the  extraordinary  doctrine,  that  ordination  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  simply  imparts  authority  to  inculcate 
the  doctrinal  system  of  the  confession  ;  and  that  the  adop- 
tion and  inculcation  of  any  other  views,  of  themselves, — so 
far  as  right  and  conscience  are  concerned, — excommuni- 
cate from  the  sacred  office.  A  convenient  doctrine  un- 
doubtedly to  rid  the  church  of  such  of  its  ministers  as  since 
their  introduction  into  it  have  embraced  and  taught  any 
views  differing  from  those  of  the  confession  ;  and  an  admi- 
rable instrument  to  awe  the  pupils  of  the  Princeton  Semi- 
nary into  an  implicit  adherence  to  that  formulary  as  a 
necessary  means  of  gaining  employment  and  reputation  : — 
a  doctrine  however  for  which  they  are  wholly  indebted 
to  Dr.  M.  as  happily  for  the  honour  and  peace  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  its 
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plan  of  government ;  and  no  pretence  more  unauthorised 
and  ridiculous  could  have  been  advanced  than  that  such, 
or  any  thing  lending  the  least  countenance  to  such  a  doc- 
trine, is  contained  in  that  instrument. 

The  only  proposition  having  a  reference  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  confession  to  which  a  candidate  is  required  to  sub- 
scribe, is  the  following:  "Do  you  sincerely  receive  and 
"  adopt  the  confession  of  faith  of  this  church  as  containing 
*'  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures  ?" 
His  assent  to  this  surely  does  not  involve  any  vow  or 
engagement, — to  teach  the  doctrines  of  that  confession, 
and  no  others, — of  such  a  nature  that  the  fulfilment  of  it 
is  made  the  condition  on  which  he  is  to  retain  his  authority 
to  teach.  It  manifestly  is  simply  an  acknowledgment  and 
declaration  of  the  fact,  that  he  regards  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  the  confession  as  that  which  the  scriptures  teach.  It 
no  more  constitutes  an  engagement  to  preach  that  system 
and  no  other,  the  violation  of  which  is  to  divest  him  of  his 
right  to  preach,  than  his  assent  does  to  any  other  of  the 
propositions  of  the  formula  ; — no  more  than  the  statement 
of  his  doctrinal  belief  by  a  candidate  for  ordination  in  a 
Congregational  Church,  constitutes  a  promise  of  implicit 
adherence  to  that  system,  on  penalty  of  relinquishing  his 
office. 

It  obviously  was  not  the  object  of  the  compilers  of  the 
plan  of  government  in  introducing  this  test,  to  obtain  from 
the  candidate  such  an  engagement ;  but  simply  to  ascertain 
his  qualifications — in  respect  to  his  views  of  doctrine — for 
admission  to  the  ministry.     It  is  of  course  expected  of  a 
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candidate  by  those  who  ordain  him,  that  he  will  preach  the 
system  to  wiiich  he  assents,  and  tliat  only,  but  not  at  all 
from  any  formal  promise  to  that  eflect.  Such  a  promise  as 
Dr.  M.  represents  to  be  involved  in  subscription.  Is  not 
a  proper  basis  for  the  expectation  that  he  will  adhere  to 
it.  The  appropriate  and  only  appropriate  ground  for  that 
expectation  is,  the  fact  that — in  their  estimation — the  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  confession  is  actually  and  obviously  the 
system  of  the  scriptures  ;  that  he,  as  he  declares,  conscien- 
tiously regards  it  as  such  ;  and  that  his  knowledge  piety 
and  stability  of  character — being  such  as  qualify  him  for 
the  sacred  ofiice — furnish  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  led 
by  light  reasons  to  change  his  belief  These  are  sufficient 
pledges,  and  all  that  can  either  be  reasonably  asked  or 
given,  for  his  continuing  to  maintain  and  inculcate  the  sys- 
tem which  he  professes.  If  they  arc  not  enough  to  secure 
his  adherence  to  that  system,  the  proper  remedy  lies,  not  in 
extorting  from  him  promises,  but  in  subjecting  him  to  lia- 
bility to  appropriate  discipline. 

But  moi'e  than  this; — the  candidate  not  only  is  not 
required  to  promise  that  he  will  teach  the  scheme  of  doc- 
trine to  which  he  subscribes  and  that  only,  or  relinquish 
the  ministry  In  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  promise  is  required  of  him  which  explicitly  obliges 
him  to  pursue  precisely  the  opposite  course,  should  he 
adopt  other  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  engagement. 

"  Do  you  promise  to  he  zealous  and  faithful  in  maintain- 
*'  ing  THE  TRUTHS  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  and  the  purity  and 
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**  peace  of  the  church  whatever  persecution  or  opposition 
"  may  arise  unto  you  on  that  account  ?" 

This  is  a  promise  most  formal. and  explicit,  to  maintain 
"  the  truths  of  the  gospeV  at  all  events ;  and  not  at  all  con- 
ditional or  dependent  on  any  consideration  whether  those 
truths  accord  with  the  confession  or  not,  and  consequently 
not  capable  of  being  made  void  by  any  change  of  views 
respecting  their  nature. 

The  candidate's  engagements  therefore,  so  far  from 
obliging  him  to  suspend  his  instructions  and  abandon  his 
office,  should  he  become  persuaded  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  are  not  accordant  with  those  of  the  confession ; 
on  the  contrary  recognise  and  enforce  it  as  his  duty  zea- 
lously and  faithfully  to  maintain  what  he  regards  the  gos- 
pel as  teaching,  whatever  opposition  or  persecution  it  may 
cost  him  from  the  church  or  ecclesiastical  body  to  which 
he  is  amenable.  And  such  of  necessity  is  his  duty ; — an 
ordination  to  the  ministry  being  of  course  an  ordination  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  nothing  else  ; — an  invest- 
ment with  authority  and  subjection  to  obligation  to  preach 
the  truths  and  all  the  truths  of  revelation,  let  the  views  of 
those  truths  entertained  by  the  organs  of  imparting  that 
authority  he  what  they  may.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  other 
species  of  investiture  with  the  sacred  office  i*  of  ordination 
— not  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel — but  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  preach 
those  of  a  sect,  and  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  God  only  on 
condition  of  their  being  believed  to  be  those  held  by  that 
sect.'*     Or  who   ever  heard   of   a   candidate— on   being 
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ordained — pledging  liimself  by  a  solemn  promise  never 
more  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  church  over  which  he  is 
placed,  should  any  change  occur  in  his  views  of  its  doc- 
trines ? 

As  then  on  the  one  hand,  the  subscription  to  the  confes- 
sion required  of  a  candidate  involves  no  such  engagement, 
or  vow   of  allegiance    as  Dr.  M.    represents,   it   throws 
no  obstacle  whatever, — so  far  as  his  obligations  are  con- 
cerned,— in  the  way  of  his  inculcating  other  views  than 
those  of  the  confession,  whenever  he  becomes  persuaded 
that  they  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God.    It  leaves  him  as 
completely  at  liberty  to  teach  what  he  regards  the  gospel  as 
inculcating,  as  though  he  had  never  assented  to  the  con- 
fession.    And  as  on  the  other  hand  his  ordination  itself  to 
the  ministry,  and  the  explicit  promise  to  that  ell'ect  required 
of  him,  constitute  it  unconditionally  his  duty  "  to  be  zea- 
lous and  faithful  in  maintaining  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
whatever  opposition  or  persecution"  it  may  occasion  him, 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  any  other  course  than  to  teach 
in  that  manner  what  he  regards  as  those  truths.    And  con- 
sequently no  alteration  of  his  views  of  the  doctrinal  system 
taught  in  the  scriptures,  can  devolve  on  him  aiiy  obliga- 
tion to  "withdraw"  from  his  station,  nor  render  him  "for 
remaining"  and  publicly  inculcating   those  points  of  his 
belief  which  differ  from   the  doctrines  of  the  confession, 
"chargeable  with  the  sin  of  treacherously  and  basely  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come."     His  obligations  remain  the 
same  as  though  no  alteration  had  taken  place  in  his  belief; 
and  must  until  some  other  cause  interpose  to  change  them. 
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Those  however  of  his  people  and  the  ecclesiastical  body  to 
which  he  is  amenable  may  not ;  and  should  they — regard- 
ing his  new  views  as  disqualifying  him  for  the  ministry — 
cause  him  to  be  impeached  and  deposed,  it  will  then  and 
not  before,  become  his  duty  to  relinquish  his  office. 

Dr.  M.  has  indeed  himself  in  another  part  of  the  Lecture 
presented  precisely  this  view  of  the  object  and  import  of 
subscription  to  the  confession. 

"  A  church  creed  professes  to  be  merely  an  epitome  or  summary 
exhibition  of  what  the  scriptures  teach.  Of  course  when  any  one 
subscribes  it,  he  simply  declares  by  a  solemn  act  how  he  understands 
the  Bible ;  in  other  woi-ds  what  doctrines  he  considers  it  as  contain- 
ing."   p.  38. 

"  If  no  rational  objection  could  be  made  to  his  subscribing  a  decla- 
ration drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  would  it  not  be  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  if  with  a  view  simply  to  ascer- 
tain THE  FACT  OF  HIS  BELIEF,  NOT  TO  DICTATE  LAWS  TO  HIS  CON- 
SCIENCE, a  statement  previously  drawn  up  by  the  church  herself  should 
be  presented  for  his  voluntary  signature?  What  is  required  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  such  a  case  is — not  that  he  shall  believe  what  the  church 
believes ;  hut  simply  that  he  shall  declare  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whe- 
ther he  does  possess  that  belief  which  from  his  voluntary  application  to 
be  received  into  christian  fellowship  with  that  church,  he  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  possess."    p.  50. 

Dr.  M.  himself  thus  admits  that  the  whole  object  of 
demanding  from  a  candidate  subscription  to  the  confession, 
is  "  simply  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  his  belief — not 
TO  DICTATE  LAWS  TO  HIS  CONSCIENCE."  And  that  all  that 
is  done  by  him  in  subscription  is,  merely  declaring  "  by  a 
solemn  act  how  he  understands  the  Bible: — in  other  words 
what  doctrines  he  considers  it  as  containing."   By  his  own 
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confession  therefore  it  involves  no  such  "  vow  of  allegiance" 
as  he  ascribes  to  it,  uor  engagement  never  to  preach  any 
other  doctrines  than  those  of  the  creed.  How  he  is  to 
reconcile  these  contradictory  representations,  and  vindicate 
himself  for  advancing  so  nnauthorised  and  reprehensible  a 
pretence,  is  left  to  him  to  decide. 

The  next  question  of  importance  in  the  controversy, 
respects  the  lawfulness  of  subscription  to  creeds. 

This — the  import  of  that  act  being  what  has  been  repre- 
sented— is  nothing  more  than  the  question  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  a  candidate  for  ordination  to  make  a  public 
declaration  of  his  doctrinal  belief, — a  question  about  which 
there  of  course  can  be  but  little  room  for  controversy. 

Presbyteries  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  un- 
doubtedly a  right,  and  it  is  as  indubitably  their  duty,  to 
ascertain  the  doctrinal  views  of  those  whom  they  invest 
with  the  sacred  office.  It  were  preposterous  to  imagine 
that  they  can  either  be  under  obligation,  or  at  liberty,  to 
introduce  a  man  into  the  ministry,  and  accept  his  pledge  to 
discharge  its  duties  with  fidelity,  with  whose  views  of  the 
gospel  they  have  no  acquaintance  whatever, — of  whom  they 
neither  know  whether  he  holds  or  rejects  what  they  regard 
as  the  truth, — whether  his  creed  is  that  of  a  christian,  a 
mussulman,  or  a  hindoo.  And  this  right  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ordain,  of  course  involves  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  to  make  them  acquaint- 
ed with  his  views  of  divine  truth,  and  an  obligation  which 
it  would  seem  every  man  of  sense  must  perceive  and  feel. 
To  a  full  exhibition  of  his  doctrinal  belief  no  man  of  piety 
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intelligence  and  independence  can  have  any  objection.  He 
will  alike  condemn  any  denial  or  disguise  of  his  sentiments, 
and  disdain  to  owe  his  induction  into  the  sacred  office  to 
the  ignorance  of  those  respecting  him  at  whose  hands  he  is 
to  receive  it.  He  who  could  shrink  from  such  an  avowal 
of  his  faith  would  sufficiently  demonstrate  his  total  unfitness 
for  the  ministry.  If  his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his 
views  and  his  love  of  truth  and  sense  of  obligation  to  pro- 
fess and  defend  it,  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
acknowledge  and  maintain  the  articles  of  his  faith  in  the 
presence  of  the  body  of  whom  he  asked  to  be  invested  with 
authority  to  teach  that  faith,  it  would  present  just  ground 
for  the  expectation  that  he  would  disguise  his  sentiments 
on  every  other  occasion  when  hope  or  fear  presented 
inducements  to  it. 

The  propriety  then  of  a  candidate's  making  such  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  his  faith  being  thus  manifest,  it  is  obvi- 
ously a  matter  of  small  consequence  in  what  mode  it  is 
done, — whether  as  among  Presbyterians,  by  subscription 
or  assent  to  a  public  creed,  or  by  answer  to  verbal  inter- 
rogatories or  a  voluntary  statement  of  the  fundamental 
articles  of  his  belief,  as  among  Congregationalists.  There 
can  be  no  rational  objection  to  assenting  to  a  creed  for  that 
purpose,  any  more  than  to  making  a  verbal  statement, — 
their  import  being  precisely  the  same. 

The  question  next  claiming  attention,  respects  the  value 
of  creeds,  as  "tests  of  truth," — the  use  obviously  for  which 
they  are  chiefly  designed—"  bonds  of  union,"  "  fences 
against  error,"  "  manuals  of  christian  doctrine,  fitted  for 
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the  instruction  of  members  of  cliurchcs,"  or  for  any  other 
useful  ends  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  attain. 

My  impressions  in  relation  to  this — the  main  topic  of  the 
Lecture — will  be  best  exhibited  in  the  observations  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  on  the  views  respecting  it 
advanced  by  Dr.  M. ;  many  of  which  appear  to  me  extremely 
exceptionable.  Without  adverting  to  all  the  claims  in  eulogy 
of  creeds  on  which  he  relies,  or  adhering  to  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  Lecture,  I  shall  notice  successively 
such  of  his  representations  as  seem  of  most  consequence  in 
the  controversy,  and  most  worthy  of  animadversion. 

I.  One  of  the  most  important  then  of  the  positions 
advanced  by  him  in  commendation  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, is  couched  in  the  insinuation  that  the  greater  portion 
of  mankind  are  not  competent  "  to  draw  from  the  sacred 
wTitings  themselves  a  consistent  system  of  truth,"  and  that 
those  formularies  are  of  "  incalculable  use"  in  helping  them 
to  that  invaluable  acquisition. 

"  It  were  easy  to  show  that  confessions  of  faith  judiciously  drawn  and 
aolemnly  adopted  by  particular  churches,  are  not  only  invaluable  as 
bonds  of  union,  and  fences  against  error,  but  that  they  also  serve  an 
important  purpose  as  accredited  manuals  of  christian  doctrine,  well 
Jilted  for  the  instruction  of  those  private  members  of  churches  who  have 
neither  leisure,  nor  huhils  of  thinking  sufficiently  close  to  draw  from  the 
sacred  writings  themselves  a  consistent  system  of  truth.  It  is  of  incalcu- 
lable use  to  the  individual  who  has  but  little  time  for  reading,  and  but 
little  acquaintance  with  books,  to  be  furnished  with  a  clear  and  well 
arranged  compend  of  religious  doctrine  which  he  is  autliorised  to  regard, 
not  merely  as  the  work  of  a  single  enlightened  and  pious  divine,  d  as 
drawn  out  and  adopted  by  the  collected  roisdom  of  the  church  to  which  he 
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belongs.  There  is  often  a  satisfaction  to  a  plain  unsophisticated  mind 
not  to  be  described,  in  going  over  such  a  compend  article  by  article, 
examining  the  proofs  adduced  from  the  word  of  God  in  support  of  eacb, 
and  "  searching  the  scriptures  daily  to  see  whether  the  things  which  it 
teaches  are  so  or  not."  "    pp.  35,  36. 

That  is  in  other  words,  the  unlearned,  and  thence  most 
"  private  members  of  churches,"  are  incapable  of  acquiring 
a  "  consistent  system  of  truth"  from  the  word  of  God  alone ; 
but  they  can  derive  it  from  "  a  compend  drawn  out  and 
adopted  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  church  to  which" 
they  belong,  and  such  a  compend  is  the  best  remedy  for  the 
insufficiency  of  the  scriptures.  When  they  study  such  a 
"manual  of  christian  doctrine,"  it  is  "incalculable"  how 
fast  they  learn!  and  indescribable  what  satisfaction  they 
obtain !  A  becoming  sentiment  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
professor  in  a  Theological  Seminary  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  a  flattering  compliment  to  creeds  to  volunteer  an 
eulogy  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  word  of  God,  in  order 
to  render  their  vindication  satisfactorily  complete  !  How 
is  it  that  Dr.  M.  has  persuaded  himself  that  this  disparage- 
ment of  the  intelligibility  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  capacity 
of  "private  members  of  churches"  to  comprehend  them,  is 
authorised,  and  can  meet  the  approbation  of  the  friends  of 
religion .'' 

The  inspired  writers  themselves  entertained  very  difler- 
ent  views  of  the  adaptation  of  the  messages  of  revelation  to 
the  comprehension  of  mankind.  It  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God  so  glorious  as  to  be  ranked 
by  him  along  with  his  miracles  as  an  evidence  of  his  mes^ 
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siahship,  that  "  to  the  poor  tlie  gospel  Is  preached."     The 
prophets  in  their  anticipations  of  it,  predicted  that  under 
his  reign,  the  "way  of  holiness"  should  be  "a  highway" 
so  plain,  that  not  only  "  those  private  members  of  churches 
who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking  sufficiently 
close,"  but   "  the  wayfaring  men  though  fools,  shall  not 
err  therein."   And  Paul  represented  it  as  a  trait  of  his  own 
and  the  ministry  of  his  fellow  teachers,  that  "  we  use  great 
plainness  of  speech"  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  com- 
mei  ding  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God,"  so  that  "  if  our  gospel  is  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost."     They  never  dreamed  of  there  being  any  neces- 
sity that  the  light  of  creeds  and   confessions  should  be 
reflected  on  the  pages  of  revelation  in  order  to  render  its 
doctrines  intelligible  to  the  unlearned,  but  addressed  their 
messages  to  mankind  indiscriminately,  as  being  all  compe- 
tent and  under  obligation  to  understand  and  obey  them, 
whether  at  "  leisure"   and  with  "  habits  of  thinking  suffi- 
ciently close,"  or  not.    And  that  the  gospel  in  that  manner 
delineates  the  way  of  truth  and  salvation  too  plainly  to  be 
easily  mistaken  by  even  the  most  illiterate  who  have  access 
to  its  instructions,  is  surely  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  de- 
monstrated, especially  in  refutation  of  a  sentiment  like  the 
one  under  consideration.     It  were  indeed  an  indignity  to 
the  word  of  God,  gravely  to  agitate  the  question  whether 
it  equals  the  compositions  of  men    in  its   adaptation  to 
instruct  mankind  ;  and  a  reproach  to  the  reader  to  employ 
a  formal  array  of  argument  to  convince  him,  that  the  inspi- 
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rations  of  the  Omniscient  Spirit  delivered  to  us  by  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  the  discourses  of  the  Sou  of  God  himself, 
are  not  surpassed  in  intelligibility  by  the  Presbyterian 
confession. 

This  impeachment  however  of  the  scriptures — it  must  be 
confessed — is  not  peculiar  to  Dr.  M.  nor  a  novelty  in  the 
church,  but  expresses  a  prominent  doctrine  of  the  prevalent 
theology,  and  is  a  theme  of  frequent  and  zealous  declama- 
tion. It  is — as  must  be  known  to  all— very  currently 
taught  from  the  pulpit  and  press,  not  only  that  "  the  Bible 
is  a  sealed  book,"  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  but  that  reli- 
gion itself,  however  inculcated,  is  necessarily — in  conse- 
quence of  a  depravation  of  their  physical  powers — wholly 
incomprehensible  to  men  in  their  natural  state,  and  must 
remain  so  until  a  miraculous  change  is  wrought  in  their 
constitutions ;  and  that  even  to  the  regenerate  it  is  involved 
in  so  much  mysteriousness  as  to  be  the  object  rather  of 
faith  merely,  than  comprehension. 

And  similar  views  have  long  prevailed  in  the  Protestant 
world,  and  among  Catholics  have  advanced  still  farther, 
the  clergy  of  that  church  having — as  is  well  known — car- 
ried their  disrespect  to  the  word  of  God  so  far,  as  formally 
to  substitute  creeds  and  traditions  in  its  place,  and  wholly 
interdict  it  to  "  those  private  members  of  churches  who 
have  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking  sufficiently  close 
to  draw  from  the  sacred  writings  themselves  a  consistent 
system,"  as  more  likely  from  its  mysteriousness  to  involve 
them  in  error,  than  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
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Dr.  Miller  therefore  it  must  be  admitted,  is  by  no  means 
singular  in  this  opinion.  Nor  does  it  appear  so  strange 
that  creeds  and  confessions  are  believed  by  him  and  others 
who  accord  with  him  in  their  views,  to  be  adapted  to  help 
men  to  a  system  of  doctrines  which  they  would  not  be  likely 
"  to  draw  from  the  sacred  writings  themselves  j"  when  it  is 
recollected  what  that  scheme  of  doctrine  is  which  alone,  in 
their  estimation,  enjoys  a  character  of  truth  and  consistency. 
For  if  all  the  various  dogmas  which  make  up  that  scheme, 
and  those  only,  are  true,  and  constitute  "  a  consistent  sys- 
tem," it  must  be  confessed  that  those  who  had  no  other 
means  than  the  word  of  God,  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
several  of  them,  would  never  be  able  to  discover  them  from 
that ;  such  for  example  as  those  which  relate  to  atonement 
and  depravity.  They  might  unquestionably  "  draw  from 
the  sacred  writings  themselves"  the  fact  that  "Jesus  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
he  should  taste  death  for  every  man,"  and  that  "  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;"  but  would  never  be  able 
to  extort  from  them  the  contradictory  dogma  taught  at  the 
Princeton  Seminary,  that  he  died  for  only  a  part  of  man- 
kind, and  is  "  the  propitiation"  for  the  sins  of  none  except 
the  elect.  They  might  also  as  easily  learn  from  them  the 
fact,  that  "he  died"  as  the  substitute  of  men — "the just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God" — without 
discovering  any  authority  for  the  conclusion  so  confidently 
drawn  from  it  by  the  advocates  of  the  former  doctrine,  that 
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in  that  death  he  must  have  endured  the  exact  punishment 
due  to  those  for  whom  he  suffered.  And  in  like  manner 
they  might  find  the  doctrine  in  the  sacred  volume,  that  men 
become  sinners  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  whilst 
they  would  search  its  pages  in  vain  for  any  intimation  that 
it  takes  place,  as  is  so  generally  held,  by  his  fall's  occa- 
sioning a  depravation  of  their  physical  nature  rendering 
them  incapable  of  exercising  obedience.  The  aid  of  creeds 
and  confessions,  or  some  other  work  of  the  kind,  is  indis- 
pensable to  conduct  them  to  a  knowledge  of  these  doctrines. 
And  where  in  the  word  of  God  could  they  find  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  the  prevalent  creed,  that  means  are  of  no 
use  in  the  conversion  of  men  ; — that  regeneration  is  a 
change  of  the  physical  constitution  ; — that  God  decrees  all 
the  actions  of  his  creatures  ; — and  several  other  kindred 
dogmas  ?  The  remotest  glimpse  of  these  great  pillars  of 
the  prevalent  scheme  of  theology,  would  never  reach  the 
eye  of  one  individual  in  a  myriad  of  millions  who  studied 
no  other  work  than  the  volume  of  inspiration.  It  is  to  later 
teachers  than  prophets  and  apostles  that  they  must  be 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  them, — to  Augustine,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Arminius  and  their  coadjutors  and  successors,  the 
great  oracles  of  fashionable  orthodoxy  and  compilers  of 
creeds  and  confessions. 

The  fact  however  that  the  creeds  which  are  in  estimation 
in  the  church  are  thus  adapted  to  lead  men  to  the  adoption 
of  doctrines  which  they  could  never  "  draw  from  the  sacred 
writings  themselves,"  so  far  from  being  a  recommendation 
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is  a  fatal  objection  to  tliem,  the  dogmas  to  which  they  in 
that  manner  lielp  them  being  of  course  the  commandments 
of  men,  and  alike  inconsistent  with  truth  and  unfriendly 
to  piety. 

II.  But  Dr.  M.  not  only  regards  creeds  and  confessions 
as  thus  "  invaluable,"  "  as  manuals  of  christian  doctrine 
well  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  those  private  members  of 
churches  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking 
sufficiently  close  to  draw  from  the  sacred  writings  them- 
selves a  consistent  system  of  truth,"  but  represents  them  as 
of  still  greater  importance  as  alone  furnishing  adequate 
motives  to  a  zealous  study  of  christian  doctrine. 

"  Another  argument  in  favour  of  creeds  publicly  adopted  and  main* 
tained,  is  that  they  are  friendly  to  the  study  of  christian  doctrine,  and  of 
course  to  the  prevalence  of  christian  knowledge." 

"  When  men  love  gospel  truth  well  enough  to  study  it  with  care,  they 
will  soon  learn  to  estimate  its  value ;  and  when  they  learn  to  estimate 
its  value,  they  will  soon  be  disposed  to  "  contend  for  it"  against  its  ene- 
mies who  are  numerous  in  every  age;  and  this  will  inevitably  lead  them 
to  adopt  and  defend  tiiat  "form  of  sound  words"  which  they  think  they 
find  in  the  scriptures.  On  the  other  hand  let  any  man  imbibe  the  notion 
that  creeds  and  confessions  are  unscriptural  and  of  course  unlawful,  and 
he  will  naturally  and  speedily  pass  to  the  conclusion  that  all  contending 
for  doctrines  is  useless  and  even  criminal.  From  this  the  transition  is 
easy  to  the  abandonment  of  the  study  of  doctrine  or  at  least  the  zealous 
and  diligent  study  of  it.  Thus  it  is  that  laying  aside  all  creeds  naturally 
tends  to  make  professing  christians  indifferent  to  the  study  of  christian 
truth ;  comparatively  uninterested  in  the  attainment  of  religious  know- 
ledge ;  and  finally  regardless  and  of  course  ignorant  of  "  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.''"' " 
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**  If  the  friends  of  orthodoxy  and  piety  then  really  desire  to  cherish 
id  maintain  a  love  for  the  discriminating  study  of  christian  doctrine,  a 

aste  for  religious  knowledge,  a  spirit  of  zeal  for  the  truth  in  opposition 
to  that  miserable  indifference  to  articles  of  faith  which  is  so  replete  with 
mischief  to  every  christian  community  in  which  it  is  found ;  then  let 
them  be  careful  to  present  and  diligently  to  keep  before  the  eye  of  one 
another  and  the  eye  of  the  public  that  "  good  confession"  which  they 
are  commanded  to  profess  "  before  many  witnesses,"  If  they  fail  to  do 
this,  then  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  prevent  them  from  sinking  into 
that  coldness  and  sloth  with  respect  to  the  study  of  doctrine,  and  finally 
into  that  deplorable  "  lack  of  knowledge''  by  which  millions  are  con- 
stantly "  destroyed."  "     pp.  22-  25. 

That  is  in  so  many  words, — creeds  are  the  great  instru- 
ment of  exciting  the  love  and  study  of  sacred  knowledge, 
and  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  presents  an  exact 

criterion  of  the  degree  to  which  that  knowledge  is  esteemed 
and  cultivated.  Wherever  on  the  one  hand  those  formula- 
ries are  publicly  adopted  and  revered,  an  ardent  love  of 
truth  and  thorough  acquaintance  witli  it  prevail;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  wherever  they  are  not  used,  "  professing 
christians"  are  "  indifferent"  to  "  truth,"  and  consequently 
ignorant  of  it ! 

Yet  this  pretence,  extravagant  as  it  is,  undoubtedly  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  former,  and  can 
claim  for  its  support  all  the  authority  which  sustains  that. 
For  if  there  are  men  "  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits 
of  thinking  sufficiently  close"  to  gain  "a  consistent  system 
of  truth"  without  the  help  of  creeds,  they  of  course  cannot, 
without  their  aid,  be  expected  to  feel  any  inducement  to 
make  the  attempt.  They  must  sit  down  at  once  in  indifl'e- 
rence  or  despair. 
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This  commendation  however  of  those  formularies  is  as 
absurd  as  the  other,  and  is  equally  disrespectful  in  its  impu- 
tations on  religion  and  its  friends.  Its  whole  force  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  none  can  ever  zealously  study,  nor 
consequently  gain  a  knowledge  of  christian  doctrine,  unless 
they  fust  adopt  a  creed  ;  and  thence  that  all  those  who 
study  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  a  doctrinal 
system,  actually  adopt  it,  before  they  either  gain  any  knoiv- 
ledge  of  it,  or  even  make  it  a  subject  of  examination.  For 
how  else  is  it  that  the  neglect  of  creeds  is  "  naturally" 
attended  by  total  indillerence  and  ignorance  respecting  the 
faith?  A  flattering  compliment  to  his  fellow-professors  and 
the  zealous  friends  of  creeds  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
whom  it  was  his  object  to  vindicate  and  eulogise  as  exam- 
ples to  his  pupils  and  the  clergy  at  large.  But  the  idea  that 
the  adoption  of  a  creed,  in  this,  or  any  other  manner,  can 
exert  such  an  influence,  is  preposterous.  Could  a  man  be 
found  so  regardless  of  his  obligations,  and  of  the  import  of 
the  act,  as  to  embrace  a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  with- 
out comprehending  or  examining  their  nature,  it  is  not  to 
be  believed  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  adopted  them, 
could  necessarily -or  naturally  induce  him  to  engage  zea- 
lously in  their  study.  He  who  could  remain  so  totally 
indiff*erent  to  the  character  of  the  scheme  he  embraced,  at 
the  very  time  of  his  selecting  it  to  be  his  creed,  as  to  make 
no  inquiry  respecting  its  nature ;  would,  I  should  imagine, 
be  pretty  likely  to  continue  equally  so  afterwards.  And  he 
who  was  susceptible  of  being  prompted  to  the  acquisition 
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of  sacred  knowledge  by  any  appropriate  motives,  would 
be  sure  to  feel  their  influence,  and  obey  their  dictates,  before 
venturing  on  so  important  a  step  as  deciding  what  doctrinal 
system  should  be  regarded  as  true. 

Nor  can  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  doctrines  at  any 
stage,  of  inquiry,  be  adapted  to  exert  on  any  rational  mind 
such  an  influence  as  Dr.  M.  represents.  It  is  the  induce- 
ment furnished  by  the  nature  of  truth  itself,  its  relations  to 
his  obligations  and  destiny,  and  the  fact  that  God  has 
revealed  it  and  enjoined  the  study  and  knowledge  of  it, 
that  prompts  such  an  one  to  make  it  the  object  of  his 
research.  To  imagine  that  he  should  overlook  these  con- 
siderations, and  his  desire  for  sacred  knowledge  arise  solely, 
or  at  all,  from  the  unimportant  circumstance  of  his  having 
given  a  formal  assent  to  a  doctrinal  system  which  had  been 
"  drawn  out  and  adopted  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs,"  is  preposterous  beyond  de- 
gree. What  a  wretched  picture  does  Dr.  M.'s  representa- 
tion present  of  the  origin  of  christian  zeal  for  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth  !  According  to  his  reasoning,  the  fact  that 
the  revelation  made  to  us  in  the  scriptures  is  from  God  ; 
that  its  messages  have  been  announced  to  us  by  prophets 
apostles  and  the  Saviour  himself,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
most  stupendous  miracles  ;  that  it  presents  to  us  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  divine  character  purposes  and  will,  and  a  just 
representation  of  our  own  character  and  condition;  that  it 
unfolds  to  us  our  immortality,  and  the  destinies  which  are 
treasured  up  for  us  in   another  world  ;  that  it  discloses  to 
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us  the  method  which  God  has  devised  for  our  salvation, 
recording  the  history  of  the  ministry  and  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  announcing  the  great  events  which  are  to  mark 
the  progress  and  consummation  of  his  reign  ;  and  finally 
that  the  voice  of  God  himself  enjoins  the  perpetual  study 
and  meditation  of  this  revehilion; — all  these  sublime  awful 
and  infinite  considerations  produce  forsooth  no  eflect  what- 
ever,— neither  awaken  a  sense  of  obligation,  excite  concern, 
nor  arouse  curiosity.  Their  agency  is  lost  in  the  influence 
exerted  by  creeds  drawn  out  by  men,  and  adopted  as  an 
echo  of  the  truths  of  reveh\tion  ! 

But  not  to  argue  any  longer  from  the  nature  of  creeds 
against  the  likelihood  of  their  exerting  so  extraordinary  an 
influence  as  he  ascribes  to  them,  let  us  turn  our  eye  to  those 
ministers  and  churches,  the  slate  of  whose  theological 
knowledge  might  be  expected  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  that  agency,  if  it  is  exerted.  If  his  representa- 
tion is  authorised,  we  shall  find  that  they  who  neglect  the 
use  of  those  formularies,  are  involved  in  the  most  "  gross 
and  deplorable  ignorance"  of  theology  ; — "  that  laying 
aside  all  creeds,"  they  have  "  naturally"  become  "  indif- 
ferent to  the  study  of  christian  truth,  comparatively  unin- 
terested in  the  attainment  of  religious  knowledge,  and 
finally  regardless,  and  of  course  ignorant,  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."  Does  this  frightful  picture  then 
accord  with  fact?  Are  all  the  present  Congregational 
clergy  of  New-England,  for  example,  thus  absolutely  "re- 
gardless and  ignorant"  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  ?  And 
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were  their  predecessors,  the  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Smalley, 
Strong,  Dwight?  Or  are  the  "private  members"  of  their 
churches  ?  They  have  confessedly  been  guilty  of  that 
neglect  of  creeds  which  according  to  Dr.  M.  must  infallibly 
have  involved  them  in  this  "  deplorable  ignorance."  Or  is 
such  the  fact  even  in  regard  to  the  Unitarians  to  whom  he 
refers  in  proof  of  his  representation  ?  Have  they  neither 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  their  own,  nor  any  other  sys- 
tem of  doctrine;  nor  in  reality  any  doctrinal  system  of  their 
own  whatever  ? 

Or  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  who  are  addicted  to  the 
use  of  creeds,  distinguished  by  a  superior  love  of  sacred 
knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  their  doctrinal  system  ? 
Do  the  Presbyterian  clergy  at  large,  or  those  of  them  who 
with  Dr.  M.  are  most  ardently  attached  to  these  formularies, 
hold  a  higher  rank  in  professional  attainments  than  their 
Congregational  brethren  in  New-England  ?  It  cannot  be 
necessary  to  answer  these  inquiries.  That  the  clergy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  equal  those  of  the  Congregational 
denomination  in  many  respects,  I  shall  not  question ;  but 
that  they  excel  them  in  theological  knowledge  or  zeal  in  its 
cultivation,  is  the  last  pretence  I  should  expect  to  see  set  up 
in  their  favour,  or  deem  it  worth  while  to  refute. 

This  claim  then  in  favour  of  creeds  is  preposterous  to  the 
last  degree.  Those  formularies  have  never  exerted  any 
such  influence  as  he  attributes  to  them,  in  this  or  any  other 
section  of  the  church.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should, 
as  they  add  nothing  to  the  motives  which  revelation  itself 
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presents,  for  the  study  of  divine  truth.  If  any  inducements 
are  furnished  by  them  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  are  of 
course  entirely  sectarian,  and  must  therefore  expend  their 
influence  wholly  on  those  who  have  a  higher  respect  to 
human  than  divine  authority,  or  a  stronger  love  of  the 
intei^sts  of  party  than  of  the  truth  itself. 

III.  But  Dr.  M.  claims  still  further  in  favour  of  creeds 
and  confessions,  that  they  are  the  only  instrument  by  which 
a  church  can  preserve  itself  in  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  the  doctrinal  system  which  it  has  adopted. 

"  But  perhaps  it  will  be  proposed  that  there  be  ^private  understand- 
ing vigilantly  acted  upon,  that  no  ministers  or  members  be  admitted, 
but  those  who  are  known  by  private  conversation  with  them  suhslan- 
tially  to  agree  with  the  original  body,  with  regard  both  to  doctrine  and 
order.     In  this  way  some  allege  discord  may  be  banished,  and  a  church 
kept  pure  and  peaceful  without  aa  odious  array  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sions." "  But  the  question  what  is  soundness  in  the  faith,  however  explicitly 
agreed  upon  hy  the  members  of  the  church  among  themselves,  cannot  he 
safely  left  to  the  understanding  and  recollection  of  each  individual  belong- 
ing to  the  body  in  question.  As  well  might  the  civil  constitution  of  a  State 
instead  of  being  committed  to  writing  be  left  to  the  vague  and  ever-vary- 
ing impressions  of  the  individual  citizens  who  live  under  it.     In  such  a 
constitution  every  one  sees  there  could  be  neither  certainty  nor  stability. 
Scarcely  any  two  retailers  of  its  articles  would  perfectly  agree ;  and  the 
same  persons  would  expound  it  differently  at  different  times  as  their 
interests  or  their  passions  might  happen  to  bear  sway.     Quite  as  unrea- 
sonable and  unsafe,  to  say  the  least,  would  it  be  to  leave  the  instrument 
of  a  church's  fellowship   on   a  similar  footing.     Such  a  nuncupative 
creed,  when  most  needed  as  a  means  of  quieting  disturbances,  or  of 
excluding  corruption,  would  be  rendered  doubtful  and  of  course  useless 
by  having  its  most  important  provisions  called  in  question  on  every  side. 
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A  case  in  which  if  it  were  made  operative  at  all,  it  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  be  perverted  into  an  instrument  of  popular  oppression,  than  to 
be  employed  as  a  means  of  sober  and  wholesome  government."  pp. 
13,  14. 

A  church  then  without  a  written  creed  is,  in  Dr.  M.'s 
estimation,  in  precisely  tiie  same  predicament  in  respect  to 
an  ascertained  standard  of  doctrine,  that  a  civil  community 
without  a  written  constitution  is,  in  regard  to  fixed  princi- 
ples of  government.  It  has  no  written,  explicit,  unchange- 
able and  universally  acknowledged  standard,  in  which  the 
articles  of  its  belief  are  embodied,  and  to  which  it  can  at 
all  times  appeal.  All  its  doctrines  are  left  entirely  to  mere 
"  recollection"  and  tradition  for  their  preservation  ;  "  to 
the  vague  and  ever-varj'ing  inipressions"  of  men,  and  con- 
sequently have  nothing  of  "  certainty  nor  stability."  But 
where  are  the  scriptures  all  this  time^  Has  Dr.  M.  forgotten 
that  there  is  such  a  volume  "given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.'*"  Or 
is  that  so  "  vague  and  ever-varying  in  the  impressions" 
which  it  produces,  that  a  church  that  has  nothing  else,  is  in 
"  as  unreasonable  and  unsafe"  a  condition  as  it  regards  an 
adequate  standard  of  truth  and  "instrument  of  fellowship," 
as  a  civil  community  is  with  nothing  but  "  recollection" 
custom  or  tradition  for  its  constitution .''  Here  we  again 
have  the  doctrine,  it  seems,  that  "  private  members  of 
churches  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking  sufii- 
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iently  close  to  draw  from  tlie  sacred  writings  tiiemselves  a 
consistent  system  of  truth."  And  I  fear  we  have  the  cause 
of  Dr.  M.'s  perpetually  falling  into  these  extravagancies  in 
his  eulogy  of  creeds — his  having  in  fact,  however  unwit- 
tingly, suffered  those  formularies — in  his  ardent  attachment 
to  them — in  a  great  measure  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  Bible 
in  their  influence  over  him  and  become  his  ultimate 
standard  of  doctrine. 

"Before  the  church  as  such  can  detect  heretics,  and  cast  them  out 
from  her  bosom  ;  before  she  can  raise  her  voice  in  "  a  day  of  rebuke 
and  of  blasphemy"  against  prevailing  errors,  her  governors  and  members 
must  be  agreed  what  is  truth  ;  and  unless  they  would  give  themselves  up, 
in  their  official  judgments,  to  all  the  caprice  and  feverish  effervescence 
of  occasional  feeling,  they  must  have  some  accredited  permanent  docu- 
ment, exhibiting  what  they  have  agreed  to  consider  as  truth.  There  is 
really  no  feasible  alternative.  They  must  either  have  such  "  a  form  of 
sound  words,"  which  they  have  voluntarily  adopted  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  one  another  to  "  hold  fast ;"  or  they  can  have  no  security  that 
any  two  or  more  successive  decisions  concerning  soundness  in  the  faith 
will  be  alike."     pp.  16,  17. 

Dr.  M.  of  course  wishes  this  representation  to  be  regarded 
as  applicable  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  United 
States, — following  necessarily  as  it  does  from  his  former 
positions — although  a  more  serious  imputation  on  them 
never  fell  from  the  pen  of  their  bitterest  enemy ;  as  it 
ascribes  to  them  a  degree  of  ignorance  instability  and 
childishness,  which  it  were  a  slander  to  attribute  to  any  but 
the  weakest  of  mankind ;  (or  it  iinjilics  that  neither  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  ilicMiiselves  which  they  have  adopted, 
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nor  any  proofs  of  their  truth  and  divine  origin  which  may 
have  been  the  reasons  of  their  embracing  them,  constitute 
any  certainty  at  all  that  they  will  still  adhere  to  them  j  that 
the  only  ground  for  the  expectation  that  they  wi'  1  continue 
to  believe  and  maintain  them  is,  the  mere  fact  that  they 
have  been  "  drawn  out,  and  adopted"  by  them  as  their 
"  written  creed."  It  exhibits  their  faith  therefore  as  having 
no  solid  and  authorised  foundation.  It  is  not  possible  that 
an  intelligent  evangelical  faith  should  be  liable  to  be  thus 
shifted  and  modified  by  "  the  caprice  and  effervescence  of 
occasional  feeling,"  and  "  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine ;"  nor  that  such  a  faith,  founded,  and  founded 
only  on  a  perception  of  the  divine  nature  and  certainty  of 
the  truths  which  are  its  object,  should  derive  any  additional 
stability  from  so  unimportant  a  circumstance  as  those  truths 
having  been  expressed  in  written  propositions,  and  formally 
assented  to  in  that  form. 

Were  it  a  fact  that  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
creeds,  have  no  other  ground  of  dependence  that  they  shall 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  doctrinal  views  which  they  have 
embraced,  than  the  simple  consideration  that  they  have 
adopted  and  published  them  as  their  creed;  it  would  form  a 
more  serious  objection  to  those  formularies  than  has  ever 
yet  been  advanced.  What  a  most  unspiritual  faith  would 
that  be,  whose  nature  were  such,  that  the  only  method  by 
which  uniformity  and  stability  could  be  imparted  to  it  were, 
that  of  investing  it,  by  embodying  it  in  a  written  creed, 
with    a    material    and    independent    existence, — "  a    local 
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habitation  and  a  name" — so  as  by  that  means  to  exempt  it 
from  "  the  caprice  and  effervescence  of  occasional  feeling!" 
Dr.  M.'s  apprehensions  however  for  the  faith  of  those 
who  arc  without  written  creeds  are  quite  unnecessary. 
Were  the  Bible  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  churcljes,  or 
neglected,  and  creeds  and  confessions  to  usurp  its  place  as 
the  only  standard  of  truth,  there  would  indeed  be  the 
greatest  reason  to  expect  that  "caprice,"  "effervescence 
of  feeling,"  and  a  thousand  other  things  would  unsettle  and 
diversify  their  views,  and  cau^e  their  "  successive  decisions 
concerning  soundness  in  the  faith"  to  be  very  unlike.  But 
as  long  as  they  hold  the  volume  of  revelation  in  their  hands, 
and  the  only  reasons  of  their  adopting  and  professing  a 
doctrinal  system  are  legitimate  proofs  of  its  truth  and  excel- 
lence, obtained  from  the  sacred  volume,  there  can  be  no 
ground  to  fear  that  the  disuse  of  creeds  can  interrupt  their 
adherence  to  the  same  faith.  This  all  experience  verifies. 
The  successive  members  of  the  New-England  churches  for 
example,  have  without  creeds,  adhered  to  the  same  system 
of  doctrinal  views  with  as  much  uniformity,  as  have  those 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  it  were  absurd  to  expect 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Tt  is  a  compliment  to  creeds 
very  little  deserved,  and  a  most  irreverent  imputation  on 
the  scriptures,  to  insinuate  tl)at  without  the  aid  of  those 
formularies,  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  doctrinal 
truths, — which  it  was  the  object  of  the  sacred  volume  to 
reveal  to  our  knowledge, — from  error,  are  so  obscure,  and 
the  evidences  which  demonstrate  them  so  imperfect,  as  to 
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render  it  a  matter  of  necessity  or  certainty  that  the  children 
of  God  should  continually  fluctuate  and  contradict  each 
other  in  their  views  of  them. 

IV.  But  in  addition  to  these  representations  in  com- 
mendation of  creeds  and  confessions,  Dr.  M.  also  claims, 
that  the  adoption  and  publication  of  them  is  the  only  method 
hy  which  a  church  can  make  knoion  to  others  the  views  which 
it  entertains  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  express  its  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  truth,  and  "raise  its  voice  against  error.'''' 

"  Christians  collectively  as  well  as  individually  are  represented  in 
scripture  as  witnesses  for  God  among  men.  They  are  commanded  to 
maintain  his  truth,  and  to  "  hold  forth  the  word  of  life"  in  all  its  purity 
and  lustre  before  a  perverse  generation,  that  others  may  be  enlightened 
and  converted."  "  These  and  many  other  commands  of  similar  import 
plainly  make  it  the  duty  of  every  christian  church  to  detect  and  expose 
prevailing  heresies  ;  to  exclude  all  such  as  embrace  radical  heresy  from 
their  communion ;  and  to  "  lift  up  a  standard"  for  truth  whenever  "  the 
enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood." 

**  But  does  not  all  this  imply  taking  effectual  measures  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  error?  Does  not  all  this  necessarily  infer  the  duty  of 
drawing  and  publicly  manifesting  a  line  between  those  who  while  they 
profess  in  general  to  believe  the  Bible,  really  deny  all  its  essential  doc- 
trines, and  those  who  simply  and  humbly  receive  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ?"  But  how  is  this  distinction  to  be  made,  seeing  those  who  deny  as 
well  as  those  who  embrace  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  equally 
profess  to  receive  the  Bible  ?  It  can  only  be  done  by  carefully  ascertaining 
and  explicitly  declaring  how  the  church  herself,  and  how  those  whom  she 
suspects  of  being  in  error,  understand  and  interpret  the  Bible ;  that  is,  by 
extracting  certain  articles  of  faith  from  the  scriptures  according  to  her 
understanding  of  them,  and  comparing  with  these  articles  the  professed 
belief  of  those  whom  she  supposes  to  be  heretics.     And  what  is  this  but 
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extracting  from  tlic  sciiplarcs  a  confession  offuilli, — ;(  creed,  and  apply- 
ine;  it  as  a  tc>l  of  scHiml  principles?  It  does  really  appear  to  me  tliat 
those  orthodox  hrellncn  wlio  admit  tliat  the  clmrch  is  bound  (o  raise  her 
voice  ajainsi  error,  and  to  "contend  earnestl}"  for  tlic  triilli ;  and  yet 
denounce  creeds  and  confessions,  are  in  the  liig;hest  degree  incoDsistent 
with  themselves.  They  acknowledge  llie  obligation  and  importance  of 
a  great  duty  ;  and  yd  reject  the  o.nlv  means  by  which  it  can  be  per- 
formed. Quite  as  unreasonable,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  as  the  task- 
masters of  Egypt,  they  require  work  to  be  done  without  allowing  the 
materials  necessary  to  its  accomplisiiment."     pp.  15,  IG. 

If  sucli  are  "  the  only  means'''  by  which  churches  can 
declare  how  they  "  understand  and  interpret  the  Bible," 
and  deliver  their  testimony  in  favour  of  truth,  it  follows  that 
nothing'  whatever  has  ever  been  done  by  those  who  neglect 
the  use  of  creeds,  to  manifest  their  doctrinal  belief  to  those 
around  them,  and  consequently  that  nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  their  systems  of  doctrine  by  any  except  them- 
selves. Is  such  then  the  fact .''  Is  the  theological  scheme 
for  example  of  the  Unitarians, — to  whon)  Dr.  ]\I.  particu- 
larly refers  as  discarding  tiie  use  of  creeds — -entirely 
unknown  to  all  otlicr  denominations  ?  Is  no  knowledge 
whatever  possessed  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  this 
country,  of  the  doctrines  held  by  those  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination  ?  nor  any  thing  known  by  any  one  of 
tliese   churches   of  the   views    entertained    by  any  of  the 
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It  would  seem  according  to  Dr.  M.,  that  a  church  never 
presents  any  indication  of  what  its  doctrinal  system  is  in 
the  theological  scheme  which  it  employs  its  pastor  to  incul- 
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cate.  Its  selecting  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arminian,  a  Socinian 
or  an  Universalist  for  its  teacher,  and  listening  to  him  with 
satisfaction  from  year  to  year, — and  simply  because  he 
believes  and  preaches  as  he  does, — furnishes  no  evidence  at 
all  that  its  own  belief  corresponds  in  any  degree  with  his. 
Nor  do  its  members  furnish  any  such  evidence  by  indivi- 
dually professing  and  advocating  that  belief  in  their  con- 
versation, approving  and  recommending  such  books  as 
inculcate  it,  nor  least  of  all  by  conforming  their  lives  to  its 
dictates.  All  that  is  ever  done  by  a  church  that  can  convey 
a  knowledge  of  its  views  to  others,  is  comprised  in  the 
single  act  of  publicly  adopting  and  promulgating  a  written 
creed  ?  The  absurdity  of  these  representations  is  however 
sufficiently  apparent.  Creeds  and  confessions  have  no  such 
peculiar  influence  as  Dr.  M.  ascribes  to  them.  The  faith 
of  those  churches  which  have  no  published  creeds,  and  their 
views  of  the  doctrinal  systems  held  by  other  churches,  are 
as  well  known  to  others,  as  are  theirs  in  which  those  stand- 
ards of  doctrine  have  had  the  longest  prevalence.  There 
is  no  body  of  churches  in  Christendom  with  whose  theolo- 
gical system  other  denominations  are  better  acquainted, 
than  with  that  of  the  orthodox  Congregationalists  of  New- 
England  ;  and  it  is  known  simply  by  its  being  taught  from 
their  pulpits,  inculcated  in  their  books,  and  exemplified  in 
their  lives. 

Dr.  M.  is  equally  in  error  in  assuming  that  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  a  church  may  be 
gained  from  its  public  creed; — at  least  from  such  creeds  as 
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those  which  he  so  warmly  eulogises  as  littcd  to  convey  that 
inlbrmation.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  Presbyterian  confes- 
sion from  which  it  can  be  perceived  with  certainty  what 
their  views  who  have  subscribed  it  are,  on  all  the  doctrines 
of  which  they  are  accustomed  to  treat.  Can  any  one  from 
that  alone,  tell  precisely  what  their  belief  is  for  example, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation  ?  Yet  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  they  entertain  and  inculcate 
on  that  subject — if  carried  to  the  results  which  the  princi- 
ples they  involve  authorise — are  undoubtedly  of  great 
importance.  Or  can  any  one  determine  with  certainty 
what  views  they  all  entertain  of  man's  ability  or  inability 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  divine  requirements,  and  of  the 
foundation  of  his  responsibility  ;  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  atonement ;  of  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  and  several 
other  fundamental  subjects  ?  The  most  palpable  and  im- 
portant differences  are  knovvn  to  exist  in  their  doctrines  on 
these  topics. 

V.  It  would  seem — from  the  passage  last  quoted  and 
others  connected  with  it, — that  Dr.  M.  likewise  regards 
creeds  and  confessions  as  the  only  means  by  which  a  church 
can  ascertain  the  views  which  others  entertain  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  determine  ivhether  they 
are  orthodox  or  heretical. 

"  The  duty  of  drawing  and  publicly  manifesting'  a  line  between  those, 
who  while  they  profess  in  general  to  believe  the  Bible,  really  deny  all  its 
essential  doctrines,  and  those  who  simply  and  humbly  receive  "  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus" — "  can  only  be  done" — "  by  extracting  certain  articles 
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of  faith  from  the  scriptures  according  to  her  understanding  of  then),  aotl 
comparing  with  these  articles  the  professed  belief  of  those  whom  she  sup- 
poses to  be  heretics.  And  what  is  this  but  extracting  from  the  scriptures 
a  confession  of  faith — a  creed,  and  applying  it  as  a  test  of  sound  princi- 
ples?" "  Before  the  church  as  such  can  defect  lieretics,  and  cast  them 
out  from  her  bosom ;  before  she  can  raise  her  voice  in  "  a  day  of  rebuke 
and  of  blasphemy"  against  prevailing  errors,  her  governors  and  members 
must  be  agreed  what  is  truth — must  have  some  accredited  permanent 
document  exhibiting  what  they  have  ngrccd  to  consider  as  truth."  pp. 
16,  17. 

Without  a  written  creed  then  "drawn  out"  and  formally 
adopted,  a  church  can  have  no  standard  of  truth  adapted 
to  its  exigencies, — no  adequate  criterion  by  which  to  decide 
what  doctrinal  systems  are  right  or  wrong.  The  scriptures 
are  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Nothing  can  be  de- 
termined in  the  inquiry  after  truth  by  an  appeal  to  them  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  short  of  a  creed,  succeed  in  leading  men 
to  develope  their  sentiments,  and  prove  "  a  discerner"  of 
their  thoughts.  Such  "  an  accredited  permanent  document" 
however,  is  an  all-powerful  instrument  of  detecting  and 
"  manifesting"  their  faith.  Try  them  by  the  scriptures  as 
long  as  you  please,  and  you  can  make  no  approximation 
toward  discovering  their  views.  Ply  them  with  all  the 
interrogatories  that  human  sagacity  can  invent,  and  you 
will  be  equally  unsuccessful.  They  are  completely  impreg- 
nable by  all  such  methods  of  assault.  But  approach  them 
with  a  creed,  and  the  scene  is  totally  changed.  Like 
Sampson  when  shorn  of  his  locks,  they  are  at  once  divested 
of  all  capacity  for  resistance  and  concealment,  and  thrown 
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within  your  powei- ; — like  Satuii  when  touched  by  the  spear 
of  Ithuriel,  their  whole  character  is  instantly  developed  to 
your  view. 

Those  therefore  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  unfortu- 
nately neglected  the  use  of  this  potent  instrument,  are  of 
course, — whatever  may  be  their  impressions  to  the  con- 
trary,— totally  uncertain  what  doctrines  are  held  by  any  of 
their  fellow-men.  They  have  egregiously  imposed  on 
themselves  in  imagining  that  they  were  authorised  to  infer 
what  the  sentiments  of  those  around  them  are,  from  what 
they  advance  in  their  public  discourses,  published  works, 
and  private  conversation. 

Such  a  disparagement  of  the  scriptures  and  eulogy  of 
the  works  of  men  by  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages  would  have 
excited  but  little  surprise,  but  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from 
a  theological  Professor  of  the  present  day.  It  is  idle  to 
deny  that  these  representations  are  a  reproach  on  the  sacred 
volume.  If  as  Dr.  M.  teaches,  the  word  of  God  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  church  as  a  standard  of  doctrine, — 
if  it  is  impossible  without  a  creed,  to  distinguish  sufficiently 
between  truth  and  error,  the  reason  must  of  course  lie  in 
an  insufficiency  of  the  scriptures  alone  to  decide  what  the 
truth  is.  If  the  scriptures  plainly  teach  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  theology,  why  is  a  creed  necessary  to  lead  men 
to  a  knowledge  of  them  ;  or  to  determine  whether  the  views 
which  they  entertain  of  religion  are  correct  or  not  ? 

If  however  such  difficulties  do  exist  in  determining  with- 
out a  creed  what  doctrinal  systems  are  correct,  it  is  still 
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ridiculous  to  imagine  that  they  can  be  obviated  by  the  use 
of  such  a  formulary.  For  these  difficulties  must  of  course 
have  existed  in  respect  to  those  who  have  formed  written 
creeds,  as  much  as  they  can  in  respect  to  those  who  now  go 
directly  and  only  to  the  Bible  to  decide  what  the  truth  is ; 
and  consequently  there  must  ahva\'s  be  as  much  room, — 
as  far  as  that  consideration  is  concerned — to  distrust  those 
decisions  respecting  the  doctrines  of  revelation  which  were 
formed  in  some  past  period  by  a  reference  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  recorded  in  a  written  creed,  as  those  which  are 
formed  by  a  present  examination  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 
are  orally  expressed. 

VI.  Creeds  according  to  Dr.  M.,  are  the  only  instru- 
ment by  which  a  church  can  prevent  the  intrusion  into  it  of 
every  species  of  heretics. 

"  Can  a  body  of  worshippers  composed  of  Calvinists,  Arminians,  Pe- 
lagians, Arians  and  Socinians  all  pray,  and  preach  and  commune  toge- 
ther profitably  and  comfortably,  each  retaining  the  sentiments,  feelings 
and  language  appropriate  to  his  denomination  ?  This  would  be  indeed 
to  make  the  house  of  God  a  miserable  Babel.  What !  can  those  who 
believe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  God,  equal  with  the  Father,  and 
worship  him  accordingly  ; — and  those  who  consider  all  such  worship  as 
abominable  idolatry  ; — those  who  cordially  renounce  all  dependence  on 
their  own  works  or  merit  for  justification  before  God,  relying  entirely 
on  his  rich  grace  "  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;" — 
and  those  \^ho  pronounce  all  such  reliance  fanatical,  and  man's  own 
righteousness  the  sole  ground  of  hope: — can  persons  who  cherish  these 
irreconcilably  opposite  sentiments  and  feelings  on  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects,  unite  with  edification  in  the  same  prayers,  listen  from  sab- 
bath to  sabbath  to  ihe  same  instructions ;  and  sit  together  in  comfort  at 
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the  same  sacramental  table  ?  As  well  might  Jews  and  Christians  wor- 
ship together  in  the  same  temple.  Tliey  must  either  be  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  the  great  subjects  on  wliicli  they  are  thus  divided,  or  all  their 
intercourse  must  be  productive  of  jarring  and  distress." — "  Holding 
these  tilings  to  be  self-evident,  how  I  ask,  is  any  church  to  guard  itself 
from  that  baleful  discord,  that  perpetual  strife  of  feeling,  if  not  of  words 
and  conduct,  which  must  ensue,  when  it  is  made  up  of  such  heteroge- 
neous materials  ?  Nay,  how  is  a  church  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  harbouring 
in  its  bosom,  and  of  countenancing  by  its  fellowship  the  worst  heresies 
that  ever  disgraced  the  christian  name?" 

"The  inference  plainly  is  that  no  church  can  hope  to  maintain  a 
homogeneous  character; — no  church  can  be  secure  either  of  purity  or 
peace  for  a  single  year; — nay  no  church  can  effectually  guard  against 
the  highest  degrees  of  corruption  and  strife,  without  some  test  of  trulh^ 
explicitly  agreed  upon,  and  adopted  by  her,  in  her  ecclesiastical  capacity  ; 
something  recorded;  something  publicly  known;  something  capable  of 
being  referred  to  when  most  needed;  which  not  merely  this  or  that  pri- 
vate member  supposes  to  have  been  received  ;  but  to  which  the  church 
as  such  has  agreed  to  adhere  as  a  bond  of  union.  In  other  words  a 
church,  in  order  to  maintain  "the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace  and  love,"  7nust  have  a  creed — a  written  creed — to  which  she 
has  formally  given  her  assent,  and  to  a  conformity  to  which  her  minis- 
trations are  pledged.  As  long  as  such  a  test  is  faithfully  applied,  she 
cannot  fail  of  being  in  some  good  degree  united  and  harmonious ;  and 
when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  employed,  I  see  not  how  she  can  be  expected, 
without  a  miracle,  to  escape  all  the  evils  of  discord  and  corruption." 
pp.  10,  11.  14,  15. 

Without  a  creed  then,  a  church  must  be  a  more  wretch- 
edly discordant  and  contentious,  and  therefore  a  more 
unchristian  society  than  any  other  on  earth.  And  such  is 
actually  the  character  of  all  which  have  neglected  the  use 
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of  such  a  formulary.     Nothing  it  seems  can  prevent  it. 
The  fact  that  a  pastor  inculcates  the  doctrinal  system  for 
example  of  a  rigid  Calvinist,  cannot  tend  at  all  to  hinder 
the  intrusion  into  his  church  of  those  who  entirely  reject 
those  sentiments,  and  hold  the  opposing  doctrines  of  Armi- 
nianism  or  Unitarianisin  ; — nor  on  the  other  hand,  can  the 
fact  that  he  teaches  one  of  these  latter  systems,  and  impugns 
and  condemns  Calvinism  as  erroneous  and  absurd,  operate 
to  prevent  persons  of  that  belief  from  placing  themselves 
under  his  pastoral  charge.    Nor  can  any  such  influence  be 
exerted  by  the  discipline  of  a  church,  nor  by  the  doctrinal 
views  entertained  and  advocated  by  its  members,  and  exem- 
plified in  their  practice.     On  the  contrary — we  are  to  be- 
lieve— precisely  the  opposite  efl'ect  is  produced.  The  more 
pure  the  doctrines  of  a  minister  are,  the  more  irresistible 
will  be  the  inclination  of  all  those  who  reject  them  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  his  church,  in  order  to  hear  what  they 
execrate.    The  church  being  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill,"  unless 
surrounded  by  those  "  fences  against   error,"    attracts  to 
itself  all  sorts  of  spiritual  outcasts  and  heretics,  much  as 
gay   and   wealthy  capitals   allure  from  the  neighbouring 
regions  every  species  of  vagabonds  and  villains.     Heretics 
rush  headlong  into  the  light  which  it  difluses  around  itself, 
like  the  insects  of  evening  into  our  candles. 

The  admirable  evidences  exhibited  in  these  views  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  churches  of  our  country,  need  no 
illustration  or  praise. 
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VII.  To  complete  tlie  climax  of  his  eulogy  of  creeds 
and  confessions,  he  represents  that  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  them  is  the  only  method  by  which  a  church  can 
render  itself  of  any  ^^  valuc.^^ 

"Of  »vh.\t  value,  let  me  ask,  had  Ibe  Waldenses  and  Albigenses 
been,  as  wit.nessf.s  op  the  tuuth, — as  i-ights  in  the  wort.p,  amidst 
the  darkness  of  surrounding  corruption  ;  especially  of  what  value  had 
they  been  to  the  church  in  succeeding  times,  and  to  vs  at  the  present 
day,  if  they  had  not  formed  ami  transmitted  to  posterity  lliose  celebrated 
CONFESSIONS  OF  FAITH,  as  prccious  as  tlio^-  are  memorable,  which  we 
read  in  their  history,  and  whicli  stand  as  so  many  monumental  testimo- 
nies to  the  true  "  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ?"  Without  these  how 
should  we  ever  have  known  in  what  manner  they  interpreted  the  Bible  ; 

or   WHEREIN  they  DIFFERED  FROM  THE  GROSSEST  HERETICS  wllO  liVCd 

at  the  same  time  and  professed  to  receive  the  same  Bible?"     p.  18. 

A  more  extraordinary  sentiment  it  is  imagined  never  fell 
from  the  pen  of  a  theological  disputant.  That  these  churches 
then,  were  eminent  above  ail  others  of  tiiat  and  perhaps 
subsequent  ages  for  their  piety,  is  a  matter  of  no  signifi- 
cance whatever.  Their  purity  simplicity  and  rectitude 
of  life,  their  benevolence  toward  each  other  and  those 
around  them,  their  fear  of  God  and  ardent  esteem  and  vene- 
ration for  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  that  they  held  the 
scriptures  in  such  high  respect  above  the  writings  of  men 
and  dictates  of  aspiring  ecclesiastics,  that  they  educated 
their  oflspring  with  so  much  care  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Christianity,  and  publicly  inculcated  its  doc- 
trines in  their  churches  and  wherever  they  were  driven  by 
their  enemies  with  such  simplicity  and  boldness,  that  they 
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exposed  and  denounced  with  such  fidelity  the  corruptions 
of  the  apostate  churches  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  their 
lot  to  exist,  encountered  from  them  the  most  cruel  persecu- 
tions for  the  gospel's  sake,  and  in  immense  multitudes  suf- 
fered martyrdom  with  a  meekness  and  fortitude  that  were 
never  surpassed,  and  were  thus  the  means  of  perpetuating 
an  eminently  pure  and  numerous  cliurch  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  through  a  period  of  several  centuries  when 
religion  was  nearly  extinguished  in  every  other  section  of 
Christendom,  and  finally  of  planting  the  seeds  of  the  refor- 
mation ; — all  these  eminent  excellencies  of  their  lives, — 
this  sacred  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Christ  amid  the  storms 
of  persecution, — this  illustrious  instrumentality  in  turning 
"  many  to  righteousness"  and  causing  liiem  to  "  shine  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,"  subserved  no  useful  purpose 
whatever  ! — did  not  render  them  of  any  "value"  to  their 
or  subsequent  generations! — constituted  nothing  "wherein 
they  difi*ered  from  the  grossest  heretics  who  lived  at  the 
same  time!"  The  whole  sum  of  their  usefulness  was  com- 
prised in  the  single  act  of  compiling  and  publishing  their 
creeds ! 

Sentiments  like  these  may  very  probably  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  monsters  of  cruelty  who  calumniated  plun- 
dered and  murdered  them  for  their  obedience  to  the  gospel, 
but  it  strikes  one  with  astonishment  that  a  Doctor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  should  have  been  found  at  the  present 
day  who  could  have  even  inadvertently  thrown  out  such 
views,  and  imagined  them  to  be  adapted  to  subserve  his 
cause. 
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Yet  all  this  follows  undoubtedly  very  naturally  from  the 
other  parts  of  Dr.  M.'s  system.  If  as  he  represents,  with- 
out creeds  men  can  neither  acquire  a  consistent  system  of 
truth  ;  nor  preserve  it  after  having  acquired  it ;  nor  com- 
municate a  knowledge  of  it  to  others  ;  nor  even  ascertain 
whether  others  possess  a  knowledge  of  it,  or  not;  nor  finally 
hinder  the  church  from  becoming  a  most  heretical  unholy 
and  unhappy  society ; — then  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
formation  and  publication  of  such  an  instrument  which  shall 
prevent  all  this  guilt  and  misery  is  a  more  important  work 
of  usefulness  than  any  other. 

Such  are  the  extravagant  pretensions  Dr.  M.  has  thought 
proper  to  advance  in  favour  of  creeds  and  confessions.  Not 
content  with  a  temperate  vindication  of  them  from  unjust 
aspersions,  he  has  chosen  to  arrogate  for  them  all  possible 
excellence.  They  are  the  grand  key  of  knowledge, — the 
only  safe  interpreters  of  revelation  and  directories  of  faith  ; 
— the  only  means  of  purity  and  peace  in  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom; — in  short  the  sole  instrument  by  which  the 
church  can  be  of  any  "  value."  Were  they  to  be  blotted 
from  existence,  the  last  hope  of  man  would  be  extinguish- 
ed ; — earth  would  feel 

"  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 

Sighing  through  all  her  works,"  give  "  signs  of  wo 
That  all  was  lost." 

But  these  absurd  pretences  have  been  sufficiently  refuted. 
It  deserves  to  be  added  as  a  more  general  and  very  impor- 
tant objection  to  his  claims  for  the  usefulness  of  these  for- 
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mularles,  that  all  his  arguments  in  their  favour  contemplate 
them  abstractly  from  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  contain.  Their  representation  is,  that 
creeds  generally  have  that  adaptation  to  accomplish  the  ends 
for  which  he  recommends  them,  with  respect  to  their  doc- 
trinal systems,  without  any  consideration  what  those  sys- 
tems are.  They  are  therefore  as  applicable  to  one  creed  as 
another,  and  present  equally  good  reasons  to  all  denomina- 
tions of  the  religious  and  irreligious  throughout  the  world, 
to  adopt  the  use  of  such  formularies  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  belief  of  their  several  systems  of  faith.  If  from 
its  nature  a  Calvinistic  creed  will  produce  the  effects  which 
he  represents,  respecting  the  system  which  it  inculcates ; 
for  the  same  reason  an  Arminian  or  Unitarian  creed  will 
also  produce  corresponding  effects  in  respect  to  its  doctri- 
nal system  ;  and  so  of  the  creed  of  a  Catholic,  or  Mussul- 
man ;  an  Idolater  or  Atheist. 

But  if  creeds  actually  possess  such  an  adaptation  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  respecting  the  systems  of  belief  which  they 
inculcate,  as  he  imputes  to  them  ;  then,  as  the  faith  of  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  men, — as  he  himself  undoubtedly 
believes — is  egregiously  and  fatally  erroneous,  it  is  mani- 
festly, in  place  of  being  an  excellence,  a  formidable  objec- 
tion to  them  ; — inasmuch  as  it  fits  them  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  vastly  greater  evil  than  good,  and  renders  it 
inevitable  that  their  general  adoption  by  the  various  sects 
of  the  religious  and  irreligious,  instead  of  producing  bene- 
fits, would  prove  a  source  of  immeasurable  mischief.     It 
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would  extinguish  at  once  all  hope  that  the  truth  is  ever  to 
gain  ascendancy  ovei-  error,  or  enjoy  a  wider  prevalence 
tlian  it  has  already  attained,  and  make  it  certain  that 
every  species  of  false  religion  that  now  ravages  the  earth, 
is  to  continue  to  prevail  to  an  equal  extent  to  the  end  of 
time. 

But  let  the  adaptation  of  those  formularies  to  produce 
the  effects  he  ascribes  to  them  in  respect  to  their  systems 
of  doctrine  be  what  it  may,  still  manifestly  no  claim  for 
their  usefulness  can  be  admitted  any  farther  than  the  sys- 
tems which  they  inculcate  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible. 

It  cannot  be  of  any  service  to  a  church  that  those  of  its 
"  members  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking 
sufliciently  close,"  are  led  by  a  creed  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches  are  contained  in 
the  Bible,  and  to  endeavour  to  lead  others  to  embrace  them, 
to  regard  all  as  heretics  who  doubt  the  truth  of  their  sys- 
tem, and  exclude  them  from  their  fellowship; — unless  their 
creed  is  correct.  If  its  scheme  is  a  false  one,  "  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,"  in  place  of  doing 
good,  it  must  of  course  prove  a  source  of  mischief,  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  it  exerts. 

It  cannot  follow  therefore  at  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  a  church  will  derive  any  benefit  from  adopting  and 
employing  a  creed,  nor  that  it  will  not  subject  itself  to  great 
evil.  The  result  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
creed. 
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This  consideration  Dr.  M.  seems  entirely  to  have  over- 
looked, and  has  constructed  his  argument  as  though  if  a 
church  would  only  adopt  and  rigidly  use  a  creed,  it  would 
secure  to  itself  all  the  advantages  which  he  recommends 
them  as  capable  of  procuring.  The  course  he  has  pursued 
is  precisely  such  as  his  would  be,  who  should  undertake  to 
prove  that  a  written  civil  constitution  would  be  useful  to  a 
political  community,  without  any  consideration  what  its 
nature  should  be. 

He  has  fallen  into  this  false  reasoning  apparently  by 
imagining  that  unity  in  faith  is  as  a  thing  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  important  blessings  which  a  church  can  enjoy,  and 
that  difl'erences  in  sentiment,  no  matter  how  they  occur,  are 
the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  it.  (pp.  10,  11.)  It 
however  is  manifestly  very  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  occurrence  of  diflerences  in  doctrinal  belief 
renders  the  condition  of  a  church  worse.  It  obviously 
depends  entirely  on  what  system  it  was  which  it  previously 
united  in  entertaining,  and  what  the  new  system  is  which 
the  dissenting  members  adopt.  If  the  doctrines  which  pre- 
vailed antecedently  to  the  division  were  erroneous,  and  the 
change  consists  in  their  rejection  by  a  part  of  the  members 
and  the  adoption  of  truth  in  their  place,  it  is  certainly  very 
far  from  deserving  to  be  condemned  as  a  crime  or  depre- 
cated as  a  calamity.  Better  that  truth  should  be  embraced 
at  the  expense  of  divisions  and  discord,  than  that  it  should 
not  be  embraced  at  all.  Was  it  a  calamity  to  the  church 
in  the  fourteenth  century  that  Wicklifl'e  rejected  many  of  its 
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false  doctrines  and  ridiculous  superstitions,  and  embraced 
and  taught  the  truth  in  their  place  ?  or  that  Jerome,  Lu- 
ther, Erasmus  and  others  imitated  his  example? 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  foregoing  discussion, 
that  it  was  not  without  good  reason  that  Mr.  Duncan  ad- 
dressed to  the  Directors,  Professors  and  Students  of  the 
Princeton  Seminary  the  doctrines  and  animadversions  be- 
fore alluded  to,  of  his  sermon  ;  and  that  he  merits  for  them 
the  hearty  approbation  of  the  friends  of  truth. 

The  bold  avowal  to  which  it  has  led  of  the  views  and 
purposes  of  the  instructers  of  that  institution — so  far  as 
this  Lecture  may  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  them — forms 
an  important  era  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  now 
shown  demonstratively  that  it  is  not  so  much  their  object 
unconditionally,  and  at  all  events,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  let  them  be  what  they  may,  as  it  is  simply  to 
teach  that  the  doctrines  of  a  sect,  in  other  words,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  confession,  according  to  their 
construction  of  them,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  and  to 
discountenance  the  adoption  by  their  students  of  any  other 
views; — that  therefore  it  is  not  an  institution  directly  and 
absolutely  for  the  study  and  inculcation  of  what  the  scrip- 
tures teach,  but  rather  for  the  study  and  inculcation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  confession ; — and  consequently  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  word  of  God  is  there  used  is,  not 
absolutely  to  ascertain  what  it  reveals,  but  to  support  the 
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doctrines, — according  lo  their  interpretation  of  them — of 
the  creed. 

They  seem  to  have  deliberately  formed  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  avenues  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  any 
other  system  than  their  own,  of  putting  down  all  inquiry 
whether  it  is  right  or  not,  and  driving  from  tlie  church  all 
who  venture  to  dissent  from  their  views.  And  to  what 
extravagancies  have  their  determination  and  zeal  carried 
them  .'  To  the  shameless  disparagement  of  the  word  of 
God.  as  not  only  incompetent  to  furnish  "  those  private 
members  of  churches  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits 
of  thinking  sufficiently  close"  with  "a  consistent  system  of 
truth," — but  totally  inadequate  also  to  the  wants  of  all  mem- 
bers, whether  private  or  official,  as  a  test  of  truth  and  means 
of  purity  and  peace: — to  the  bold  pretence  that  no  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  whose  views  have  ceased  to 
accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  confession,  has  a  right  any 
longer  to  retain  his  pastoral  office  and  authority  to  teach : — 
and  finally  to  the  ruthless  denunciation  of  all  those  churches 
which  do  not  use  creeds,  as  utterly  "  indifferent  to  truth," 
"  ignorant  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;"  and 
the  hot-beds  of  error  and  corruption ! 

Their  bold  announcement  of  these  views  and  purposes  is 
obviously  a  highly  important  step,  and  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  truth  and  the  public 
at  large.  And  is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  regarded  by 
them  as  deserving  the  sanction  of  their  approbation  and 
support  ?     Can  it  be  that  they  can  acquiesce  in  these  re- 
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proaches  of  the  word  of  God,  and  be  willing  ihnt  in  the 
Seminary  that  is  to  furnish  so  many  of  .their  future  teachers 
of  religion,  that  sacred  volume  in  place  of  being  honoured 
as  the  oracle  of  truth,  should  be  degraded  to  the  mere 
instrumentality  of  giving  currency  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  these  instructers  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
going,  and  teaching  a  learner  of  religion  conscientiously 
to  go  to  the  volume  of  revelation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  it  teaches,  and  being  guided  by  its  instruc- 
tions ;  and  merely  resorting  to  it  for  something  which  may 
be  emplo3ed  to  favour  the  doctrines  of  a  sect. 

Can  it  meet  their  sanction  that  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office  should  be  drilled  through  a  course  so  adapted  to 
circumscribe  their  knowledge  to  the  peculiar  scheme  of 
their  teachers,  to  inspire  prejudice  in  place  of  just  views 
respecting  the  systems  of  those  from  whom  they  difler,  and 
thence  to  send  them  forth  into  the  world  the  disciples  of 
dogmatism  and  bigotry,  unfurnished  with  the  means  of 
either  respectably  vindicating  their  own  or  opposing  the 
views  of  others,  and  destined  therefore  alike  to  dishonour 
religion  and  disgrace  themselves  by  the  perpetual  perplexity 
and  defeat  in  which  the  collisions  they  are  to  experience 
with  the  varying  opinions  of  their  fellow-men  must  neces- 
sarily involve  them  ? 

Can  the  Presbyterian  clergy  regard  with  complacency 
these  denunciations  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their  own  num- 
ber, as  "  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  treacherously  and 
basely  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,"  in  continuing  to 
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retain  their  office  in  tlie  church,  and  teach  what  they  regard 
as  obviously  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible?  or  approve  these 
sweeping  imputations  of  ignorance  heresy  and  corruption, 
to  the  numerous  orthodox  churches  of  New-England  with 
which  they  are  in  habits  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  from 
which  so  many  of  themselves  and  the  members  of  their 
churches  have  descended  ? 

Can  those  especially  who  constitute  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  convince  themselves  that 
they  are  authorised  to  sanction  such  purposes  and  measures 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  have  selected  to  instruct 
the  youth  who  are  hereafter  to  fill  their  places  in  the 
church  ; — that  the  cause  of  truth,  the  dignity  of  religion, 
the  honour  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  prosperity, 
do  not  demand  their  interference  to  check  the  progress  of 
this  spirit,  rescue  the  sacred  volume  from  the  degradation 
to  which  they  have  subjected  it,  and  secure  to  candidates 
for  the  ministry  the  opportunity  and  means  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  acquaintance  wit!i  their  profession,  and  of  being 
formed  to  be  the  friends  and  disciples  of  truth,  in  place  of 
the  followers  of  men  and  the  partisans  of  a  sect  ? 

It  cannot  be.  Tliey  have  too  nuich  intelligence  and 
candour,  too  great  a  respect  for  the  word  of  God,  too  just 
a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  obligations, — in  a  word, 
too  much  common  sense  and  piety  to  leave  it  possible.  To 
doubt  it,  were  to  despair.  The  hour  that  shall  witness  the 
sanction  of  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  Lecture  by  a 
majority  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  will  terminate  their 
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peace  and  prosperity.     Can  a  church   continue  to  enjoy 
peace,  which  shall  denounce  so  large  a  portion  of  its  minis- 
ters as  heretics,  "  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  treacherously 
and  basely  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,"  who  owe  it  to 
mere  sufferance  that  they  are  not  driven  from  their  pulpits 
and  flocks,  to  "join  some  other  branch  of  the  church,"  and 
thence  shall  denounce  those  flocks  also,  as  equally  guilty 
and  deserving  of  excommunication  for  countenancing  their 
doctrines   and  ministry  ?     Can   any  one   fail  to  see  that 
if  such    denunciations    were    to    have    any    efficiency    or 
meaning  whatever,  they  would  inevitably  lead  to  fatal  divi- 
sions?    The  accomplishment  of  this  is  indeed  the  avowed 
object    of   the    advocates    of   these    doctrines  ; — to    fix    on 
all  who  dissent  from  their  theological  views  the  stigma  of 
heresy,  and  drive  them  from  the  church  as  the  enemies  of 
truth  ; — to  bend  every  minister  and  member  to  a  servile 
submission  to  their  dictation,   at — I  am  constrained  to  fear 
— no  matter  what  expense  of  right,  of  candour,  of  truth,  or 
of  happiness ;   and  thus  establish  over  them  the  most  unholy 
and  cruel  of  all  usurpations,  the  iron  tyranny  of  religious 
despots.     Nor  will  they,  unless  arrested  by  the  voice  of 
truth  and  public  opinion,  the  rebuke  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, or  the  hand  of  God,  abandon  their  purpose  or  relax 
their  exertions  until  this  is  accomplished. 

Can  a  church  expect  to  enjoy  an  enlightened  judicious 
and  useful  ministry,  a  large  part  of  whose  candidates  are  to 
be  reared  under  the  tutelage  of  such  instructers,  imbued 
with   their  spirit,    drilled   into  their   doctrines,    taught   to 
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shudder  at  the  thought  of  independently  investigating  theo- 
logical subjects  for  themselves,  and  accustomed  to  expect 
disgrace  and  ruin,  and  denounce  them  on  otliers  as  the 
inevitable  price  of  diverging  from  the  path  marked  out  for 
them  by  their  theological  guides  ?  Or  can  a  church 
expect  the  blessing  of  God  which  openly  dishonours  his 
word,  by  denying  it  the  office — for  which  it  was  designed 
and  revealed — of  alone  determining  what  is  truth  ;  subject- 
ing it  to  the  degradation  of  subordination  and  subserviency 
to  the  creed,  and  substituting  for  the  inquiry  '•  what  saith 
the  Lord  ?"  in  the  search  after  truth,  the  mere  question, 
what  saith  that  standard  which  has  been  "  drawn  out  and 
adopted  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  church  ?" 

These  considerations  obviously  most  deeply  concern 
the  obligations  and  welfare  of  the  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  is  no  part  of  Christen- 
dom where  dogmatism  intolerance  and  the  wretched  desire 
to  obstruct  free  investigation,  embarrass  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  authoritatively  dictate  what  shall  be  believ- 
ed and  taught  in  religion,  are  more  entirely  out  of  place 
than  in  that  body  ;  and  to  arrest  and  expel  them,  they  must 
be  met  in  the  commencement  of  their  efforts.  If  left  to 
mature  and  diffuse  themselves  without  obstruction,  no  one 
can  predict  to  what  pernicious  strength  they  may  advance, 
nor  what  irremediable  evils  they  may  occasion. 
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